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SECTION     I. 

Of  the  DiFFSREKT  Species  of  Phi- 

L  o  s  o  p  H  y. 

MORAL  philofophy,  or  th^  faience  of  human 
nature,  may  be  treated  after  two  different  man- 
ners ;  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  merit,  and  may 
contribute  to  the  entertainment,  inilrudion,  and  rcft)r- 
matioa  of  mankind.  The  one  confiders  man  chiefly  as 
born  for  adion  ;  and  as  influenced  in  his  actions  by 
tafte  and  fentiment ;  purfuing  one  objed,  and  avoiding 
another,  according  to  the  value  which  thefe  obje£ls 
feem  to  poflefs,  and  according  to  the  light  in  which 
they  prefent  themfelves.  As  virtue,  of  all  objeAs,  is 
allowed  to  be  the  mod  valuable,  this  fpecies  of  phiIo«- 
fophers  paint  her  in  the  mofl  amiable  colours ;  borrow- 
ing all  helps  from  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  treating 
their  fubjefl  in  an  eafy  and  obvious  manner,  and  fuch 
as  is  bed  fitted  to  pleafe  the  imagination,  and  engage 
the  afFefiions.  They  fele£l  the  mod  ftriking  obferva- 
tions  and  inftances  from  common  life ;  place  oppofitc 
characters  in  a  proper  contraft ;  and  alluring  us  into  the 
paths  of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory  and  happinefs, 
dired  our  fteps  in  thefe  paths  by  the  founded  precepts 
and  moft  illuftrious  examples.  They  make  us  feel  the 
difference  between  vice  and  virtue ;  they  excite  and  re- 
gulate our  fentiments ;  and  fo  they  can  but  l>end  our 
hearts  to  the  I6ve  of  probity  and  true  honour,  ihey 

fi  2  think. 
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think,  that  they  have  fully  attained  the  efid  of  all  their 
labpurs. 

The  other  fpecles  of  philofophers  confider  man  in  the 
}ight  of  ^  reafop^ble  rathef  than  an  adive  beipg,  and 
endeavour  to  form  his  underftanding  more  than  cultivate 
his  manners.  They  regard  human  nature  as  a  fubjeft: 
of  fpeculation  }  and  with  a  narrow  fcrufiny  ex^min^  it, 
in  order  to  find  thofe  principles,  which  regulate  our 
underftanding,  excite  our  fentiments,  and  make  us  ap« 
prove  or  blame  any  particular  obje^,  a£lipn,  or  beh^- 
yiour.  They  thli^k  jt  a  reproach  to  all  literature,  that 
philofophy  fbould  i^ot  yet  have  fiyed,  beyond  contro? 
vcrfy,  the  foundation  of  morals,  reafoning,  and  criti- 
cifm ;  and  ihould  for  ever  talk  qf  truth  and  falfehood, 
vice  and  virtue,   beauty  a(id  deformity,   without  being 

able  to  determine  the  fource  of  thefe  diftindlions*    While 

•        •      • ,  •  •  '  • 

they  attempt  t))is  arduous  talk,  they  ar^  deterred  by  no 
flifficultjes  i  bi;t  proceeding  from  particular  inftances 
to  general  principles,  fhey  ftill  pufli  on  their  enquiries 
to  principles  more  general*  and  reft  not  fatlsfied  till  they 
^rrive  at  thofe  original  principles,  by  w)iich,  in  eyer]^ 
fcience,  all  human  curiofity  muft  be  bounded.  Though 
their  fpeculations  feem  ;^bftra£l^  and  even  unintelligible 
to  common  readers,  they  aim  at  the  approbation  of  the 
learned  and  thp  wife ;  and  think  thenifelves  fuiHciently 
pompenfated  for  the  labour  of  their  whole  lives,  if  they 
pan  difcover  fome  hidden  truths,  which  may  coritribute 
f 0  the  inftrydlion  of  pofterity^ 

It  is  certain,  that  the  eafy  and  obvious^  philqfophy 
'wiU  aWs^ys,  with  fhe  genei:ality  of  mankipd,  have  th^ 
preference  above  tl^e  accurate  s|nd  abftrufej  and  by 
inany  will  b^  r^^qmmend^d,  not  p|i]y  as  more  a^grec|ible» 
])^(  tfi^tf  ufeful  (h;uf  the  ttbeft    If  entm  v^qrp  intp 

^orpwon 
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common  life  $  moulds  the  h^art  and  aiFe£lions ;  and,  by 
touching  thofe  principles  which  aduate  men^  reform 
their  conduct,  and  brings  them  nhurer  that  model  of 
perfefiion  which  it  defcribes.     On  the  contrary,   the  ^ 

abftrufe  philofophy,  being  founded  on  a  turn  of  m!nd, 
which  cannot  enter  into  bufinefs  and  a£lion,  vanifhes 
When  the  philofopher  leaves  the  ihade,  and  comes  into 
open  day  ;  nor  can  its  principles  eafily  retain  any  influ* 
cnce  over  our  cond  li^  and  behaviour.  The  feelings  of  our 
heart,  the  agitation  of  our  paffioils,  the  vehemence  of 
our  affedions,  diffipate  all  its  conclufions,  and  reduce 
the  profound  philofopher  to  a  itiere  plebeian* 

This  alfo  muft  be  confeiled,  that  the  mod  durable^ 
as  well  as  jufteft  fame^  has  been  acquired  by  the  eafy 
philofophy^  and  that  abftraA  reafoners  feem  hitherto  to 
have  enjoyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from  the 
caprice  or  ignorance  of  their  own  age,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  fupport  their  renown  with  more  equitable 
pofterity.  It  is  eafy  for  a  profound  philofopher  to  coili* 
mit  a  mifiake  in  his  fubtile  reafonlngs  i  and  one  mif- 
take  is  the  neceflary  parent  of  another,  while  he  puihes 
c^  his  confequences^  and  is  not  deterred  from  embracing 
any  conclufion,  by  its  unufual  appearance,  or  its  con- 
tradiAton  to  popular  opinion.  But  a  philofopher,  who 
propofes  only  to  reprefent  the  common  fenfe  of  matikind 
in  more  beautiful  and  more  engaging  colours,  if  by  acci- 
dent be  commit  a  miftake,  goes  no  farther ;  but  re- 
newing his  appeal  to  common  fenfe,  and  the  natural 
fentiments  of  the  mind,  returns  into  the  right  path,  and 
iecures  himfelf  from  any  dangerous  illufions.  The  fame 
of  Cicero  flourifhes  at  prefent}  but  that  of  Aristotle 
is  utterly  decayed.  La  Britybre  pafTes  the  feasj  and 
Hill  maintains  his  reputation :  But  the  glory  of  Male- 
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BRANCHE  is  Confined  to  his  own  nation^  and  to  his  own 
age.  And  Addison,  perhaps,  will  be  read  with  plea- 
fure,  when  Locke  fliall  be  entirely  forgotten. 

The  mere  philofopher  is  a  charafler,  which  is  com- 
monly but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being  fup- 
pofed  to  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage  or 
pleafurc  of  fociety ;  while  he  lives  remote  from  commu- 
nication with  mankind,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  principles 
and  notions  equally  repiote  from  their  comprehenfion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  ftill  more  de* 
fpifed  ;  nor  is  any  thing  deemed  a  furer  fign  of  an  illi- 
beral genius  in  an  age  and  nation  where  the  fciences 
flouriih,  than  to  be  entirely  defiitute  of  all  relifli  for 
thofe  noble  entertainments.  The  moft  perfeft  charac- 
ter is  fuppofed  to  lie  between  thofe  extremes  ;  retaining 
an  equal  ability  and  tafle  for  books,  company,  and 
bufinefs  -,  preferring  in  converfation  that  difcernment 
and  delicacy  which  arife  from  polite  letters;  and  in 
bufinefs,  that  probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the  natu- 
ral refult  of  a  juft  philofophy.  In  order  to  difFufe  and 
cultivate  fo  accomplifbed  a  chara£ler,  nothing  can  be 
more  ufeful  than  compofitions  of  the^  eafy  ftyle  and 
manner,  which  draw  not  too  much  from  life,  require 
no  deep  application  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended,  and 
fend  back  the  ftudent  among  mankind  full  of  noble  fen- 
timents  and  wife  precepts,  applicable  to  every  exigence 
of  human,  life.  By  means  of  fuch  compofitions,  virtue 
beromes  amiable,  icience  agreeable,  company  inftruc- 
tive,  and  retirement  entenaining. 

Man  is  a  reafonable  behig ;  and  as  fuch,  receives 
from  fcience  his  proper  food  and  nourifliment:  But /a 
narrow  are  the  bounds  of  human  underftanding,  that 
little  fatisfadioft  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular, 

either 
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either  from  the  extent  or  fecurity  of  his  acquifitions. 
Man  is  a  fociable,  no  lefs  than  a  reafonable  being :  But 
neither  can  be  always  enjoy  company  agreeable  and 
amufing,  or  'preferve  the  proper  relilh  for  them,  Man 
i3  alfo  an  a£tive  being}  and  from  that  difpofition,  as 
well  as  from«the  various  neceffities  of  human  life,  muft 
fubmit  to  bufinefs  and  occupation  :  But  the  mind  re- 
quires fome  relaxation,  ^and  cannot  always  fupport  its 
bent  to  care  and  induftry.  It  feems,  then,  that  nature 
has  pointed  out  a  mixed' kind  of  life  as  moft  fuitable  to 
human  race,  and  fecretly  admoniflied  them  to  allow 
none  of  tbefe  bialles  to  draw  too  much,  fo  as  to  inca- 
pacitate them  for  other  occupations  and  entertainments. 
Indulge  your  paiEon  for  fcience,  fays  (he,  but  let  your 
fcience  be  human,  and  fuch  as  may  have  a  direS  re- 
ference to  a£lion  and  fociety.  Abftrufc  thought  and 
profound  refcarchcs  I  prohibit,  and  will  fcverely  punifh, 
by  the  pcnfive  melancholy  which  they  introduce,  by 
the  cndlefs  uncertainty  in  Which  they  involve  you,  and 
by  I  he  cold  reception  which  your  pretended  difcoveries 
fliall  meet  with,  when  communicated.  Be  a  phllofaphcr  j 
but,  amidft  all  your  philofophy^  be  ftill  a  man* 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  prefer 
the  eafy  philofophy  to  the  abftrafl  and  profound,  without 
throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it  might 
not  be  improper,  pethaps,  to  comply  with  this  general 
opinion,  and  allow  cVery  man  to  enjoy,  without  oppo- 
fition,  his  own  tafte  and  fcntiment.  But  as  the  matter 
is  often  carried  farther,  eveii  to  the  abfolute  rejcaing  of 
all  profound  rcafoningSj  or  What  is  commonly  called 
tnitaphyftcs^  We  fliall  now  proceed  to  confidcr  what  can 
reafonably  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf* 
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We  liiay  begin  With  obfervifig,  that  one  confidefable 
advantage,  which  refults  from  the  accurate  and  abftra£t 
philofophy,  is,  its  fubrerviency  to  the  eafy  and  hu- 
rtiane ;  .which,  without  the  former,  can  never  attain  a 
fufficient  degree  of  exaAnefs  in  its  fentiments,  precepts^ 
or  reafotiings.  All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pic- 
tures of  human  life  in  various  attitudes  and  fituations ; 
and  infpire  us  with  different  fentiments,  of  praife  or 
blame,  admiration  or  ridicule,  according  to  the  qualities 
df  the  objcd:,  which  they  fet  before  us.  An  artift  muft 
be  bettet  qualified  to  fucceed  in  this  undertaking,  who, 
befides  a  delicate  tafte  and  a  quick  apprehenfion,  pof- 
fefles  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  internal  fabric,  the 
operations  of  the  underftanding,  the  workings  of  the 
paiHons,  and  the  various  fpecies  of  fentiment  which 
difcriminate  vice  and  virtue.  How  painful  fo  ever  this 
inward  fearch  or  enquiry  may  appear,  it  becomes,  in 
fome  meafure,  rcquiiite  to  thofe,  who  would  defcribe 
with  fuccefs  the  obvious  and  outward  appearances  of  life 
and  manners.  The  anatomift  prefents  to  the  eye  the 
moft  hideous  and  difagreeable  obje£ts ;  but  his  fcience  is 
highly  ufeful  to  the  painter  in  delineating  even  a  Venus 
or  an  Helen.  While  the  latter  employs  all  the  richeft 
colours  of  his  art,  and^gives  his  figures  the  moft  grace- 
ful and  engaging  airs ;  he  muft  ftill  carry  his  attention 
to  the  inward  ftrudlure  of  the  human  body,  the  pofition 
of  the  mufcles,  the  fabric  of  the  bones,  and  the  ufe  and 
figure  of  every  part  or  organ*  Accuracy  is,  in  every 
cafe,  advantageous  to  beauty,  and  juft  reafoning  to  de** 
licate  fentiment.  In  vain  would  we  exalt  the  one  by 
depreciating  the  other. 

Bcfides,  we  may  obferve,  in  every  art  or  profeffion^ 
even  thofe  which  moft  concern  life  or  a£tion,   that  a 

fpiric 
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fpirit  of  accuracy^  however  acquired,  carrier  all  of 
tfaem  nearer  their  j>erfedion,  and  renders  them  mord 
fubfervient  to  tbe  interefh  of  focietj.  And  though  a 
philofopher  may  live  remote  from  bufinefs,  the  genius 
of  philofophy,  if  carefully  cultivated  by  feveral,  muft 
gradually  diffufe  itfelf  throughout  the  whole  fociety^ 
and  beftow  a  fimilar  corrednefs  on  every  art  and  calling* 
The  politician  will  acquire  greater  forefight  and  fubtilty^ 
in  the  fubdividing  and  balancing  of  power ;  the  lawyer 
more  method  and  finer  principles  in  his  realbnings ;  and 
the  general  more  regularity  in  his  difcipline,  and  more 
caution  in  his  plans  and  operations.  The  ftability  of 
modern  governments  above  the  ancient^  and  the  accu- 
racy of  modern  philofophy,  have  improved,  and  pto* 
bably  will  ftill  improve,  by  fimilar  gradations. 

Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  thefe  ' 
ftudies,  beyond  the  gratification  of  an  innocent  curio- 
fity,  yet  ought  not  even  this  to  be  defpiied ;  as  being  ^ 
one  acceffion  to  thofe  few  (afe  and  harmlefs  pleafures, 
which  are  beftowed  on  human  race*  The  fweeteft  and 
moft  inoiFenfive  path  of  life  leads  through  the  avenues 
of  fcience  and  learning ;  and  whoever  can  either  remove 
any  obftru£lions  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any  new  pro- 
fped,  ought  fo  far  to  be  efteemed  a  benefafior  to  man- 
kind. And  though  thcfe  refearches  may  appear  painful 
and  fatiguing,  it  is  with  Ibme  minds  as  with  fome  bodies, 
which,  being  endowed  with  vigorous  and  florid  health, 
require  fevere  exercifc,  and  reap  a  pleafure  from  what, 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  may  feem  burdenfome 
and  laborious,  Obfcurity,  indeed,  is  painful  to  the 
mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye  ;  but  to  bring  light  from  ob- 
fcurity, by  whatever  labour,  muft  needs  be  delightful  • 
and  rejoicing. 

But 
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But  tbiVobfcurky  in  the  profound  and  abftrad  philo^ 
Ibpby,  IS  objedlcd  to,  not  only  as  painful  and  fatiguing^ 
but  as  die  inevitable  fource  of  uncertainty  and  error. 
Here  indeed  lies  the  jufteft  and  moft  plaufible  objedion 
againft  a  confiderable  part  of  metaphyfics,  that  they  are 
Qot  properly  a  fcience  ;  but  arife  either  from  the  fruitlefs 
efforts  of  human  vanity,  which  would  penetrate  into 
fubjefts  utterly  inacceffible  to  the  underftanding,  or 
from  the  craft  of  popular  fuperftitions,  which,  being 
unable  to  defend  themfelves  on  fair  ground,  ratfe  thefe 
intangling  brambles  to  cover  and  protcd  their  weaknefa. 
Chaccd  from  the  open  country,  thefe  robbers  fly  into 
the  foreft,  and  lie  in  wait  to  break  in  upon  every  un« 
guarded  avenue  of  the  mind,  and  overwhelm  it  with  re« 
ligious  fears  and  prejudices.  The  fiouteft  antagonift,  if 
he  remit  his  watch  a  moment,  is  oppreiTed.  And  many, 
through  cowardice  and  folly,  open  the  gates  to  the 
enemies,  and  willingly  receive  them  with  reverence  and 
fubmiflion,  as  their  legal  fovereigns. 

But  is  this  a  fufficient  reafon,  why  philofophers  (houH 
defift  from  fucb  refearches,  and  leave  fuperftition  ftill 
in  pofleffion  of  her  retreat  i  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw 
a  dire6l  contrary  conclufion,  and  perceive  the  neceffity. 
of  carrying  the  war  into  the  moft  fecret  recefles  of  the 
enemy  ?  In  vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent 
difappointment,  will  at  laft  abandon  fuch  airy  fciences^ 
and  difcover  the  proper  province  of  human  reafon.  For, 
befides  that  many  perfons  find  too  fenfible  an  intereft  in 
perpetually  recalling  fuch  topics  ^  befides  this,  I  fay^ 
the  motive  of  blind  defpair  can  never  reafonably  have 
place  in  the  fciences ;  fince,  however  unfuccefsful  for-^ 
mer  attempts  may  have  proved,  there  is  ftill  room  to 
hope,  that  the  induftry,  good  fortune^  or  improved 
3  fagacity 
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fjgacity  of  fucceeding  generations  may  reach  difcoveries 
unknown  to  former  ages.  Each  adventurous  genius 
will  ftili  leap  at  the  arduous  pri:&e,  and  find  himfeif 
ftimulated,  rather  thaa  difcouraged,  by  the  failures. of 
bis  predeceflbrs ;  while  he  hopes  that  the  glory  of  at<- 
chieving  fo  hard  an  adventure  is  referved  for  htm  alona. 
The  only  method  of  freeing  learning,  at  once,  from 
thefe  abilrufe  queftions,  as  to  enquire  lerioufly  into  the 
nature  of  human  underftanding,  and  fhew,  from  siA 
exzSt  ana)y(is  of  its  powers  and  capacity,  that  it  is  bf 
no  means  -fitted  for  fuch  remote  and  abftrufe  fub|ed«. 
We  muft  fubmit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  live  at  eafe 
for  ever  after :  And  muft  cultivate  true  metaphy&cs  wUh 
fomecare,  in  order  to  deftroy.thc  falfe  and  adulterate. 
Indolence,  which,  to  fome  perfons,  affords  a  fafeguari 
againft  this  deceitful  philofophy,  is,  with  others,  over- 
balanced by  curiofity ;  and  defpair,  which,  at  (bme 
moments,  prevails,  may  give  place  afterwards  to  fao- 
guine  hopes  and  expedations.  Accurate  and  juft  rea- 
foning  is  the  only  catholic  remedy,  fitted  for  all  perfons 
and  all  difpofitions  j  and  is  alone  able  to  fubrert  that 
abftrufe  philofophy  and  metaphyfical  jargon,  whicht 
being  mixed  up  with  popular  fuperftition,  renders  it  ia 
a  manner  impenetrable  to  carelels  reafoners,  and  gives 
it  the  air  of  fcience  and  wifdom* 

Befides  this  advantage  of  rejecting,  after  deliberate 
enquiry,  the  moft  uncertain  and  difagreeable  part  of 
learning,  there  are  many  pofittve  advantages,  which  re- 
fult  from  aii  accurate  fcrutiny  into  the  powers  and  facuU 
ties  of  human  nature.  It  is  remarkable  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  that,  though  moft  intimately 
prefent  to  us,  yet,  whenever  they  become  the  ohjeSt  of 
refle£lion,  they  feem  involved  in  obfcurity ;  nor  can  the 
eye  readily  find  tbofe  lines  and  boundaries,  which  dif-- 
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crimin&tii  attd  diftinguifh  them.  The  objcfts  afc  t&f 
4ne  to  remain  long  in  the  fame  afpe&  or  fttuation ;  and 
muft  be  apprehended  in  an  inftant,  by  a  fuperior  pene- 
tration, derived  from  nature,  and  improved  by  habit 
and  refledion.  It  becomes,  therefore,  no  inconfiderabfe 
part  of  fcience  barely  to  know  the  different  operations  of 
the  mind,  to  feparate  them  from  each  other,  to  clafa 
them  under  their  propef  heads,  and  to  corre£h  all  thsit 
leemtng  diforder,  in  which  they  lie  involved,  when 
made  the  objed  of  reflection  and  enquiry.  This  taflc 
of  ordering  and  diftinguifhing,  which  has  no  merits . 
when  performed  with  regard  to  external  bbdies,  the  db- . 
je^  of  our  fenfea,  rifes  in  its  value,  when  dire£ted  to- 
wards the  operations  of  the  mind,  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  ahd  labour^  which  we  meet  with  in  performing 
it.  •  And  if  we  can  go  no  farther  than  this  mental  geo- 
graphy, or  delineation  of  the  diftind  parts  and  powers 
of  the  mind,  it  is  at  leaft  a  fatisfa&ion  to  go  fo  far ;  and 
the  more  obvious  this  fcience  may  appear  (and  it  is  by 
no  means  d>vious)  the  more  contemptible  ftill  muft  the 
ignorance  of  it  be  efteemed^  in  all  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing and  philofophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  fufpicion,  that  thid  fcieilde 
is  vncertain  and  chimerical ;  unlefs  we  fliould  entertain 
fttch  a  fcepticifm  as  is  entirely  fubverfive  of  all  fpecu-< 
lation,  and  even  adion.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  mind  is  endowed  with.feveral  powers  and  faculties^ 
that  thefe  powers  are  diftind  from  each  other,  that  what 
is  really  diftinft  to  the  immediate  perception  may  be  dif- 
tinguiibed  by  refledlion  i  and  confequently,  that  there 
is  a  truth  and  falfehood  in  all  propofitions  on  this  fub- 
je£t,  and  a  truth  and  falfehood,  which  lie  not  beyond 
the  compafs  of  human  underftanding.  There  are  many 
obvious  diilindions  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  thofe  between 

the 
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the  will  and  underftanding,  the  imagination  and  paffions» 
which  fall  within  the  compreheniion  of  every  human 
creaturje ;  and  the  finer  and  more  pbilofophical  diftinc* 
fions  are  no  lefs  real  and  certain,  though  more  difficult 
to  be  comprehended.  Some  inftances,  efpecially  lato 
ones,  of  fuccefs  in  thefe  enquiries,  may  give  us  a  jufter 
notion  of  the  certainty  and  folidity  of  this  branch  of 
learning.  And  (hall  we  efteem  it  worthy  the  labour  of 
a  philofopher  to  give  us  a  true-^ftem  of  the  planets, 
and  adjuft  the  polition  and  order  of  thofe  remote  bodies j 
while  we  affeft  to  overlook  thofe,  who,  with  fo  much 
fuccefs,  delineate  the  parts  of  the  mind,  in  which  w« 
are  fo  intimately  concerned  ? 

But  may  we  not  hope,  that  philofophy,  if  cultivated 
with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of  the  public, 
may  carry  its  refearches  ftill  farther,  and  difcover,  at 
leaft  in  fome  degree,  the  fecret  fprings  and  principles, 
by  which  the  human  mind  is  abated  in  its  operations  i 
Aftronomers  had  long  contented  themfelves  with  proving, 
from  the  phenomena,  the  true  motions,  order,  and 
magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  Till  a  philofopher, 
at  laft,  arofe,  who  feems,  from  the  happieft  reafoning,  to 
have  alfo  determined  the  laws  and  forces,  by  which  the 
revolutions  of  the  planets  are  governed  and  direded. 
The  like  has  been  performed  with  regard  to  other  parts 
of  nature.  And  there  is  np  reafon  to  defpair  of  equal 
fuccefs  in  our  enquiries  concerning  the  mental  po^era 
and  oeconomy,  if  profecuted  with  equal  capacity  and 
caution*  It  is  probable,  that  one  operation  and  prin^ 
(cipla  of  the  mind  depends  on  another ;  which,  again^ 
fnay  be  rpfolved  into  one  more  general  and  univerfal : 
And  bpw  far  tbefe  refearches  may  poffibly  be  carried,  It 
will  be  difficult  for  us,  before,  or  even  after,  a  careful 
tf jal,  exa4|ly  tp  d^tfrmine.    This  is  certain,  that  at* 

tempts 
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tempts  of  this  kind  are  every  day  made  even  by  thofe 
who  philofophize  the  moft  negligently  :  And  nothing 
can  be  more  requifite  than  to  enter  upon  the  enterpnze 
with  thorough  care  and  attention  ;  that,  if  it  lie  within 
the  compafs  of  human  underftanding,  it  may  at  lafl  be 
bappily  atchieved  ;  if  not,  it  may,  however,  be  rejecSed 
with  fome  confidence  and  fecurity*  This  laft  conclu- 
iion,  furely,  is  not  defirable ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  em- 
braced too  ralhly.  For  how  much  muft  we  diminifh 
from  the  beauty  and  value  of  this  fpecies  of  philofophy, 
upon  fuch  a  fuppofnion  i  Moralifts  have  hitherto  been 
accuftomed,  when  they  confidered  the  vail  multitude  and 
diverfiiy  of  thofe  a£lions  that  excite  our  approbation  or 
diflike,  to  fearch  for  fome  common  ptinciple,  on  which 
this  variety  of  fentiments  might  depend.  And  though 
they  have  fometimes  carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their 
paffion  for  fome  one  general  principle ;  it  muft,  how* 
ever,  be  confeflfed,  that  they  are  excufable  in  expeding 
to  find  fome  general  principles,  into  which  all  the  vices 
an4  virtues  were  juftly  to  be  refolved.  The  like  has 
been  the  endeavour  of  critics,  logicians,  and  even  poli- 
ticians :  Nor  have  their  attempts  been  wholly  unfuc^ 
^cfsful ;  though  perhaps-  longer  time,  greater  accuracy, 
and  more  ardent  application  may  bring  thefe  fciences  &iH 
nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up  at  once  all  pre- 
tenfions  of  this  kind  may  judly  be  deemed  more  rafh, 
precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  boldeft  and 
moft  affirmative  philofophy,  that  has  ever  attempted  to 
impofe  its  crude  dictates  and  principles  on  mankind. 

What  though  thefe  reafonings  concerning  human 
nature  feem  abftra£^,  and  of  difficult  comprchenfion  f 
This  affords  no  prefumption  of  their  falfehood.  On 
the  contrary,  it  feems  impoffible,  that  what  ha^  hitherto 
cfcaped  fo  many  wife  and  profound  philofophers  can  be 

very 
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very  obvious  and  eafy.  And  whatever  pains  thcfe  le- 
fearches  may  coft  us,  we  may  think  ourfelves  fufficiendf 
rewarded^  not  only  in  point  of  profit  but  of  pleafure^ 
if,  by  that  means,  we  can  make  any  addition  to  our 
{lock  of  knowledge,  in  fubje^  of  fuch  unfpeakable  im« 
portance. 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abftraflednefs  of  thefe  fpecula- 
(ions  is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  difadvantage 
to  them,  and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  fut- 
mounted  by  care  and  art,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  unne« 
ceflaty  detail,  we  have,  in  the  following  enquiry,  at- 
tempted to  throw  fome  light  upon  fubjeds,  from  which 
uncertainty  has  hitherto  deterred  the  wife,  and  obfcurity 
the  ignorant.  Happy,  if  we  can  unite  the  boundaries 
of  the  difierent  fpecies  of  philofophy,  by  reconciling 
profound  enquiry  with  dearnefs,  and  truth  with  no- 
velty 1  And  ftill  more  happy,  if,  reafoning  in  this  eafy 
manner,  we  can  undermine  the  foundations  of  an  ab- 
ftrufe  philofophy,  which  feeftis  to  hsive  hitherto  ferved 
only  as  a  (belter  to  fuperftition>  and  a  cover  to  abfurdity 
|ind  error ! 
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Of  the  Origin  of  Ideas. 


I J^  VERY  one  will  readily  allow,  that  there  is  a 
^  coniiderable  difference  between  the  perceptions  of* 
the  mind,  when  a  man  feels  the  pain  of  exceffive  heat^ 
or  the  pleafure  of  moderate  warmth,  and  when  he  after- 
wards recalls  to  his  memory  this  fenfation,  or  anticipates 
it  by  bis  imagination.  Thefe  faculties  mty  mimic  or 
copy  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfes  \  but  they  never  can 
entirely  reach  the  force  and  vivacity  Tof  the  original  fenti- 
ment.  The  utmoft  we  fay  of  them,  even  when  they 
operate  with  greateft  vigour,  is,  that  they  reprefent  their 
objca  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  we  could  almojl  fay 
we  feel  or  fee  it :  But,  except  the  mind  be  difordercd 
by  difeafe  or  madnefs,  they  never  can  arrive  at  fuch  a 
pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render  thefe  perceptions  alto- 
gether undiftinguifhable.  All  the  colours  of  poetry, 
however  fplendid,  can  never  paint  natural  objefis  in 
fach  a  manner  as  to  make  the  defcriptioti  be  taken  for  a 
rcil  lahdflcip.  The  moft  lively  thought  is  ftill  inferior 
to  the  dulleft  fenfation. 

We  may  obferve  a  like  diffihdion  to  run  through  all 
the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.  A  man,  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  is  aduated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  one 
who  only  thinks  of  that  emotion.     If  you  tell  me,  that 
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any  perfon  is  in  love,  I  eafily  underftand  your  meaning, 
and  form  a  juft  conception*  of  his  fituation ;  but  never 
can  miftake  that  conception  for  the  real  diforders  and 
agitations  of  the  paffion.  When  we  refled  on  our  pail 
fentiments  and  afFedlions,  our  thought  is  a  faithful  mir- 
ror, and  copies  its  objects  truly  ;  but  the  colours  which 
it  employs  are  faint  and  dull,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in 
which  our  original  perceptions  were  clothed.  It  requires 
no  nice  difccrnment  or  metaphyfical  head  to  mark  the 
di(lin6lion  between  them. 

Here  therefore  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions  of 
the  mind  into  two  clafles  or  fpecies,  which  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  di&rent  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity. 
The  lefs  forcible  and  lively  are  commonly  denominated 
Thoughts  or  Ideas.  The  other  fpecies  want  a  name 
in  our  language,  and  m  moft  others ;  I  fuppofe,  becaufe 
it  was  not  requiftte  for  any,  but  pbilofophical  purpofes, 
to  rank  them  under  a  general  term  or  appellation.  Let 
us,  therefore,  ufe  a  little  freedom,  and  call  them  Im- 
pressions ;  employing  that  word  in  a  fenfe  fomewhat 
different  from  the  ufual.  By  the  term  hnprejfion^  then, 
\  mean  all  our  more  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear, 
or  fee,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  defure,  or  will* 
And  impreQions  arediftinguifhed  from  ideas,  which  are  the 
lefs  lively  perceptions,  of  which  we  are  confcious,  when 
we  reflect  on  any  of  thofe  fcnfatlons  or  movements  above 
mentioned. 

Nothing,  at  fird  view,  may  feem  more  unbounded 
than  the  thought  of  man,  which  not  only  efcapes  all 
human  power  and  authority,  but  is  not  even  reftrained 
within  the  limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  mon- 
fters,  and  join  incongruous  (hapes  and  appearances, 
cofts  the  imagination  no  more  trouble  than  to  conceive 
the  moft  natural  and  familiar  obje^s.  And  while  the 
1  body 
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\)ody  18  confined  to  one  planet,  along  which  it  creeps, 
with  pain  and  difficulty  ;  the  thought  can  in  an  inftant 
tianfport  us  into  the  moft  diftant  regions  of  the  univerfe  ; 
or  even  beyond  the  univerfe,  into  the  unbounded  chaos, 
where  nature  is  Cippofed  to  lie  in  total  confufion.  What 
never  was  feen,  or  heard  of,  may  yet  be  conceived  j  nor 
is  aof  tbing  beyond  the  power  of  thought,  except  what 
implies  an  abfolute  contradidion. 

But  though  our  thought  feems  to  poflfefs  this  unbound- 
ed liberty,  we  ihall  find,  upon  a  nearer  examination, 
that  it  is  really  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  ( 
that  all  this  creative  power  of  the  mind  amounts  to  j 
no  more  than  the  faculty  of  compounding,    tranfpof-  ; 
ing,  augmenting,  or  diminifhing  the  materials  afforded 
us  by  the  fenfes  and  experience.     When  we  think  of  a 
golden  mountain,  we  only  join  two  confident   ideas, 
gold^  and  mountain^  with  which  we  were  formerly  ac- 
quainted.    A  virtuous  horfe  we  can  conceive  ;  becaufe, 
from  our  own  feeling,  we  can  conceive  virtue ;  and  this 
we  may  unite  to  the  figure  and  fliapc  of  a  horfe,  which 
is  an  animal  familiar  to  us.     In  (hort,  all  the  materials' 
of  thinking  are  derived  either  from  our  outward  or  in- 
ward fentiment :  The  mixture  and  compofition  of  thcfe 
belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  will.     Or,    to  exprefs 
myfelf  in  philofophical  language,  all  our  ideas  or  more 
feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our  impreffions  or  more 
lively  ones.  ^ 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following  arguments  will,  I 
hope,  be  fufficient.  Fitft,  when  we  analyfe  our  thoughts 
or  ideas,  however  compounded  or  fublime^  we  always 
find,  that  they  refolve  themfelves  into  fuch  fimple  ideas 
as  were  copied  from  a  precedent  feeling  or  fentiment. 
Even  thofe  ideas,  which,    at  firft  view,   feem  the  moft 
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wide  of  this  origin,  are  found,  upon  a  nearer  fcrutiuft 
to  be  derived  from  it.  The  idea  of  God,  as  meaniDg 
an  infinitely  intelligent^  wife,  and  good  Being,  arifes 
from  refleding  on  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  and 
augmenting,  without  limit,  thofe  qualities  of  goodnels 
and  wifdom.  We  may  pro(ecute  this  enquiry  to  what 
length  we  pleafe  ;  where  we  ihall  always  find,  that 
every  idea  which  we  examine  is  copied  from  a  fimilar 
impreffion.  Thofe  who  would  afiert,  that  this  Tpofition 
is  not'univerfally  true  nor  without  exception,  have  only 
one,  and  that  an  eafy  method  of  refuting  it;  by  pro- 
ducing that  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  derived 
from  this  fource.  It  will  then  be  incumbent  on  us,  if 
we  would  maincain  our  doArine,  to  produce  the  impref- 
fion or  lively  perception,  which  correfponds  to  it* 

Secondly.  If  it  happen,  from  a  defed  of  the  organ, 
that  a  man  is  not  fufceptible  of  any  fpecies  of  (enfation, 
we  always  find,  that  he  is  as  little  fufceptible  of  the  cor- 
refpondent  ideas.  A  blind  man  can  form  no  notion  of 
colours  ;  a  deaf  man  of  founds.  Reftore  either  of  them 
that  fenfe,  in  which  he  is  deficient ;  by  opening  this  new 
inlet  for  his  fenfations,  you  alfo  open  an  inlet  for  the 
ideas  3  and  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  thefe  ob- 
jeSs.  The  cafe  is  the  fame,  if  the  objed,  proper  for 
exciting  any  fenfation,  has  never  been  applied  to  the 
organ.  A  Laplander  or  Negrob  has  no  notion  of 
the  relifli  of  wine.  And  though  there  are  few  or  no  in- 
ftances  of  a  like  deficiency  in  the  mind,  where  a  perfon 
has  never  felt  or  is  wholly  incapable  of  a  fentiment  or 
paffioB,  that  belongs  to  his  fpecies  ;  yet  we  find  the  fame 
obfervation  to  take  place  in  a  lefs  degree.  A  man  of  mild 
manners  can  form  no  idea  of  inveterate  revenge  or  cruelty  ; 
nor  can  a  felfi(h  heart  eafily  conceive  the  heights  of 
friendihip  and  generofity.     It  is  readily  allowed,  that 

other 
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•ther  beings  may  pofiefs  many  fenfes,  of  which  we  can 
have  no  conception ;  *  becaufe  the  ideas  of  them  have 
never  been  introduced  to  us,  in  the  only  manner,  by 
which  an  idea  can  have  accefs  to  the  mind»  to  wit,  by 
ibt  a£hial  feeling  and  fenfation. 

There  is,  however,  one  contradi£lory  phaenomenon, 
W^ich  may  prove,  that  it  is  not  abfolutely  impoiBble 
for  ideas  to  arife,  independent  of  their  correfpondent 
impreffions.  I  believe  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that 
the  fevend  diftind  ideas  of  colour,  which  enter  by  the 
eye,  or  thofe  of  found,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  ear, 
9re  really  diffirrent  from  each  other ;  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  refembling.  'NoV  if  this  be  true  of  different 
colours,  it  muft  be  no  lefs  fo  of  the  different  fliades  of 
the  fame  colour  i  and  each  {hade  produces'a  diftinS  idea, 
independent  of  the  reft.  For  if  this  ihould  be  denied, 
it  is  poffible,  by  the  continual  gradation  of  ihades,  to 
run  a  colour  infenfibly  into  what  is  moft  remote  from  it ; 
and  if  you  will  not  allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  different, 
jou  cannot,  without  abfurdity,  deny  the  extremes  to  be 
the  fame.  Suppofe,  therefore,  a  perfon  to  have  enjoyed 
his  fight  for  thirty  years,  and  to  have  become  perfedly 
well  acquainted  with  colours  of  all  kinds,  except  one 
particular  Ihade  of  blue,  for  inftance,  which  it  never 
has  been  his  fortune  to  meet  with.  Let  all  the  different 
fliades  of  that  colour,  except  that  fingle  one>  be  placed 
before  him,  defcending  gradually  from  the  deepeft  to  the 
lighteft  I  it  is  plain,  that  he  will  perceive  a  blank,  where 
that  (hade  is  wanting,  and  will  be  fenfible,  that  there  is 
a  greater  diftance  in  that  place  between  the  contiguous 
colours  than  in  any  other.  Now  I  a(k,  whether  it  be 
po£Sble  for  him,  from  his  own  imagination,  to  fupply 
this  deficiency,  and  rajfe  up  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  that 
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particular  (hade^  though  it  had  never  been  conveyed  ta 
him  by  his  fenfes  ?  I  believe  there  are  few  but  wiU  be 
of  opinion  that  he  can  :  And  this  may  ferve  as  a  proof, 
^  that  the  fimple  ideas  are  not  always,  in  every  in({ance» 
derived  from  the  correfpondent  impreffions  j  though  this 
inftance  is  fo  fingular,  that  it  is  fcarcely  worth  our  ob- 
ferving,  and  does  not  merit,  that  for  it  alone  we  (hould 
alter  our  general  maxim. 

Here,   therefore,    is  a  propofition,   which   not  only 
feems,  in  itfelf,  fimple  and  intelligible ;  but,  if  a  proper 
ufe  were  nriade  of  it,  might  render  every  difpute  equally 
imelligiblc,   and  banifli  all  that  jargon,    which  has  fo 
long  taken    poiTeiTion  of  metaphyfical  reafonings,    and 
drawn  fuch  difgrace  upon  them.     All  ideas,  efpecially 
abftra£l  ones,    are  naturally  faint   and   obfcure :    The 
mind  has  but  a  flender  hold  of  them  :    They  are  apt  tq 
be  confounded  with  other  refembling  ideas ;  and  when 
we  have  often  employed  any  term,  though  without  a 
difiindl  meaning,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  has  a  deter* 
minate  idea,  annnexcd  to  it.     On  the  contrary,  all  im* 
preffions,  that  is,    all  fenfations,  either  outward  or  in* 
ward,  are  ftrong  and  vivid  :    The  limits  between  tbeux 
are  more  exadly  determined  :  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  fall  into 
any  error  or  miftake  with  regard  to  them.  When  we  en- 
tertain,   therefore,    any  fufpicion,  that  a  philofophical 
term  is '  employed   without  any  meaning  or  idea  (as  is 
but  too  frequent)  we  need  but  enquire,  from  what  im^ 
prejpon  is  that  fuppofid  idea  derived?    And  if  it  be  impof- 
Able  to  affign   any,  this  will  fervq  to  confirm  our  fuf- 
picion.    By  bringing  ideas  into  fo  clear  a  light,  we 
may  reafonably  hope  to  remove  all  difpute,  which  may 
arife,  concerning  their  nature  and  reality  *• 

•  See  l^OTE  [A]. 
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IT  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  connexion 
between  the  diflTerent  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  mind, 
0md  that,  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory  or  imagi- 
nation, they  introduce  each  other  with  a  certain  degree 
of  method  and  regularity.  In  our  more  ferious  thinking 
or  difcourfe,  this  is  fo  obfervable,  that  any  particular 
thought,  which  breaks  in  upon  this  regular  tra3  or 
chain  of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked  and  rejected. 
And  even  in  our  wildeft  and  moft  wandering  reveries, 
nay  in  our  very  dreams,  we  ihall  find,  if  we  reiledl,  that 
the  imagination  ran  nof  altogether  at  adventures,  but 
that  there  was  ftill  a  connexion  upheld  among  the  dif- 
ferent ideas,  which  fucceeded  each  other.  Were  the 
lobfeft  and  freeft  converfation  to  be  tranfcribed,  there 
would  immediately  be  obferved  fometbing,  which  con- 
lieded  it  in  all  its  tranfitions.  Or  wiiere  this  is  wanting, 
the  perfon,  who  broke  the  thread  of  difcourfe,  might  ilill 
inform  you,  that  there  had  fecretly  revolved  in  his  mind 
a  fucceffion  of  thought,  which  had  gradually  led  him 
away  from  the  fubjed  of  converfation.  Among  diffe- 
lent  languages,  even  where  we  cannot  fufped  the  leaft 
connexion  or  coipmunication,  it  is  found,  that  the 
words^  exprefllve  of  ideas,  the  moft  compounded,  do  yet 
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Taearly  correfpond  td  each  other:  A  certain  proof,  that 
'  th^  fifpple  ideas,  comprehended  in  the  compound  ones, 
were  bound  together  by  fome  univerfal  principle,  which 
-had  an  equal  influence  on  all  mankind. 

Though  it  be  too  obvipus  to  efcape  obferv^tion^  that 
diflTerent  ideas  are  conneded  together;  I  do  not  find^ 
that  any  philofopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or  clafi 
/  all  the  principles  of  aiTociation;  a  fubjeft,  however, 
that  feems  worthy  of  curiofity.  To  me,  there'appear  to 
^  be  only  three  principles  of  connexion  among  ideas, 
namely,  Reftmblancey  Contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and 
Caufe  or  EffeSl, 

That  thefe  principles  (erve  to  connef);  ideas  will  not, 
I  believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  pidlure  naturally  leads 
our  thoughts  to  the  original  •  :  The  mention  of  one 
apartment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  enquiry 
or  difcourfc  concerning  the  others  f  •  And  if  we  think  of 
a  wound,  we  can  fcarcely  forbear  refieding  on  the  paiii 
which  follows  it  %>  But  that  this  enumeration  is  corn- 
pleat,  and  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  afTocia- 
tion,  except  thefe,  may  be  difficult  fo  proVe  to  the  faiis- 
faSion  of  the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's  own  fatisfa£tion. 
All  we  can  do,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  run  over  feveral  in- 
ftances,  and  examine  carefully  the  principle,  which 
binds  the  different  thoughts  to  each  other,  never  ftopping 
till  we  render  the  principle  as  general  as  poffible.  The 
more  inftances  we  examine,  and  the  more  care  we  em- 
ploy,'  the  more  aflfurancc  fhall  we  acquire,  that  the  enu« 
meration,  which  we  form  from  the  whole,  is  compleat 
and  entire.  Inftead  of  entering  into  a  detail  of  this 
kind,  which  would  lead  into  many  ufeleis  fubtilties,  we 

*  KefemblaDce.  \  Contiguity,  t  Ciufe  imd  £0e^ 
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(kail  coofider  fome  of  the  cStStB  of  this  connexion  upon 
the  paffiom  and  imagination ;  where  we  may  open  a  field 
of  fpcculation  more  entertaining,  and  perhaps  more  in- 
firudive,  than  the  other* 

As  a  man  is  a  reafonable  being,  and  is  continually  in  , 
purfuit  of  happinefs,  which  be  hopes  to  attain  by  the 
gratification  of  fome  paflion  or  afiedion,  he  feldom  aAs 
or  fpeaks  or  thinks  without  a  purpofe  and  intention.  SLj/ii^s^ 
He  has  fiill  fome  objefi  in  view ;  and  however  improper 
the  means  may  fometimes  be,  which  he  chufes  for  the 
attainment  of  his  end,  he  never  lofes  view  of  an  end  ; 
nor  will  he  fo  much  as  throw  away  his  thoughts  or  re- 
flections, where  he  hopes  not  to  reap  fome  fatisfadion 
from  them. 

In  all  compofitions  of  genius,  therefore,  it  is  requN 
fite,  that  the  writer  have  fome  plan  or  objed;  and 
diough  he  may  be  hurried  from  this  plan  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  thought,  as  in  an  ode,  or  drop  it  carelefsly,  as 
in  an  epiftle  or  eflay,  there  mud  appear  (bme  aim  or  in-' 
tention,  in  his  firft  fetting  out,  if  not  in  the  compofition 
of  the  whole  work.  A  production  without  a  defign 
would  refemble  more  the  ravings  of  a  madman,  than  the 
^ber  efforts  of  genius  and  learning. 

As  this  rule  admits  of  no  exception,  it  follows,  that, 
in  narrative  compofitions,  the  events  or  anions,  which 
the  writer  relates,  muft  be  connected  together,  by  fome 
bond  or  tye :  They  muft  be  related  to  each  other  in  the  ^  ^ 
imagination,  and  form  a  kind  of  Unity y  which  may 
bring  them  under  one  plan  or  view,  and  which  may  be 
the  object  or  end  of  the  writer  in  his  firft  undertaking. 

•  * 

This  connecting  principle  among  the  feveral  events, 
which  form  the  fubjeA  of  a  poem  or  hiftory,  may  be 
|rery  different,  according  to  the  different  defigns  of  the 

poet 
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poet  or  hiftorian.  Ovid  has  formed  his  plan  upon  ti^ 
cooneding  principle  of  refemblance.  Every  fabulous 
transformatioOy  produced  by  the  miraculous  power  of 
\  ^  the  gods,  falls  within  the  compafs  of  bis  work*  Ther9 
needs  but  this  one  circumftance  in  any  event  to  bring  it 
under  his  original  plan  or  intention. 

An  annalift  or  hiftorian,  who  fhould  undertake  to 
Tifrite  the  biftory  of  Europe  during  any  century,  would 
be  influenced  by  the  connexion  of  contiguity  in  time  and 
place.  All  events,  which  happen  in  that  portion  of 
fpace  and  period  of  time,  are  comprehended  in  his  defign, 
^ough  in  other  refpeSs  different  and  unconne(Sled.  They 
have  ftill  a  fpecies  of  unity,  amidft  all  their  diverfity. 

But  the  moft  ufual  fpecies  of  connexion  among  the 
j  different  eventS)  which  enter  into  any  narrative  compo- 
fition,  is  that  of  caufe  and  eScGt ;  while  the  hiftorian 
traces  the  feries  of  adions  according  to  their  natural 
order,  remounts  to  their  fecret  fprings  and  principles,  and 
delineates  their  moft  remote  confequences.  He  chufes  for 
his  fubjed  a  certain  portion  of  that  great  chain  of  events, 
which  compofe  the  biftory  of  mankind :  Each  link  in 
this  chain  he  endeavours  to  touch  in  his  narration  : 
Sometimes  unavoidable  ignorance  renders  all  his  attempt9 
fruitlcfs  :  Sometimes,  he  fupplies  by  conjefture,  what  19 
wanting  in  knowledge :  And  always,  he  is  fenfible,  thae 
the  more  unbroken  the  chain  is,  which  he  prefents  to 
his  reader^  the  more  perfedl  is  his  production.  He  fees, 
that  the  knowledge  of  caufes  is  not  only  the  moft  fatis- 
fa£}ory ;  this  relation  or  connexion  being  the  ftrongeft 
of  all  others ;  but  alfo  the  moft  inftrudive ;  ilnce  it  is 
by  this  knowledge  alone,  we  are  enabled  to  controul 
events,  and  govern  futurity. 

Here 
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Here  therefbre  we  nay  attain  fimie  notion  of  that* 
llfdif  of  A^QHy  about  which  all  critics,  after  Aris- 
T0T19,  have  talked  fo  oeuich :  Perhaps,  to  little  purpoFe, 
while  they  direded  not  their  tafte  or  fentiment  by  the 
accuracy  of  philofophy.  It  appears,  that,  in  all  pro- 
dudions,  a^  well  as  in  the  epic  and  tragic,  there  is  a 
certain  unity  required^  and  that,  on  no  occafion,  can 
our  thoughts  be  allowed  to  run  at  adventures,  if  we 
would  produce  a  work,  which  will  give  any  lading  en- 
tertainment to  mankind.  It  appears  alfo,  that  even  a 
biographer,  who  fhould  write  the  life  of  Achilles, 
would  conned  the  events,  by  (hewing  their  mutual  de- 
pendence and  relation,  as  much  as  a  poet,  who  ihould 
make  the  anger  of  that  hero,  the  fubje£l  of  his  narra- 
tion ^.  Not  only  in  any  limited  portion  of  life,  a  man's 
adions  have  a  dependence  on  each  other,  but  alfo  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  his  duration,  from^the  cradle  to 
the  grave;  nor  is  it  poffible  to  ftrike  oiFone  link,  how- 
ever minute,  in  this  regular  chain,  without  aiFefling  the 
whole  feries  of  events,  which  follow*  The  unity  of 
adion,  therefore,  which  is  to  be  found  io  biography  or 
biftory,  differs  from  that  of  epic  poetry,  not  in  kindy 
but  in  degree.  In  epic  poetry,  the  connexion  among 
the  events  is  more  clofe  and  fenfible  :  The  narration  is 
not  carried  on  through  fuch  a  length  of  time :  And  the 
afiors  haften  to  fome  remarkable  period,  which  fatisfies 
the  curiofity  of  the  reader.  This  condud  of  the  epic 
poet  depends  on  tfaatj^articular  fituation  of  the  /'Wtf^/w- ^^^^  ^^^  ^o 
tfs»  and  of  the.  Pajftons^   which  is  fuppofed  in  that  pro-  * 

dufiioiu    The  imagination,  both  of  writer  and  reader, 

*  Contniy  to  Amx^TOTiiy.  Mv9«c  )*  hctf  A»  »x»  «m(  rjsnt  iKnIUi, 
Izb  h,    Oi't»  H  mI  v^iiXff  trae  voXJuii  iftf,  If  if  (aU  «h/*U  yMm 
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is  more  enlivened,  and  the  paiEons  more  enflamed  tlian 
in  biftory,  biography,  or  any  fpcciea  of  narration,  wbich 
confine  themfelves  to  firiA  truth  and  reality.  Let  us 
confider  the  tScSt  of  thefe  two  circumftances,  an  enli- 
vened imagination  and  enflamed  paffion ;  drcumftances, 
which  belong  to  poetry,  efpecially  the  epic  kind,  above 
any  other  fpedies  of  compofition  :  And  let  us  examine 
Ae  reafon,  why  they  require  a  ftri£ler  ai|d  clofcr  unity  in 
the  fable. 

Firft.  All  poetry,  being  a  fpecies  of  painting,  brings 
us  nearer  to  the  objcfls  than  any  other  fpecies  of  narration, 
throws  a  ftrongcr  light  upon  them,  and  delineates  more 
diftindly  thofe  minute  circumftanccs,  which,  though  tq 
the  hiftorian  they  feem  fuperfluous,  fcrve  mightily  to 
enliven  the  imagery,  and  gratify  the  fancy.  If  it  be  not 
neceflary,  as  in  the  ///W,  to  inform  us  each  time  the 
hero  buckles  his  ftoes,  and  ties  his  garters,  it  will  be  jh 
rcquifxtc,  perhaps,  to  enter  into  a  greater  detail  than  in 
the  Henriade  ;  where  the  events  are  run  over  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  we  fcarcely  have  leifure  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  fcene  or  a£tion.  Were  a  poet, 
therefore,  to  comprehend  in  his  fubjefl,  any  great  com- 
pafs  of  time  or  feries  of  events,  and  trace  up  the' death 
of  Hector  to  its  remote  caufes,  in  the  rape  of  Helen, 
or  the  judgment  of  Paris,  he  muft  draw  out  his  poem 
to  an  immeafurable  length,  in  order  to  fill  this  large 
canvas  with  juft  painting  and  imagery.  The  reader'^s 
imagination,  enflamed  with  fuch  a  feries  of  poetical  de- 
fcriptions,  and  his  paflions,  agitated  by  a  continual  fym* 
pathy  with  the  a£lors,  mud  flag  long  before  the  period 
of  the  narration,  and  mud  fink  into  laflitude  and  difguft, 
from  the  repeated  violence  of  the  fame  movements. 

Secondly* 
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Secondly.   That  an  epic  poet  muft  not  trace  the  caufes 
to  any  great  diftance,  will  farther  appear,  if  we  confider 
another  reafon,  which  is  drawn  from  a  property  of  the 
paffions  ftUl  more  remarkable  and  fingular.    It  is  evidenty 
that,  in  a  juft  compoiition,   all  the  affefiions,  excited 
by  the  different  events,  defcribed  and  reprefented,  add 
mutual  force  to  each  other ;  and  that,  while  the  heroes 
are  all  engaged  in  one  common  fcene,  and  each  adion 
is  ftrongly  conne£ted  with  the  whole,    the  ggnc^''"  '* 
continually  awake,  and  the  pafSons  make  an  ea(y  tran- 
lition  from  one  obje£t  to  another.    The  ftrong  connexion 
of  the  events,  as  it  facilitates  the  paiTage  of  the  thought 
or  imagination  from  one  to  another,  facilitates  alfo  the 
transfuiion  of  the  paffions,  and  preferves  the  afFe^lions 
fiill  in  the  fame  channel  and  diredlion.     Our  iympathy 
and  concern  for  Eve,  prepares  the  way  for  a  like  fym- 
pathy  with  As  am  :   The  aiFe£lion  is  preferved  almoft 
entire  in  the  tranfition  ;  and  the  mind  felzes  immediately 
the  new  obje£l  as  ftrongly  related  to  that  which  formerly 
engaged  its  attention.     But  were  the  poet  to  make  a 
total  digreffion  from  his  fubje£t,   and  introduce  a  new 
aSor,  nowife  conne£ted  with  the  perfonages,  the  ima- 
gination, feeling  a  breach  in  the  tranfiUon,  would  enter 
coldly  into  the  new  fcene ;  would  kindle  by  flow  de- 
gre«%;    and   in   returning   to  the  main  fubje6l  of   the 
poem,  would  pafs,  as  it  were,  upon  foreign  ground,  and 
have  its  concern  to  excite  anew,  in  order  to  take  part 
with  the  principal  adors.     The  fame  inconvenience  fol^ 
lows  in  a  lefs  degree  $    where  the  poet  traces  his  events 
to  too   great  a  diftance,    and  binds  together  a£Uons, 
which,  though  not  entirely  disjoined,  have  not  fo  ftrong 
a  connexion  as  is  requifite  to  forward  the  tranfition  of  the 
paffions.     Hence  arifes  the  artifice  of  the  oblique  narra* 
tion,  employed  in  the  Odyjfey^ni  jEneidi  where  the  hero 
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is  introduced,  at  firft,  near  the  period  of  his  defignd^ 
and  afterwards  {hows  us,  as  it  were  in  perfpedlve,  the 
more  diftant  events  and  caufes.  Bj  this  means,  the 
reader's  curiofity  is  immediately  excited:  The  events 
follow  with  rapidity,  and  in  a  very  clofe  connexion  : 
And  the  concern  is  preferved  alive,  and,  by  means  of 
the  near  relation  of  the  obje£ls,  continually  increafes, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  narration. 

The  fame  rule  takes  place  in  dramatic  poetry ;  nor  is 
it  ever  permitted,  in  a  regular  compofition,  to  introduce 
an  aSor,  who  has  no  connexion,  or  but  a  fmall  one^ 
with  the  principal  perfonages  of  the  fable.  The  fpec- 
tator's  concern  muft  not  be  diverted  by  any  fcenes  dif- 
joined  and  feparatcd  from  the  reft.  This  breaks  the  courfe 
of  the  paffions,  and  prevents  that  communication  of  the 
feveral  emotions,  by  which  one  fcene  adds  force  to  an- 
%  other,  and  transfufes  the  pity  and  terror,  which  it  ex* 
f  cites,  upon  each  fucceeding  fcene,  till  the  whole  pro- 
duces that  rapidity  of  movement,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  theatre.  How  muft  it  extinguifh  this  warmth  of 
afFe6lion,  to  be  entertained,  on  a  fudden,  with  a  new 
a£tion  and  new  perfonages,  no  wife  related  to  the  for- 
mer ;  to  find  fo  feniible  a  breach  or  vacuity  in  the  courfe 
of  the  paffions,  by  means  of  this  breach  in  the  connexion 
of  ideas ;  and  inftcad  of  carrying  the  fympathy  of  one 
fcene  into  the  following,  to  be  obliged,  every  moment, 
to  excite  a  new  concern,  and  take  part  in  a  ^ew  fcene 
of  adion  ? 

To  return  to  the  comparifon  of  biftory  and  epic  poetry, 
we  may  conclude,  from  the  foregoing  reafonings,  that, 
as  a  certain  unity  is  requifite  in  all  produ£lion8,'it  can- 
not be  wanting  in  hiftory  more  than  in  any  other ;  that, 
in  hiftory,    the  connexion  among  the  feveral  events, 
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which  unites  them  into  one  body,  is  the  relation  of  caujfe 
and  cSc&^  the  fame  which  takes  place  in  epic  poetry  ; 
and  that,  in  ^e  latter  compofltion,  this  connexion  is 
only  required  to  be  clofer  and  more  fenfible,  on  account 
of  the  lively  imagination  and  ftrong  pajffions,  which 
muft  be  touched  by  the  poet  in  his  narration.  The 
Peloponnesian  war  is  a  proper  fubjed  for  hiftory,  the 
iiege  of  Athene  for  an  epic  poem,  and  the  death  of 
Alcibiadbs  for  a  tragedy. 

As  the  difference,  therefore,  between  hiftory  and  epic 
poetry  conlifts  only  in  the  degrees  of  connexion,  which 
bind  together  thofe  feveral  events,  of  which  their  fubjeft 
is  compoled,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  by 
words,  to  determine  exadly  the  bounds,  which  feparate 
them  from  each  other.  That  Is  a  matter  of  tafte  more 
than  of  reafofttng ;  and  perhaps,  this  unity  may  often 
be  difcovered  in  a  fubje£l,  where,  at  firft  view,  and  from 
an  abftra£t  confideration,  we  (hould  leaft  expert  to 
find  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  Homer,  in  the  courfe  of  his  nar- 
ration, exceeds  the  firft  propofition  of  his  fubjeft ;  and 
tAat  the  anger  of  AciIilles,  which  caufed  the  death  of 
Hector,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  which  produced  fo 
many  ills  to  the  Greeks.  But  the  ftrong  connexion 
between  thefe  two  movements,  the  quick  tranfition  from 
one  to  another,  the  contraft*  between  the  cffefls  of 
concert  and  difcord  among  the  princes,  and  the  natural 
<^riofity  which  we  have  to  fee  Achilles  in  adion,  after 

*  Contraft  or  contrariety  is  a  coimexion  impng  ideas,  whicli  may,  per- 
haf  s,  be  confidered  at  a  mixture  of  caufation  and  reiemblance.  Where  two 
•bje^s  are  coatrary,  the  one  deftroys  the  other,  i.  e.  is  the  canfe  of  iti  aa* 
Bfhtlatioo,  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  obje^  ifflpKei  the  idea  of 
itf  former  exigence, 

fo 
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(o  long  z  repofe ;   all  thefe  caufes  carry  on  the  reader, 
and  produce  a  Aifiicient  unity  in  the  fubjed. 

It  may  be  obje&ed  to  Milton,  that  he  has  traced  up 
his  caufes  to  too  great  a  diftance,  and  that  the  rebellion 
of  the  angels  produces  the  fall  of  man  by  a  train  of 
events,  which  is  both  very  long  and  very  cafual.  Not 
to  mention,  that  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he 
has  related  at  length,  is  no  more  the  caufe  of  that  cauf- 
trophe,  than  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  or  any  other 
event,  that  has  ever  happened.  But  if  we  confider,-  on 
the  other  hand,  that  all  thefe  events,  the  rebellion  of  the 
angels,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  man, 
nfembli  each  other,  in  being  miraculous  and  out  of  the 
common  courfe  of  nature ;  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
contiguous  in  titaie;  and  that  being  detached  from  aH 
other  events,  s^nd  being  the  only  original  fads,  which 
revelation  difcovers,  they  ftrike  the  eye  at  once,  and  na* 
turally  recall  each  other  to  the  thought  or  imagination ; 
If  we  confider  all  thefe  circumftances,  I  fay,  we  ihall 
find,  that  thefe  parts  of  the  adion  have  a  fufficient  unity 
to  make  them  be  comprehended  in  one  fable  or  narration. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  angels 
and  the  fall  of  man  have  a  peculiar  refemblance,  as  be* 
ing  counterparts  to  each  other,  and  prefenting  to  the 
reader  the  fame  moral,  of  obedience  to  our  Creator. 

Thefe  loofe  hints  I  have  thrown  together,  in  order 
to  excite  the  curiofity  of  philofophers,  and  beget  a  fuf* 
picion  at  Icaft,  if  not  a  full  perfuafion,  that  this  fubjed 
is  very  copious,  and  that  many  operations  of  the  human 
mind  depend  on  the  connexion  or  aflbciation  of  ideas, 
which  is  here  explained.  Particularly,  the  fympathy 
between  the  paffions  and  imagination  will,  perhaps^ 
appear  remarkable  j  while  we  obferve  that  the  affections, 
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excited  ^y  one  obje£l,  pafs  eafily  to  another  objeft  con- 
mStcd  with  it ;  but  transfufe  thcmfelves  with  difficulty, 
or  not  at  all^  along  different  objeds,  which  have  no 
manner  of  connexion  together.  By  introducing,  into 
any  compofition,  perfonages  and  actions,  foreign  to  each 
other,  an  injudicious  author  lofes  that  communication  of 
emotions,  by  which  alone  he  can  intereft  the  heart,  and 
raife  the  paffions  to  their  proper  height  and  period. 
The  full  explication  of  this  principle  and  all  its  confe- 
quences  would  lead  us  into  reafonings  too  profound  and 
tod  copious  for  this  enquiry.  It  is  fuffigient,  at  prefent, 
to  have  eftablifhed  this  conclufion,  that  the  three  conned- 
ing  principles  of  all  ideas  are  the  relations  of  Refemblance^ 
Contiguity^  and  Caufation. 
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gpEPTiCAL  Doubts  concerning  the  Opira* 
TIQNS  of  the  Understanding. 

PART      I. 

ALL  t)ie  objeds  of  human  reafon  or  enquiry  may 
natunlly  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  Rilaiiom 
tf  Ideas  and  MiUiirs  of  FaSt.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  the 
fciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic;  and 
in  ihort,  every  affirmation,  which  is  either  intuitively 
or  demonftratively  certain.  That  the  fquare  of  the  hypo^ 
thenufe^s  equal  to  the  fjuart  of  the  twojides^  is  a  propofition^ 
which  exprefles  a  relation  between  thefe  figures.  That 
three  times  Jive  is  equal  to  the  half  of  thirty^  expreiTes  a 
relation  between  thefe  numbers.  Propofitions  of  this 
kind  are  difcoverable  by  the  mere  operation  of  thought, 
without  dependence  on  what  is  any  where  exfftent  in 
the  univerfe.  Though  there  never  were  a  circle  or  /f 
triangle  in  nature,  the  truths,  demonArzted  by  Euclid,  ^ 
would  for  ever  retain  their  certainty  and  evidence. 

Matters  of  fad,  which  are  the  fecond  objedb  of  hu- 
man reafon,  are  not  afcertained  in  the  fame  manner; 
nor  ii  our  evidence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of  a 
like  nature  with  the  foregoing.  The  contrary  of  every 
matter  of  h/St  is  ftill  poffible ;  becaufe  it  can  never  im- 
ply a-contradidion,  and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with 
the  fame  facility  and  diftindnefs,  as  if  ever  fo  conform- 
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able  to  reality.  That  the  fun  will  not  rife  to-morrow  is  no 
Icfs  intelligible  a  propofition,  and  implies  no  more  contra- 
didion,  than  the  affirmation,  that  it  will  rife*  We 
(bould  in  vain»  therefore,  attempt  to  demonftrate  its  falfe- 
hood.  Were  it  demopftratively  falfe,  it  would  imply  a 
contradiction,  and  could  never  be  diftindly  conceived 
by  the  mind. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  a  fvibjeft  worthy  of  curiofit7f 
to  enquire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which 
afTures  us  of  any  real  exigence  and  matter  of  fad,  be- 
yond the  prefent  teflimony  of  our  fenfes,  or  the  records  of 
our  memory.  This  part  of  philofophy,  it  is  obfervablCf 
bas  been  little  cultivated,  either  by  the  ancients  or  mo- 
derns ;  and  therefore  our  doubts  and  errors,  in  the  pro- 
fccution  of  Co  important  an  enquiry,  may  be  the  more 
cxcufablc ;  while  wc  march  through  fuch  difficult  pathsy 
without  any  guide  or  direflion.  TJicy  may  even  prove 
uft'ful,  by  exciting  curiofity,  and  dcftroying  that  im- 
plicit faith  and  fccu'ity,  which  is  the  bane  of  ail  reafon- 
ing  and  free  enquiry.  The  difcovery  of  defeils  in  the 
common  philofophy,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  will  not,  I 
prcfume,  be  a  difcouragcment,  but  rather  an  incitement, 
as  is  ufual,  to  attempt  fomething  more  full  and  fatisfac- 
tory,  than  has  yet  been  propofcd  to  the  public. 

^11  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  faft  fcem  to  be 
founded  on  the  relation  of  Cau/i  and  £^^^.  By  means 
of  that  relation  alone  we  can  go  beyond  the  evidence  of 
our  memory  and  fcn.'bs.  If  you  were  to  afk  a  man,  wl\y 
he  believes  any  matter  of  facS,  which  is  abfent;  for  in- 
fiance,  that  his  friend  is  in  the  country,  or  in  France  ; 
he  would  give  you  a  reafon  ;  and  this  rcafon  would  be 
fomc  other  fafl  j  as  a  letter  received  from  him,  or  the 
knowledge  of  his  former  refolutions  and  promifcs.     A^ 

man^ 
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san,  finding  a  watch  or  any  other  machine  in  a  deftkt 
illand^  would  conclude,  that  there  had  once  been  men  in 
that  ifland.  All  our  reafonings  concerning  faA  afe  of 
the  Cinie  nature.  And  here  it  is  confiantly  fuppofed, 
that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  prefent  faft  and 
that  which  is  inferred  from  it.  Were  there  nothing  to 
bind  them  together,  the  inference  would  be  entirely  pre- 
carious. The  hearing  of  an  articulate  voice  and  rational 
difcourfe  in  the  dark  aflures  us  of  the  prefence  of  fomc 
perfon  :  Why  ?  becaufe  thefe  arc  the  effefts  of  the  hu- 
man make  and  fabric,  and  clofely  connected  with  it» 
If  we  anatomize  all  the  other  reafonings  of  this  nature, 
we  {hall  find,  that  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of 
caufe  and  eflfc£i,  and  that  this  relation  is  either  near  or 
remote,  dtre£l  or  collateral.  Heat  and  light  are  colla- 
teral effeds  of  fire,  and  the  one  effcd  may  juftly  be  in* 
ferred  from  the  other. 

If  we  would  fatisfy  ourfelves,  therefore,  concerning 
the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  afTurcs  us  of  matters 
of  fa£^,  we  muft  enquire  how  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  caufe  and  efFedl. 

I  (hall  venture  to  aflSrm,  as  a  general  propofitlon, 
which  admits  of  no  exception,  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  relation  is  not,  in  any  inftance,  attained  by  reafon- 
ings tf^rwri;  but  arifes  entirely  from  experience,  when 
we  find,  that  any  particular  objeas  are  conftantly  con- 
joined with  each  other.  Let  an  objea  be  prefented  to  ^ 
a  man  of  ever  fo  ftrong  natural  reafon  and  abilities}  if 
that  objea  be  entirely  new  to  him,  he  will  not  be  able, 
by  the  moft  accurate  examination  of  its  fenfible  quali- 
ties, to  difcover  any  of  its  caufes  or  efFeas.  Adam,  • 
though  his  rational  faculties  be  fuppofed,  at  the  very  firft, 
entirely  perfea,  could  not  have  inferred  from  the  fluidity 
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and  tranrparency  of  water,  that  it  would  fuflbcate  KifA| 
or  from  the  light  and  warmth  of  fire>  that  it  would  coin 
fitme  him.  No  obje£l  ever  difcovets,  by  the  qualities 
^hich  appear  to  the  fenfes,  either  the  caufea,  which  pro- 
duced it,  or  the  dk&s,  which  will  arife  from  it ;  nor 
can  our  reafon,  unaffifted  by  experience,  ever  draW 
any  inference  concerning  real  exiftence  and  matter  of 

ha. 

This  propofition,  that  caufes  and  effiffs  an  £fcoverahkf 
n$t  by  reafon^  but  by  experiemt^  will  readily  be  admitted 
with  regard  to  fuch  objeds,  as  we  remember  to  have 
once  been  altogether  unknown  to  us ;  fince  we  muft  be 
confcious  of  the  utter  inability,  wbich  we  then  lay  un- 
der, of  foretelling,  what  would  arife  from  them.  Pre<« 
fent  two  fmooth  pieces  of  marble  to  a  man,  who  has  nor 
tin£ture  of  natural  philofopfay ;  he  will  never  difcover» 
that  they  wiU  adhere  together,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  tor 
'  require  great  force  to  feparate  them  in  a  dired  line,  while 
they  make  fo  fmall  a  refiftance  to  a  lateral  preflitre* 
Such  events,  as  bear  little  analogy  to  the  common  courft 
of  nature,  are  alfo  readily  confefled  to  be  known  only 
by  experience  \  nor  does  any  man  imagine  that  the  ex- 
plofion  of  gunpowder,  or.  the  attraction  of  a  loadftone, 
could  ever  be  difcovered  by  arguments  a  prim.  In  like 
manner,  when  an  elFeA  is  Aippofed  to  depend  upon  am 
intricate  machinery  or  fecret  ftruSure  of  parts,  we  make 
no  difficulty  in  attributing  all  our  knowledge  of  it  to 
experience*  Who  will  aflert,  that  he  can  give  the  ulti* 
mate  reafon,  why  milk  or  bread  is  proper  nouriihrnent 
for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion  or  a  tyger  ? 

But  the  fame  truth  may  not  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to 
have  the  fame  evidence  with  regard  to  events,  which 
have  become  familiar  to  us  from  our  firft  appearance  in 
the  world,  which  bear  a  ctofe  analogy  to  the  whole 
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ttmrfe  of  nature,  and  which  are  fuppofed  to  depend  oa 
the  fimple  qualities  of  objeds,  without  any  fecret  ftnic« 
ture  of  parts.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  we  could 
dilcover  thefe  elFefls  by  the  mere  operation  of  our  rea- 
fon^  without  experience.  We  fancy,  that  were  we 
brought,  on  a  fudden,  into  this  world,  we  could  at  firft 
have  inferred,  that  one  Billiard-ball  would  communicate 
motion  to  another  upon  impulfe ;  and  that  we  needed  not 
to  have  waited  for  the  event,  in  *order  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  concerning  it«  Such  is  the  influence  of  cuftom, 
that,  where  it  is  ftrongeft,  it  not  only  covers  our  na« 
tucal  ignorance,  but  even  conceals  itfelf,  and  feems  not 
to  take  place,  merely  becaufe  it  is  found  in  the  higheft 
d^ree* 

But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
all  the  operations  of  bodies  without  exception,  are  known 
only  by  experience,  the  following  refleflions  may,  per- 
haps,  fuflice.  Were  any  obje£l  prefcnted  to  us,  and 
were  we  required  to  pronounce  concerning  the  efFed, 
which  will  refult  from  it,  without  confulting  paft  ob- 
fervation ;  after  what  manner,  I  befeech  you,  muft  the 
mind  proceed  in  this  operation  ?  It  muft  invent  or  ima- 
gine fbme  event,  which  it  afcribes  to  the  objed  as  its 
cffed ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  invention  muft  be  en* 
tirely  arbitrary.  The  mind  cai>  never  poffibly  find  the 
efkA  in  the  fuppofed  caufe,  by  the  moft  accurate  fcru* 
tiny  and  examination.  For  the  ciFed  is  totally  dilFerent 
from  the  caufe,  and  confcquently  can  never  be  difcovered 
in  it.  Motion  in  the  fecond  Billiard-ball  is  a  quite  dif« 
tinSt  event  from  motion  in  the  firft ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  one  to  fuggeft  the  fmallcft  hint  of  the  other. 
A  ftone  or  piece  of  metal  raifed  into  the  air,  and  left  with- 
out any  fupport,  immediately  fails  :  But  to  confider  the 
natter  a  priori^   is  there  any  thing  we  difcover  in  this 
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fituation,  which  can  beget  the  idea  of  a  downwara^ 
rather  than  an  upward,  or  any  other  motion,  in  the  fione 
or  metal  ? 

And  as  the  firft  imaginaUon  or  invention  of  a  particu- 
lar eiFefV,  in  all  natural  operations,  is  arbitrary,  where 
we  confult  not  experience  ;  fo  muft  we  alfo  efteem  the 
fuppofed  tye  or  connexion  between  the  caufe  and  efFed, 
which  binds  them  together,  and  renden  it  impoffiblf, 
that  any  other  efFe£):  could  refult  from  the  operation  of 
that  caufe*  When  I  fee,  for  inftance,  a  Billiard-ball  / 
moving  in  a  flraight  line  towards  another  \  even  fuppofe 
motion  in  the  fecond  ball  fiiould  by  accident  be  fuggefted 
to  me,  as  the  refult  of  their  contact  or  impulfe  i  may  I  not 
conceive,  that  a  hundred  different  everits  might  as  well  fol- 
low from  that  caufe  ?  May  not  both  thefe  balls  remain  at 
abfolute  reft  ?  May  not  the  firft  ball  return  in  aftraightline, 
or  leap  off  from  the  fecond  in  any  line  or  dire&ion  ?  All 
thefe  fuppofitions  are  confident  and  conceivable.  Why 
then  {hould  we  give  the  preference  to  one,  which  is  no 
more  confiftent  or  conceivable  than  the  reft  ?  All  our 
reafonings  a  priori  will  never  b.e  able  to  (hew  us  any 
foundation  for  this  preference. 

In  a  word,  then,  every  effect  is  a  diftin£l  event  from 
its  caufe.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  difcovered  in  the 
caufe,  and  the  firft  invention  or  conception  of  it,  a  pri* 
crif  muft  be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it  is  fug- 
gefted, the  conjundioa  of  it  with  the  caufe  muft  appear 
equally  arbitrary ;  fince  there  are  always  many  other 
effeAs,  which,  to  reafon,  muft  feem  fully  as  confiftent 
and  natural.  In  vain,  therefore,  {hould  we  pretend  to 
determine  any  fir^gle  event,  or  infer  any  caufe  or  efFed, 
without  the  afiiftancc  of  obfervation  and  experience. 

Hence  we  may  difcover  the  reafon,  why  no  philofo" 
pher,  who  is  rational  and  modeft,  has  ever  pretended  to 

aflign 
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aflign  the  ulcimate  caufe  <^  any  natural  operationi  or  to 
Ihow  diftinfily  the  adion  of  that  power,  which  pro* 
duces  any  (ingle  effc&  in  the  univerfe*  It  is  confefied, 
that  the  utmofi:  efibrt  of  human  reafoo  is,  to  reduce  the 
principles,  produdive.of  natural  phaenomena,'  to  a 
greater  fimplicity,  and  to  refolve  the  many  particular 
effects  into  a  few  general  caufes,  by  means  of  reafoning9 
from  analogy,  experience,  and  obfervation*  But  as  to 
the  caufes  of  thefe  general  caufes,  we  ihould  in  vain  at- 
tempt  their  difcovery ;  nor  (hall  we  ever  he  able  to  fa« 
tisfy  ourfelves,  by  any  particular  explication  of  them. 
Thefe  ultimate  fprings  and  principles  are  totally  fhut  up  ^  ^ 
from  human  curioiity  and  enquiry.  Elafticity,  gravi^^ 
cobefion  of  parts,  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe; 
thefe  are  probably  the  ultimate  caufes  and  principles 
which  we  ihall  ever  difeover  in  nature ;  and  we  may 
efteem  ourfeives  fufficiently  happy,  if,  by  accurate  en- 
quiry and  reafoning,  we  can  trace  up  the  particular 
phenomena  to^  or  near  tp,  thefe  general  principles. 
The  moft  perfeft  philofophy  of  the  natural  kind  only 
fiaves  off  our  ignorance  a  little  longer  :  As  perhaps  the 
moft  perfedl  philofophy  of  the  moral  or  metaphyfical 
kind  fervcs  only  to  difcover  larger  portions  of  our  igno* 
ranee.  Thus  the  obfervation  of  human  blindnefs  and' 
i^eaknefs  is  the  refulc  of  all  philofophy,  and  meets  us, 
at  every  turn,  in  fpite  of  our  endeavours  to  elifde  or 
avoid  it. 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  afliftance  of  na- 
tural philofophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defeft,  or  lead 
us  into  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  caufes,  by  all  that 
accuracy  of  reafoning,  for  which  it  is  fo  judly  celebrated* 
Every  part  of  mix^d  mathematics  proceeds  upon  thefup- 
pofition,  that  certain  laws  are  eftabliihed  by  nature  in 
her  operations  i   and  abflra^  reafonings  are  employed, 

either 
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either  tb  stffift  experience  in  the  difcovery  of  ihefe  )awlft» 
or  to  determine  their  influence  in  particular  inftances^ 
where  it  depends  upon  any  precife  degree  of  difl:ance  and 
quantity,  Thus^  it  is  a  lav  of  motion^  difcovered  by 
experience,  diat  the  moment  or  force  of  any  body  in 
motion  is  in  the  compound  ratio  or  proportion  of  tte 
folid  contents  and  its  velocity ;  and  confequently,  that 
a  fmall  force  may  remove  the  ^reateft  obftacle  or  raife 
the  greateft  weight,  if,  by  any  contrivance  or  machinery^ 
we  can  encreafe  the  velocity  of  that  force,  fo  as  to  make 
It  an  overmatch  for  its  antagonift.  Geometry  ai&fts  us  in 
the  application  of  this  law,  by  giving  us  the  juft  dimen* 
fions  of  all  the  parts  and  figures,  which  can  enter  into 
any  fpecies  of  machine ;  but  flill  the-  difcovery  of  the 
law  itfelf  is  owing  merely  to-  experience,  and  all  the 
abftrad  reafonings  in  the  world  ooutd  never  lead  us  one 
fiep  towards  the  knowledge  of  it«  When  we  reafon  a 
friorij  and  confider  merely  any  obje^l^  or  caufe,  as  it  ap* 
pears  to  the  mind,  independent  of  all  obfervation,  it 
never  could  fuggeft  to  us  the  notion  of  any  diftind  ob« 
jed,  fuch  as  its  eiFed ;  much  lefs,  (hew  us  the  infepa* 
rable  and  inviolable  connexion  between 'them.  A  man 
muft  be  very  fagacious,  who  could  difcover  by  reafoning, 
that  cryftal  is  the  effedl  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold,  with- 
out being  previoufiy  acquainted  with  the  operation  of 
thefe  qualities. 


PART    n. 

But  w^  have  not,  as  yet,  attained  any  tolerable  fatis- 
fa£lion  With  regard  to  the  queftion  firft  propofed.  Each 
folution  ftill  gives  rife  to  a  new  queftion  as  difficult  as 
the  foregoing,  and  leads  us  on  to  farther  enquiries. 
When  it  is  aflted.  What  is  th  nature  ef  all  our  nafenings 

concerning 


HniihiiHg  matter  of  faSt  f  the  proper  anfwer  ieenis  to  be, 
that  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effed^ 
When  again  it  is  aflced,  fFhat  is  thifiandaiion  rf  att  our 
reafonings  and  conclujkns  concerning  that  relation  f  it  may 
be  replied  in  one  word,  Experiencb.  But  if  we  ftill 
carry  oa  our  lifting  humour,  and  a(k,  IVbat  is  tbefounm 
Jatimt  of  all  cmclufions  from  experience  f  this  iinplies  a  new 
queftion,  which  may  be  of  more  difficult  folution  and 
teplication.  Philofophers,  that  give  themfelves  airs  of 
fuperior  wifdom  and  fufficiency,  have  a  hard  talk,  whea 
they  encounter  perfons  of  inquifitive  difpofitions,  who 
pu(h  them  from  every  corner,  to  which  they  retreat,  and 
who  are  fiire  at  laft  to  bring  them  to  fome  dangerous 
dilemma.  The  beft  expedient  to.  prevent  this  confuiion, 
is  to  be  modeft  in  our  pretenfions ;  and  even  to  difcover 
the  difficulty  ourfelves  before  it  is  objeded  to  us.  By 
this  means,  we  may  make  a  kind  of  merit  of  our  vtty 
ignorance. 

I  (hall  content  myfelf,  in  this  feSion^  with  an  t^Xf- 
talk,  and  fhall  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  anfwer 
to  the  queftion  here  propofed.  I  fay  thenj  that,  even 
after  we  have  experience  of  the  operations  of  caufe  and 
cfied,  our  conclufions  from  that  experience  are  not 
founded  on  reafoning,  or  any  procefs  of  the  underftand- 
ing.  This  anfwer  we  muft  endeavour,  both  to  explain 
and  to  defend. 

It  muft  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  kept  us 
at  a  great  difiance  from  all  her  fecrets,  and  has  afforded 
us  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  fuperfictal  qualities  of 
•bjeAs ;  while  ihe  conceals  from  us  tbofe  powers  and 
principles,  on  which  the  influence  of  thefe  objeds  en- 
tirely depends.  Our  fenfes  inform  us  of  the  colour, 
weight,  and  confiftence  of  bread  ;  but  neither  fenfe  nor 
rtafoo  can  ever  inform  us  of  thofe  qualities,  which  fit 

it 
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it  for  the  nourlfhment  and  fupport  of  a  human  body^^ 
Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an  idea  of  the  adual  mottbn 
of  bodies ;  but  as  to  that  wonderful  force  or  powert 
which  would  carry  on  a  moving  body  for  ever  in  a  con- 
tinued change  of  place,  and  which  bodies  never  lofe  but 
by  communicating  it  to  others ;  of  this  we  cannot  form 
the  moft  diftant  conception.  But  notwithftanding  this 
ignorance  of  natural  powers  *  and  principles,  we  always 
prefume,  where  we  fee  like  fenfible  qualities,  that  they 
have  like  fecret  powers,  and  expeft,  that  effeds,  fimilar 
to  thofe,  which  we  have  experienced,  will  follow  from 
them.  If  a  body  of  lik^  colour  and  confiftence  with 
that  of  bread,  which  we  have  formerly  eat,  be  prefcnted 
,  to  us,  we  make  no  fcruplc  of  repeating  the  experiment, 
and  forefee,  with  certainty,  like  nourifliment  and  fup- 
port. Now  this  is  a  procefs  of  the  mind  or  thought,  of 
which  I  would  willingly  know  the  foundation.  It  Is 
.  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  no  known  connexion 
between  the  fenfible  qualities  and  the  fecret  powers; 
and  confequently,  that  the  mind  is  not  led  to  form  fuch 
a  conclufion  concerning  their  conftant  and  regular  con- 
jun£lion,  by  any  thing  which  it  knows  of  their  nature. 
As  to  paft  Experience ^  it  can  be  allowed  to  give  dire£i 
and  certain  information  of  thofe  precife  objeds  only,  and 
that  precife  period  of  time,  which  fell  under  its  cogni- 
zance :  But  why  this  experience  (hould  be  extended  to 
future  times,  and  to  other  objeds,  which,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  only  in  appearance  fimilar ;  this  is  the 
main  quefiion  on  which  I  would  infift.  The  bread, 
which  I  formerly  eat,  nouriflied  me  \  that  is,  a  body  of 
fuch  fenfible  qualities,  was,  at  that  time,  endued  with 

•  The  word,  Power,  is  here  ufed  ii\a  loofe  and  popular  fcnfe.  The  more 
accurate  explication  of  it  would  give  ad4it.onal  evidence  to  this  argument. 
Sec  Sed.  7* 
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fuch  fecret  powers :  But  does  it  follow,  that  other  bread 
snuft  alfo  nouriik  me  at  another  time,  and  that  like  fen* 
fible  qualities  muft  always  be  attended  with  like  fecret 
powers  ?  The  confequence  feems  powife  neceilary.  At 
leaft,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  th^t  there  is  here  a  con- 
fequence drawn  by  the  mind ;  that  there  is  a  certain  ftep 
taken;  aprocefs  of  thought,  and  an  inference,  which  wants 
to  be  explained.  Thefe  two  propofitions  are  far  froni 
being  the  fame,  I  have  found  that  fuch  an  objiSf  has  always 
been  attended  with  fuch  an  effe£f^  and  /  forefee^  that  other 
obje^Sy  which  are^  in  appearance^  Jimilar^  will  be  attended 
with  fimilar  effects.  I  (hall  allow,  if  you  pleafe,  that 
the  one  propofition  may  juftly  be  inferred  from  the  other; 
I  know  in  fa<ft,  that  it  always  is  inferred.  But  if  you  infift, 
that  the  inference  is  made  by  a  chain  of  reafoning,  I 
defire  you  to  produce  that  reafoning.  The  connexion 
between  thefe  propofitions  is  not  intuitive.  There  is 
required  a  medium,  which  may  enable  the  mind  to  draw 
fuch  an  inference,  if  indeed  it  be  drawn  by  reafoning 
and  argument.  What  that  medium  is,  I  muft  confefs, 
pafies  my  ccmprehenfion  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  thofe 
to  produce  it,  who  aiTert,  that  it  really  exifts,  and  is 
the  origin  of  all  our  conclufions  concerning  matter  of 
hSt. 

This  negativjp  argument  muft  certainly,  in  procefs  of 
time,  become  altogether  convincing,  if  many  penetrat- 
ing and  able  philofophers  Ihall  turn  their  enquiries  this 
way  ;  and  no  one  be  ever  able  to  difcover  any  connect- 
ing propofition  or  intermediate  ftep,  which  fupports  the 
underftanding  in  this  cpnclufion.  But  as  the  queftion  is 
yet  new,  every  reader  may  not  truft  fo  far  to  his  own 
penetration,  as  to  conclude,  becaufe  an  argument  efcapes 
his  enquiry,  that  therefore  it  does  not  really  exift.  For 
this  reafon  it  may  be  requifite  to  venture  upon  a  more 
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dificult  taflc ;  tnd  enumerating  all  the  branches  pf  hiimaii 
{knowledge,  endeavour  to  flxew»  that  none  of  them  caii 
^Soti  Aicb  an  argument. 

All  reafoning$  may  hp  divided  into  two  kinds,  vi%, 
demonftrative  reafoning,  or  that  concerning  relations  of 
ideas,  and  moral  realbning,  or  that  concerning  matter 
of  fa£l;  and  exiftence.  That  there  are  no  demonftrative 
f  rguments  in  (he  cafe,  feems  evident  ^  fince  it  implies  no 
contradidlion,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  may  change, 
^nd  that  an  obje£l,  feemingly  like  thofe  which  we  have 
experienced,  may  be  attended  with  different  or  contrary 
effefls.  May  I  not  clearly  and  diftin6Uy  conceive,*  th^t 
a  body,  falling  from  the  clouds,  and  which,  in  all  other 
|efpe£^$,  refembles  fnow,  has  yet  the  tafte  of  fait  or 
feeling  of  fire?  Is  there  any  more  intelligible  propoft* 
tion  than  to  affirm,  that  all  the  trees  will  flouriih  in  Ds« 
CEMBER  and  January,  and  decay  in  May  apd  June  i 
Now  whatever  is  intelligible,  and  can  be  diftindly  con* 
ceived,  implies  no  contradiAion,  and  can  never  be  proved 
falfe  by  any  demonftrative  argument  or  abftra£t  reafoning^ 
f  prierL 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engaged  by  arguments  to  put 
truft  in  pafl  experience,  and  make  it  the  flandard  of  our 
future  judgment,  thefe  arguments  mufl  be^ probable  only, 
or  fuch  as  regard  matter  of  h&  and  real  exiflence,  ac* 
fording  to  the  divifion  above  mentioned.  But  that  there 
^s  no  argument  of  this  kind,  muft  appear,  if  our  expli- 
^tion  of  that  fpecies  of  reafoning  be  admitted  as  folid 
and  fatisfadory.*  We  have  faid,  that  all  arguments  coi^« 
cerning  exiflence  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  caufe 
and  effeft ;  that  our  knowledge  of  that  relation  is  de- 
rived entirely  from  experience ;  and  that  all  our  experi- 
mental conclufions  proceed  upon. the  fuppofition,  that 
5  .  thci 
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^  futiire  will  be  conformabk  to  the  paft,  To  endear 
your,  tl^erefore,  the  proof  of  thie  laft  fuppofitioQ  bf 
pobable'  arguments,  or  arguments  regarding  ea^iftence, 
muft  be  evidently  going  in  a  circle,  and  taking  that  fof 
granted,  which  is  the  very  point  in  <}ueftionf 

In  reality,  all  arguments  from  experience  are  founded 
on  the  fimilarity,  which  we  difcover  among  natural  ob«  ' 

je^,  and  by  which  we  are  ii^duced  to  exped  efieAe 
fimilar  to  thofe,  which  we  have  found  to  follow  fron^ 
fuch  objeSs.     And  though  none  b\it  a  fool  or  madmaii 
will  ever  pretend  to  di fpute  the  authority  of  experience,   ^^  ^Ja«^«  > 
pr  to  reje£l  that  great  guide  of  human  life ;  it  may  furely 
be  allowed  a  philofopher  to  have  fo  much  curio&(^  tt 
leafty    as  to  ei^amine  the  principle  of  human  nature, 
which  gives  tl^is  mighty  authority  to  experience,  and 
makes  us  draw  advantage  from  that  fimilarity,  whlck 
nature  has*  placed  among  different  objeds.    From  caufes, 
which  appear  fimilar^  we  expefl  fimilar  effeds*    This 
is  the  fum  of  all  our  experimcntial  conclufions.    Now  it 
feems  evident,  that  if  this  conclufion  were  formed  by 
reafon,  it  would  be  as  perfe£t  at  firft,  and  upon  one  in« 
ftance,   as  after  ever  fo   long  a  courfe  of  experience. 
But  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife.    Nothing  fo  like  as  eggs  ; 
yet  no  one,  on  account  of  this  appearing  fimilarity,  ex« 
pefts  the  fame  tafte  and  reli(h  in  all  of  them.    It  is  only 
after  a  long  courfe  of  uniform  experiments  in  any  kind, 
that  we  attain  a  firm  reliance  and  fecurity  with  regard  to 
a  particular  event.    Now  where  is  that  procefs  of  reafon* 
ing,  which,  from  one  inftance,  draws  a  conclufion,  fo 
different  from  that  which  ic  infers  from  an  hundred  in- 
fiances,  that  are  nowife  different  from  that  fingle  one / 
This  queftion  I  propofe  as  much  for  the  fake  of  informa* 
|ion,  as  with  an  intention  of  raifing  di£5cultics.    I  can- 
not find,  I  cannot  in^agine  apy  fuch  reafoning*    But  I 

keep 
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keep  my  mind  ftill  open  to  ioftru£tion,  if  iany  one  will 
vouchfafe  to  beftow  it  on  me« 

.  Should  it  be  faid,  that,  from  a  number  of  uniform 
experiments,  we  infer  a  connexion  between  the  fenfible 
qualities  and  the  fecret  powers ;  this,  I  muft  confefs^ 
feems  the  fame  difficulty,  couched  in  different  terms. 
The  queftion  ftill  recurs.  On  what  procefs  of  argument 
this  infennce  is  founded  ?  Where  is  the  medium,  the  in- 
lerpcilng  ideas,  which  join  proportions  fo  very  wide  of 
fach  other  I  It  is  confefied,  that  the  colour,  confidence 
and  other  fenfible  qualities  of  bread  appear  not,  of  them- 
felves,  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  fecret  powers  of 
nourifhment  and  fupport.  For  otherwife  we  could  infer 
thefe  fecret  powers  from  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe 
fenfible  qualities,  without  the  aid  of  ejcperience ;  con- 
trary to  the  fentiment  of  all  philofophers,  and  contrary 
to  plain  matter  of  fa£l.  Here  then  is  our  natural  Qat^ 
of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  powers  and  influence  of 
all  objefls.  How  is  this  remedied  by  experience?  It 
only  (hews  us  a  number  of  uniform  efFedls,  rcfuUing 
from  certain  objects,  and  teaches  us,  that  thofe  par* 
ticular  objects,  at  that  particular  time,  were  en* 
dowed  with  fuch  powers  and  forces.  When  a  new  ob- 
je6l,  endowed  with  fimilar  fenfible  qualities,  is  produced, 
we  expe6l  fimilar  powers  and  forces,  and  look  for  a  like 
ciFect.  From  a  body  of  like  colour  and  confidence  with 
bread,  we  expe£t  like  nourifhment  and  fupport.  But 
this  furely  is  a  ftep  or  progrefs  of  the  mind,  which  wants 
to  be  explained.  When  a  man  fays,  /  have  founds  in 
all  pq/l  inftances^  fuch  fenfibU  qualities  conjoined  with  fuch 
fecret  powers :  And  when  he  fays,  fimilar  fenfible  qualitiis 
win  always  be  conjoined  with  fimilar  fecret  powers ;  he  is 
not  guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor  are  thefe  propofuions  in 
any  refpe^t  the  fame.    You  fay  that  the  one  propofition 

is 
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95  an  inference  from  the  other*  B|ic  you  muft  confefs^ 
that  the  inference  is  not  intuitive  ;  neither  is  it  demon- 
Arative:  Of  what  nature  is  i%  then  ?  To  fay  it  is  expe* 
rimental^  is  begging  the  queftion.  For  all  inferences 
from  experience  fuppofe,  as  cheir  foundation,  that  the 
future  will  refemble  the  paft,  and  that  fimllar  powers 
will  be  conjoined  with  ftmilar  fenilble  qualities.  If  there 
be  any  ftifpicion,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  may  change, 
and  that  the  paft  may  be  no  rule  for  the  future,  all  expe- 
rience becomes  ufelefs,  and  can  give  rife  to  no  inference 
or  concluilon.  It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  that  any  argu-* 
ments  from  experience  can  prove  this  refemblance  of  the 
paft  to  the  futyre  ;  fince  all  thefe  arguments  are  founded 
on  the  fuppolition  of  that  refemblance.  Let  the  courfe 
of  things  be  allowed  hitherto  ever  fo  regular^  that  alone, 
without  fome  new  argument  or  inference,  proves  not, 
that,  for  the  future,  it  will  continue  fo.  In  vain  do  you 
pretend  to  have  learned  the  nature  of  bodies  from  your 
paft  experience.  Their  fecret  nature,  and  confequently, 
all  their  efFeds  and  influence,  may  change,  without  any 
.change  in  their  fenftble  qualities,  l^his  happens  fome- 
times^  and  with  regard  to  fome  objefis :  Why  may  it 
jiot  happen  al.ways,  and  with  regard  to  all  objects  f  What 
logic,  wji^  procefs  of  argument  fecures  you  againft  this 
fuppolition  ?  My  pra6ltce,  you  fay,  refutes  my  doubts. 
But  jou  miftake  the  purport  of  my  queAion.  As  an 
agent,  I  am  x]uite  fatisfied  in  the  poin.t ;  but  as  a  philo- 
ibpber,  who  has  fome  (hare  of  curiofity,  1  will  not  fay 
icepticifm^  I  want  to  learn  the  foundation  of  this  infe- 
rence. No  reading,  no  enquiry  has  yet  been  able  to 
remove  my  difEcuIty,  or/ give  me  fatisfadion  in  a  matter 
of  fuch  importance.  Can  I  do  better  than  propofe  the 
difficulty  to  the  public,  even  though,  perhaps,  I  have 
fmall  hopes  of  obtaining  a  folution  ?  We  (liall  at  leaft. 
Vol.  II.  E  •  by 
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by  this  means,  be  fenfible  of  our  ignorance,  if  wt  ddl 
not  augment  our  knowledge* 

I  muft  confefs,  that  a  i^an  is  guilty  of  unpardontblo 
arrogance,  who  concludes,  bec&ufe  an  argunnent  bas 
cfcaped  his  own  invefligation,  that  therefore  it  ()oes  not 
really  exi(L  I  muft  alfo  confefs,  that,  though  all  the 
learned,  for  feveral  ages,  fliould  have  employed  them- 
felves  in  fruitlefs  fearch  upon  any  fubjed^,  it  may  ftill^ 
perhaps,  be  rafli  to  conclude  pofitively,  t^at  the  ful^eft 
tnuft,  therefore,  pafs  all  human  comprehenfion.  Even 
though  we  examine  all  the  fources  of  our  know^edge^ 
and  conclude  them  unfit  for  fuch  a  fubjed,  there  may 
ilill  remain  a  fufpiclon,  that  the  enumeration  is  not 
compleat,  or  the  examination  not  accurate.     But  with 

,  ■  ■  .  »  • 

regard  to  the  prcfcnt  fubjeft,  there  are  fomc  confidera- 
tlons,  which  feem  to  remove  all  this  accufation  of  arro- 
gance  or  fufpicion  of  miftal^e. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  mod  ignorant  an4  ftupid  pea- 
fants,  nay  infants,  nay  even  brute  beafts,  improve  by 
experience,  and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  obje^, 
by  obferving  the  effeSs,  which  refult  from  them.  When 
a  child  has  felt  the  fenTation  of  pain  from  touching  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand 
near  any  candle  ;  but  will  expeft  a  fimilar  effcSt  from  a 
caufe,  which  is  fimilar  in  its'  fenfible  qualities  and  ap- 
,  pearance.     If  you  aflert,  therefore,  that  the  underftand- 

"i;  ing  of  the  child  is  led  into  this  conclufion  by  any  procefs 

of  argument  or  ratiocination,  I  may  juftly  require  you  to 
produce  that  argument ;  .nor  have  you  any  pretence  to 
refufe  fo  equitable  a  demand.  You  cannot  fay,  that  the 
argument  is  abftrufe,  and  may  poi&bly  efcape  your  en- 
quiry ;  fince  you  confefs,  that  it  is  obvious  to  the  capa- 
city of  a  mere  infant.  If  you  hefitate,  therefore,  a  mo- 
ment, or  if,  after  reflection,  you  produce  any  intricate 

or 
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m  profound  argument,  you,  in  a  manner,  give  up  the 
queftion,  and  confefs,  that  it  is  not  reafonigg^jyjijch  en* 
'  pges  us  to  fuBpofe  the  paft  refembling  die  future,  and 
to  exped  iimilar  cScSts  ftom  caufes,  which  are,  to  ap* 
pearance,  fimilar.  This  is  the  propofition  which  I  in- 
tended  to  enforce  in  the  prefent  ie£tion«  If  1  be  right, 
I  pretend  not  to  have  made  any  mighty  difcovery.  And 
if  I  be  wrongs  I  muft  acknowledge  myfelf  to  be  indeed 
a  very  backward  fcholar  ;  fince  I  cannot  now  difcover 
an  argument,  which,  it  feems,  was  perfeAly  familiar  ttt* 
to  me,  long  before  I  was  out  of  my  cradle. 
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Sceptical  Solution  of  thefe  Doubts. 

PART     li 

THE  paf&on  for  pt}iIofophy,  like  that  for  religion* 
feems  liable  to  this  inconvenience^  that,  though 
it  aims  at  the  cdrredion  of  our  manners,  and  extirpation 
of  our  vices,  it  may  only  ferve,  by  imprudent  manage- 
ment, to  fofter  a  predominant  inclination,  and  pulh  the 
mind)  with  more  determined  refolution,  towards  that 
fide,  which  already  Jraws  too  mucb»  by  ithe  biafs  and 
propenfity  of  the  natural  temper.  It  is  certain^  that) 
while  we  afpire  to  the  magnanimous  iirmnefs  of  the  phi- 
lofophic  fage,  and  endeavour  to  confine  our  pleafures 
altogether  within  our  own  minds,  we  may,  at  laft,  ren- 
der our  philofbphy  like  that  of  Epictetus,  and  other 
Stoks^  only  a  more  refined  fyflem  of  felfifhnefs,  and 
reaibn  ourfelves  out  of  all  virtue,  as  well  as  focial  en- 
joyment*  .  While  we  ftudy  with  attention  the  vanity  or 
human  life,  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the  empty 
and  tranfitory  nature  of  riches  and  honours,  we  are, 
perhaps,  all  the  while,  flattering  our  natural  indolence, 
which,  hating  the  buftle  of  the  world,  and  drudgery  of 
buiinefs,  feeks  a  pretence  of  reafon,  to  give  itfelf  a  full 
and  uncontroled  indulgence*  There  is,  however,  one 
fpecies  of  philofopby,  which  feems  little  liable  to  this 
inconvenience,    and  that  becaufe  it  flrikes  in  with  no 

E  3  diforderly 
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diforderly  paffion  of  the  human  mind,  nor  can  mFngt* 
icfelf  with  any  natural  afFedion  or  propenfity )  and  that 
is  the  AcAD£Mic  or  Sceptical  philofopby.  The  aca- 
demics t^k  always  of  doubt  and  fufpcnfe  of  judgment^ 
of  danger  in  hafty  determinations,  of  confining  to  very- 
narrow  bounds  the  enquiries  of  the  underftanding,  and 
of  renouncing  all  fpeculations  which  lie  not  within  the 
limits  of  common  life  and  pradice.  Nothings  therefore^ 
can  be  more  contrary  than  fucb  a  philofophy  to  the  fu*. 
pine  indolence  of  the  mind>  its  ra(h  arrogance,  its  loftjp 
pretenfions,  and  its  fuperftitious  credulity.  Every  paf- 
fion is  mortified  by  k,  except  the  love  of  truth ;  and 
that  paffion  never  is,  nor  can  be  carried  to  too,  high  a  de- 
gree. Ilr  is  furprifing,  therefore,  that  this  philofophy, ' 
which,  in  almoft  every  inftance,  muit  be  harmlefs  and 
innocent,  fliould  be  the  fubjied  of  fo  much  groondle& 
reproach  and  obloquy.  But,  perhaps^  the  very  circum* 
ftance,  which  renders  it  fi>  innocent,  is  what  chiefly  ex- 
pofes  it  to  the  pabltc  hatred  and  refentment.  By  flatter- 
ing no  irregular  paffion,  it  gains  few  partteans :  By  op>» 
pofing  fo  many  vices  and  follies,  it  ratfes  to  itfelf  abun- 
dance of  enemies,  who  ftigmattae  it  u  Ubesdne,  pro- 
fane,  and  irrcHgious. 

Nor  need  we  fear»  that  this  philofophy,  white  It  en- 
deavours to  limit  our  enquiries  to  common  life,,  (hould 
ever  undermine  the  reafonings  of  common  life,  and  carry 
its  doubts  fo  far  as  to  deftroy  all  adion,,  as  well  as  fpecu* 
lation.  Nature  will  always  maintain  her  rights,  and 
prevail  in  the  end  over  any  abftra£l  reafoning  whatfoever» 
Though  we  fhould  conclude,  for  inftance,  a»  in  the 
foregoing  fe£{ion,  that,  in  all  reafonings  from  experiehos, 
there  is  alkep  taken  by  the  mind,  which  is  not  fupported 
by  any  aigument  or  procefs  of  the  underftanding ;  there 
is  no  danger,  that  tbefe  reafoniogs,^  on  which  almoft 

I  alt 
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all  knowledge  depends,  will  ever  be  aiFe£ted  by  fuch  a 
difcovcry.  If  the  mind  be  not  engaged  by  argumept  to 
knake  tfaia  ftep,  it  muft  be  induced  by  fotne  other  prin« 
ciple  -of  equal  weight  and  authority  ;  and  that  principle 
will  prefenre  its  influence  as  long  as  human  nature  re- 
Biaint  .the  fame.  What  that  principle  is^  may  well  be 
worth  the  pains  of  enquiry. 

Suppofe  a  petfon^  though  endowed  with  the  ftrongeft 
ifcdties  of  reafon  and  refledion,  to  be  brought  on  a 
fiidden  into  this  world  ;  he  would,  indeed,  immediately 
obferve  a  continual  fucceflion  of  objeds,  and  one  event 
following  another ;  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  difcovdr 
fttty  thing  farther.  He  would  not,  at  firft,  by  any  rea* 
loaing,  be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  caufe  and  eiFed ; 
fince  the  particular  powers,  by  which  all  natural  opera- 
tions are  performed^  never  appear  to  the  fenfes ;  nor  is 
it  reafonable  to  conclude,  merely  becaufe  one  event,  in 
one  ioAaoce^  precedes  another,  that  therefore  the  one  ii 
the  cattfe)  the  other  tbt  tStSt.  Their  conjundion  ouy 
br  arbitrary  and  cafual.  There  may  be  no  reafon  to  in- 
fer the  exiftence  of  the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the 
other.  And  in  a  word^  fiich  a  perfon,  without  more 
experience,  co«ld  never  employ  his  conjeAure  or  ceo/bn* 
Ing  concerning  any  matter  or  faA,  or  be  afTured  of  any 
tiling  beyond  what  Wa^  immediately  prefent  to  his  tne^ 
mory  and  fenfes^ 

Suppofe  again,  that  he  has  acquired  more  experience^ 
and  has  lived  fo  long  in  the  world  as  to  have  obferved 
fimilar  olgeds  or  events  to  be  conftantly  conjoined  to- 
gether ;  what  is  the  confequence  of  this  experience  ? 
He  immediately  infeis  the  exiftence  of  the  one  objeA 
from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  Yet  he  has  not,  by 
all  his  experience,  acquired  any  idea  or  knowledge  of  the 
fecret  power^  by  which  the  one  obje£l  produces  the  other ; 

£  4  nor 
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nor  lis  it,  by  any  procefs  of  rcafoning,  he  Is  engaged  to^ 
draw  this  inference.  But  ftill  he  finds  bimfelf  deter- 
mined  to  draw  it:  And  though  he  fliould  be  convinced, 
that  his  underftanding  has  no-  part  in  the  operation,  he- 
would  neverthclcfs  continue  in  the  famecourfe  of  think- 
ing. There  is  fome  other  principle,  which  determine^' 
him  to  form  fuch  a  conclufion. 

* 

Thir  principle  is  Cdstom  or  Habit.  For  wherever 
the  repetition  of  any  particular  a£l  or  operation  produces 
a  propenfity  to  renew  the  fame  adl  or  operation,  without 
being  impelled  by  any  reafoning  or  procefs  of  the  under- 
ffanding ;  wc  always  fay,  that  this  propenfity  is  the  effeA 
of  Cvjlom.  By  employing  that  word,  we  pretend'  not  to* 
have  given  the  ultimate  reafon  of  fuch  a-  propenfity.  Wc 
only  point  out  a  principle  of  human  nature,  which  is- 
univerfally  acknowledged,  and  which  is  well  known  by 
its  effeiEls.  Perhaps,  we  can  pu(h  our  enquiries  no 
ferther,  or  pretend  to  give  the  caufe  of  this  cau/e ;  but 
muft  reft  contented  with  it  as  the  ultimate  principle, 
which  we  can  aifign,  of  all  our  condufiom  fram  expe* 
rience.  It  is  fufficient  fatisf^^lion,  that  we  can  go  fo  farj' 
without  repining  at  the  narrownefs  of  our  faculties,  be- 
caufe  they  will  carry  us  no  farther.  And  it  is  certain  we 
here  advance  a  very  intelligible  propofition  at  leaft,  i6 
not  a  true  one,  when  we  aflert,  that,  after  the  conftanf 
conjunction  of  two  objeds,  heat  and  flame,  for  inftance, 
weight  and  folidicy,  we  are  determined  by  cuftom  alone 
to  expert  the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other. 
This  hypothefis  feems  even  the  only  one,  which  explains 
the  difficulty,  why  we  draw,  from  a  thoufand  inflances^ 
an  inference,  which  we  are  not  able  to  draw  from  one 
inftance,  that  is,  in  no  refpe6^,  different  from  thetn* 
Reafon  is  incapable  of  any  fuch  variation.  The  conclu* 
fions,  which  it  draws  from  confidering'  one  circle,  are 

the 
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the  fame  which  it  would  form  upon  furveylng  all  the 
circles  in  the  unlverfe.  But  no  man,  having  feen  only 
one  body  move  after  being  impelled  by  another,  could 
infer,  that  every  other  body  will  nK>ve  after  a  like  im- 
pulfe.  All  inferences  from  experience^  therefore,  art 
efie£ls  of  cuftom,  not  of  reafoning  *• 

Cuftom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life.  It 
is  that  principle  alone,  which  renders  our  experience 
ufeful  to  us,  and  makes  us  exped,  for  the  future,  A 
fimilar  train  of  events  with  thofe  which  have  appeared 
in  the  paft.  Without  the  influence  of  cuftom,  we  {faould 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fad,  beyond  what 
is  immediately  prefent  to  the  memory  and  fenfes.  We 
fliould  never  know  how  to  adjuft  means  to  ends,  or  to 
employ  our  najtural  powers  in  the  produ£lion  of  any 
effed.  There,  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  all  a(^ion,  as 
well  as  of  the  chief  part  of  fpeculation. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that,  though 
our  conclufions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our 
memory  and  fenfes,  and  aflure  us  of' matters  of  fa^ 
which  happened  in  the  moft  diftant  places  and  moft  re- 
note  ages ;  yet  fome  fad  muft  always  be  prefent  to  thp 
fenfes  or  memory,  from  which  we  may  firft  proceed  in 
drawing  thefe  conclufions.  A  man,  who  (hould  find  in 
a  defert  country  the  remains  of  pompous  buildings,  would 
conclude,  that  the  country  had,  in  ancient  times,  been 
cultivated  by  civilized  inhabitants ;  but  did  nothing  of 
this  nature  occur  to  him,  he  could  never  form  fuch  an 
inference.  We  learn  the  events  of  former  ages  from 
hiftory;  but  then  we  muft  perufe  the  volumes,  in 
which  this  inftrufiion  is  contained,  and  thence  carry 
up  our  inferences  from  one  teftimony  to  another^  till  we 
Vrive  at  the  eye-witnefles  and  fpedators  of  thefe  diftaat 

•  See  NOTE  [B]. 
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events.  In  a  Wbrd,  if  we  proceed  not  upon  foine  h&^ 
prefent  to  the  memory  or  fenfes,  our  reafonings  would 
be  merely  hypothetical ;  and  however  the  particular  link» 
might  be  conneAed  with  each  other^  the  whole  chain  of 
inferences  w/>uld  have  nothing  to  fupport  it,  nor  could 
we  ever,  by  its  means,  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any 
real  exiftence.  If  I  a(k,  why  you  believe  any  particular 
matter  of  fa£^*  which  you  relate,  yott  muft  tell  me  fome 
reafon ;  and  this  reafon  will  be  fome  other  fad,  con- 
neSed  with  it.  But  as  you  cannot  proceed  after  this 
manner,  in  infinitum^  you  muft  at  laft  terminate  in  fome 
fad,  which  is  prefent  to  your  memory  or  fenfes  ;  Or  muft 
allow  that  your  belief  is  entirely  wiibout  foundatiom. 

What  then  is  the  conclufion  of  the  whole  matter^ 
K  fimple  one ;  though^  k  muft  be  confeiM,  pretty  tt^ 
mote  from  the  common  theories  of  philofophy^  All 
belief  of  matter  of  fad  or  real  exiftence  is  derived 
merely  from  Ibme  objed,  prefent  lo  the  memory  or 
fenfes,  and  a  cuftomary  coi^undion  between  that  and 
fome  other  objed.  Or  in  other  words ;  having  founds 
In  many  inftsnces,  that  any  two  kinds  of  olijeds,  flame 
and  heat,  fnow  and  cold,  have  always  been  conjoined 
together ;  if  flame  or  fiiow  be  prefented  anew  to  the 
fenfes,  the  mind  is  carried  by  cuftom  to  exped  heat  or 
coM,  and  to  belitve^  that  fiich  a  quality  does  exift^  and 
will  difcover  itfelf  upon  a  nearer  approach.  This  belief 
is  the  neceflary  refult  of  placing  the  mind  in  fuch  dr- 
cumftances.  It  is  an  operation  of  the  ibul,  when  we  are 
{q  fituated>  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the  paffion  (rf'  love^ 
when  we  receive  benefits  \  or  hatred,  when  we  meet 
with  injuries.  All  thefe  operations  are  a  fpecies  of  na- 
tural inftinds,  which  no  reafoniog  or  procefs  of  the 
t!lK>ught  and  underftanding  is  able,  either  to  produce,  of 
to  prevent. 

At 
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At  this  point)  it  would  be  very  allowable  for  us  to 
ftop  our  philofophical  refearches.  In  moft  queftions, 
we  can  never  make  a  fingle  ftep  farther;  and  in  all 
queftions,  we  muft  terminate  here  at  laft,  after  our  moft 
reftlefs  and  curious  enquiries.  But  ftiU  our  curiofity 
will  be  pardonable,  perhaps  commendable,  if  it  carry  us 
on  to  ftill  fisirther  refearcbes,  and  make  us  ejuUnine  more 
accurately  the  nature  of  this  btlief^  and  of  the  cu/iomary 
wijsm^kny  whence  it  is  derived.  By  this  means  we 
may  meet  with  fome  explications  and  analogies,  that 
will  give  fatisfadion  ;  at  leaft  to  fuch  as  love  the  abftraA 
fciences,  and  can  be  entertained  with  fpeculations,  whicfa» 
however  accurate,  may  ftill  retain  a  degree  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  As  to  readers  of  a  different  tafte;  the  re- 
mainij^  part  of  this  fedion  is  not  calculated  for  them, 
and  the  following  enquiries  nuy  well  be  iinderftood^ 
though  k  be  negle Aod. 

PART      II. 

Nothing  is  more  firee  than  the  imaginatloii  of  mtn  r  ^ 
and  thcMigh  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  ftock  of  ideas^  , 
furni/hed  by  the  internal  -and  external  fenfes,  it  has  un- 
Kmited  power  of  mixing,  compounding,  feparating,  and 
dividing  thefe  ideas,   in  all  the  varieties  of  iiAion  ani 
vifion.     It  tan  feign  ft  train  of  events,  with  all  the  api- 
pearance  of  reality,   albribe  to  them  a  particular  time 
and  place,  conceive  them  as  eaciflent,  and  paint  them 
out  to  itfelf  with  every  circamflance,   that  belongs  to 
any  hiftorica!  faA,  which  it  believes  with  the  greateft  cer-  / 
tainty.     Wherein,  therefore,  confifls  the  dtfierence  be* 
tween  fach  a  fifiion  and  belief?     It  lies  not  naerely  in 
any  peculiar  idea,   which  is  annexed  to  fuch  a  concept 
tion  as  contmands  our  afient,  and  which  is  wanting  to 
every  known  fi£tion.    For  as  the  mind  has  authority  over 
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all  iCB  ideas,  it  could  voluntarily  annex  this  particular  liti 
to  any  iidion,  and  confequently  be  able  to  believe  what^ 
ever  it  pleafes  ;  contrary  to  what  we  find  by  daily  experi^ 
cnce.  We  can,  in  our  conception,  join  the  head  of  a 
man  to  the  body  of  a  horfe ;  but  it  19  not  in  our  power 
to  believe,  that  fuch  an  animal  has  ever  really  exifled. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the*  difference  between 
fiHion  and  ieiief  Iks  in  fome  fentiment  or  feeling,  which 
is  annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former^  and  which 
depends  not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  commanded  at  plea- 
fure.  It  muft  be  excited  by  nature,  like  all  other  fentiments  j 
and  muft  arife  from  the  particular  fituation,  in  which 
the  mind  is  placed  at  any  particular  juncture.  Whenever 
any  objeA  is  prefented  to  the  memory  or  fenfes^  it  ini<=' 
mediately,  by  theforceof  cuftom,  carries  the  imagination 
to  conceive  that  objed,  which  i«  ufiially  conjoined  to  it ; 
and  this  conception  is  attended  with  a  feeling  or  fenti^ 
ment,  different  from  the  loofe  reveries  of  the  fancy.  In 
this  confifts  the  whole  nature  of  belief.  For  as  there  is 
ao  matter  of  fad  which  we  believe  fo  firmly,  that  ^e 
cannot  conceive  the  contrary,  there  would  be  no  difie-^ 
fence  between  the  conception  aflented  to,  and  that 
which  is  rejeded,  were  it  not  for  fome  fentiment,  which 
diftinguiihes  the  one  from  the  other.  If  I  fee  a  billiard^ 
ball  moving  towards  another,  on  a  fmooth  table,  I  can 
cafily  conceive  it  to  ftop  upon  contad.  This  concep- 
tion implies  no  contradidion ;  but  flill  it  feels  very  dif^ 
ferently  from  that  conception,  by  which  I  reprefent  tat 
myfelf  the  impulfe,  and  the  communication  of  motion 
from  one  ball  to  another. 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  definitim  of  this  fentiment^  wo 
fliould,  perhaps,  find  it  a  very  difficult,  if  not  an  impof** 
Able  taik ;  in  the  fame  numner  as  if  we  fhould  endeavour 
10  define  the  feeling  of  cold  or  palfion  of  anger,  to  a 
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creature  who  never  had  any  experience  of  thefe  fentU 
inents*   '  Belief  is  the  tfuv  and  proper  name  of  this 
feeling;  and  no  one  is  ever  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  mean* 
mg  of  that  term ;    becaufe  every  man  is  every  moment 
confcious  of  the  fentiment  reprefented  by  it.      It  may 
not,   however,   be  improper  to  attempt  a  defcripiion  of 
this  fentiment ;   in  hopes*  we  may,  by  that  means^  arrive 
at  fome  analogies,  which  may  afford  a  more  perfc(9  ex* 
plication  of  it.     I  fay  then,  that  belief  is  nothing  but  a  f 
more  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm,   fteady  conception  of ' 
an  objed,  than  what  the  imagination  alone  is  ever  able 
to  attain.     This  variety  of  terms,   which  may  feem  fo ' 
unpbilofophical,   is  intended  only  to  exprefs  that  zGt  of 
the  mind,  which  renders  realities,  or  what  is  taken  (or 
Rich,   more  prefent  to  us  than  fidtons,   caufes  them  to 
weigh  more  in  the  thought,    and  gives  them  a  fuperior 
influence  on  the  paiEons  and  imagination.     Provided  we 
agree  about  the  thing,  it  is  needlefs  to  difpute  about  the 
terms.     The  imagination  has  the  command  over  all  its 
ideas,  and  can  join  and  mix  and  vary  them,    in  all  the 
ways  poi&ble.     It  may  conceive  fictitious  objedls  with  all 
the  circumftances  of  place  and  time.     It  may  fet  them, 
in  a  manner,  before  our  eyes,  in  their  true  colours,  juft 
as  they  might  have  exifled.     But  as  it  is  impoffible,  that 
this  faculty  of  ima^nation  can  ever,  of  itfelf,  reach  be- 
lief, it  is  evident,  that  belief  confifts  not  in  the  peculiar 
nature  or  order  of  ideas,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  con- 
reption,  and  In  tYicir  fetling  to  the  mind.     I  confefs,  that 
it  is  impoffible  pe.'fe£tiy  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner 
of  conception.     We  may  make  ufe  of  words,   which 
exprefs   fometbing   near   it.      But  its   true  and  proper 
name,  as  we  obferved  before,  is  belief  \  which  is  a  term, 
that  every  one  fufficiently  underftands  in  common  life. 
And  in  philoibphy,   we  can  go  no  farther  than  aflert, 
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that  hiliif  ii  fomething  fdc  by  the  miodt  which  diftin* 
guiflies  th€  ideas  of  the  jiidgmeot  from  the  fidions  of 
the  tmagiaation.  It  gives  them  more  weight  and  influ- 
ence ;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  importaoce ;  ioforcea 
them  in  the  mind ;  aod  renders  them  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  our  anions.  I  hear  at  prefent,  for  inftance,  a 
perfon's  voice,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  j  and  the 
found  comes  as  from  the  next  room.  This  impreifion  of 
my  fenfes  immediately  conveys  my  thought  to  the  per* 
fon,  together  with  all  the  furrounding  objeds.  I.paio( 
them  out  to  myfelf  as  exifting  at  prefent*  with  the  fame 
qualities  and  relations,  of  which  I  formerly  knew  them 
poflTcft.  Thefe  ideas  take  fafter  hold  of  my  mind,  thai^ 
ideas  of  an  enchanted  caftle.  They  are  very  different  to 
the  feeling,  and  have  a  much  greater  influence  of  every 
kind,  either  to  give  pleafure  or  pain,  joy  or  forrow. 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  allow,  that  the  fentimentof  belief  is  nothing 
but  a  conception  more  intenfe  and  fteady  than  what  at- 
tends the  mere  fidions  of  the  imagination,  and  that  this 
manner  of  conception  ariies  from  a  cuftpmary  conjunct 
tion  of  the  obje6l  with  fomething  prefent  to  the  memoiy 
or  fenfes :  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  difficult,  upoi| 
thefe  fuppoiltions,  to  find  other  operations  of  the  mind 
analogous  to  it,  and  to  trace  up  thefe  phapnomena  to 
principles  ftiil  more  general. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  nature  has  eftabliihecl 
connexions  among  particular  idea?,  and  that  no  fooner 
one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  introdup^.  its  cor^ 
relative,  and  carries  our  attention  towards  it^  by  a  gentle 
and  infenfible  movement.  Thefe  principles  of  connexion 
or  aflbciation  we  have  reduced  to  three,  namely,  Rejim" 
Uatui^  Coniigmiy^  and  Cau/ationi  which  are  the  only 
bonds,  that  unite  our  thoughts  together,  and  beget  that 
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regular  train  of  refledion  or  difcourfe,  whicb»  in  ai 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  ukes  place  among  all  mankind. 
Now  here  ariies  a  queftion,  on  which  the  folution  of  the 
prefent  difficult3r  will  depend*  Does  it  happen,  in  all  tfaefe 
relations,  tbac>  when  one  of  the  objeAs  is  prcfented  to 
Che  fenfct  or  memory^  the  mind  is  not  only  carried  to 
the  cooifeptioii  of  the  ^onelative,  but  reaches  a 
fieadser  and  ftronger  conception  of  it  than  what  other* 
wife  it  wodd  have  been  able  to  attain  i  This  ftema  to 
lie  the  cafe  with  that  belief,  which  arifes  from  the  rela- 
tion of  caitfe  and  tScSt.  And  if  the  oafe  be  the  fame 
with  the  other  relations  or  principles  of  aflbciation,  this 
%BMj  be  efiabUflied  as  a  general  law,  which  takes  place 
In  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

We  may,  therefore,  obfenre,  as  the  firft  experiment 
to  our  prefent  purpofe,  that,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
pi  Awe  of  an  abfent  friend,  our  idea  of  htm  is  evidently 
enlivened  by  the  refemblana^  and  that  every  paiSon, 
whicb  that  idea  oocafions,  whether  of  joy  or  forrow, 
acqnires  new  force  and  vigour.  In  producing  this  eiFed^ 
there  concur  both  a  relation  and  a  prefent  impreffion. 
Where  Ae  pAure  bears  him  no  refemblance,  or  at  Icaft 
was  not  intended  for  him,  it  never  fo  much  as  conveys 
cur  thought  to  him :  And  where  it  is  abfent,  as  well  as 
the  perfott)  though  the  mind  may  pais  from  the  thought 
of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other ;  it  feels  its  idea  to  he 
rather  weakened  than  enlivened  by  that  tranfition.  We 
take  a  pleafure  in  viewing  the  piAure  of  a  friend,  when 
it  is  fet  before  us ;  but  when  it  is  removed,  rather  chufe 
to  confider  him  direAly,  than  by  refleAion  in  an  image, 
which  is  equally  diftant  and  obfcore. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  RoiiAK  Catholic  religion 
may  be  confidered  as  inftances  of  the  feme  nature.  The 
devotees  of  that  fuperftition  ufually  plead  in  exoufe  for 
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the  miimmeries,  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that 
they  feel  the  good  effe£i;  of  tfaofe  externd  motions,  and 
poftures,  and  adions,  in  enlivening  their  devotion  and 
quickening  their  fervour,  which  otherwife  would  decay, 
if  diroded  entirely  to  diftant  and  immaterial  objeds. 
We  Ibadow  out  the  objefb  of  oar  faith,  fay  they,  in 
fenfible  types  and  images,  and  render  them  more  prefent 
to  us  by  the  immediate  prefence  of  thefe  types,  than  it 
is  poffible  for  u$  to  do,  merely  by  an  intelledual  view 
and  contemplation.  SenfiMe  objeSs  have  always  a  greater 
influence  on  the  fancy  than  any  other  $  and  this  influ* 
ence  they  readily  convey  to  thofe  ideas,  ta  which  they 
are  related,  and  which  they  referable.  I  (hall  only  infer 
from  thefe  pradices,  and  this  reafoning,  that  the  efFed 
of  refemblance  in  enlivening  the  ideas  is  very  common  ; 
and  as  in  every  cafe  a  refemblance  and  a  prefent  imprefr 
fion  muft  concur,  we  are  abundantly  fupplied  with  exper 
riments  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  principle. 

Wc  may  |tdd  force  to  thefe  experiments  by  others  of  a 
different  kind,  in  confidering  the  effe£^s  of  contiguity  as 
well  as  of  refemblance*  It  is  certain,  that  diftance  dimi- 
nifhes  the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that,  upon  our  ap- 
proach to  any  obje^  ;  though  it  does  not  diicover  itfelf 
to  our  fenfes ;  it  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an  influ- 
ence, which  imitates  an  immediate  impreflion.  The 
thinking  on  any  obje£l  readily  tranfports  the  mind  to 
what  is  contiguous  ;  but  it  is  only  the  a&i^al  prefence  of 
an  objed,  that  tranfports  it  with  a  fuperior  vivacity. 
When  I  am  a  few  miles  from  home,  whatever  relates  to 
it  touches  me  more  nearly  than  when  I  am  two  hundred 
leagues  diftant ;  though  even  at  that  diftance  the  refled- 
ing  on  any  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  friends  or 
family  naturally  produces  an  idea  of  them.  But  as  in 
this  latter  cafe^  both  the  objeds  of  the  mind  are  ideas ; 
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^dCwMiibendiDg  there  is  an  eafy  traniition  between  tb*emi 
that  tranfition  alone  is  not  able  to  give  a  fuperior  viva* 
dty  to  anj  Of  tile  ideas^  for  want  of  feme  itiunediate 
itnpFeffion  *. 

No  one  can  dotibt  btft  caufation  has  the  fame  Influ- 
ence  as  the  other  two  relations  of  refemblance  and  con- 
tiguity. Superflitious  people  are  fond  of  the  reliques  of 
laints  and  holy  men,  for  the  fame  reafon',  that  they  feek 
after  types  or  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion^ 
and  give  them  a  more  intimate  and  ftrong  conception  of 
thofe  exemplary  lives,  which  they  defire  to  imitate* 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  beft  reliqoes,  which 
a  devotee  could  procure,  would  be  the  handy  work  of  a 
fai/it ;  and  if  his  cloatbs  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  it  is  becaufe  they  were  once  at  his 
difpofal,  and  wei'e  moved  and  zScSttd  by  him  ;  in  which 
refped  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  imperfed  effeSs,  and 
as  conneded  with  him  by  a  fhorter  chain  of  confequencea 
than  my  of  thofe,  by  whieh  we  learn  the  reality  of  his 
exiftenee* 

Supt>ofe,  that  the  fon  of  a  friend,  who  had  been- long 
dead  or  abfent,  were  prefented  to  us;  it  is  evident,  that 

*  **  Natunne  oofais,  inquity  daCaiff  dtcam,  an  cirrore  ^fiodmOf  vtg 
**  cam  ea  loca  ▼ideamus^  in  -^uibui  memoria  dignot  viros  acceperimvf 
**  multum  ttk  verfatos,  magit  movearaur,  quam  fiqaando  eorum  ipforam 
<*  aut  faAi  audiainnfl  aat  ftriptum  aliqood  legamm  ?  Velot  ego  auoc  mo- 
^  veor.  Veirit  enin  mihi  Platoivis  in  mcatemi  qiiein  arcqtimus  pri« 
**  mum  hic  dirpatare  (blitam  9  Cajut  etiam  illi  hortuH*  propinqtii  m>n  me- 
'^  moriam  iblun  mihi  affernnt,  fed  ipfum  iiidentur  in  coofpeflu  meo  hic 
**  ponere^  Hic  SPEVsirpu«,  hie  Xcnocratzs^  hic  ejus  auditor  Po« 
**  LEiffo;  cujui  ipfa  ilia  feffio  fait,  quam  irideam«».  Eqoidem  «tiam  cu* 
**  mm  flBoRram  Hostiliam  dito^  noa  haitc  novam,  qu«  mihi  minor  e/ie 
*'  ridetor  poflqoam  eft  major>  iblebam  intuens,  Scipionem,  Catonsm^ 
^  Lmuvu,  noftram  Tcro  in  primis  avum  cogitate.  Tanta  vis  admoni- 
**  tioois  eft  in  locis ;  ut  noa  fine  caofa  ex  hit  memorise  ded«£U  £t  difd- 
«  plin/-        CicBuo  Je  FMuu   Lib.  t. 
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this  ohjtSt  would  inftantly  revive  its  correlative  ideal)  and 
recal  t6  our  thoughts  all  paft  intimacies  and  familiarities^ 
in  more  lively  colours  than  they  would  otherwife  have 
appeared  to  us.  This  is  another  phsenomejion)  which 
fcems  to  prove' the  principle  above-mentioned. 

We  may  obferve,  that,  in  thefe  phenomena,  the  be- 
lief of  the  correlative  obje£l  is  always  prefuppofed ; 
without  which  the  relation  could  have  no  efFed.  The 
influence  of  the  pidure  fuppofes,  that  we  believe  our 
friend  to  have  once  exided.  Contiguity  to  home  can 
never  excite  our  ideas  of  home,  unlefs  we  believe  that  it 
really  exifts.  Now  I  afTert,  that  this  belief,  where  it 
reaches  beyond  the  memory  or  fenfcs,  is  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture, and  arifes  from  fimilar  caufes,  with  the  tranfition 
of  thought  aiid  vivacity  of  conception  here  explained. 
When  I  throw  a  piece  of  dry  wood  into  a  fire,  my  mind 
is  immediately  carried  to  conceive,  that  it  augments,  not 
extinguiihes  the  flame.  This  tranfition  of  thought  from 
the  caufe  to  the  effe£t  proceeds  not  from  reafon.  It  de- 
rives its  origin  altogether  from  cuftom  and  experience. 
And  as  it  firft  begins  from  an  objeA,  prefent  to  the 
fenfes,  it  renders  the  idea  or  conception  of  flame  more 
ftrong  and  lively  than  aiiy  loofe,  floating  reverie  of  the 
imagination.  That  idea  arifes  immediately.  The 
thought  moves  inftantly  towards  it,  and  conveys  to  it 
all  that  force  of  conception,  which  is  derived  from  the 
imprelEon  prefent*-  to  the  fenfes.  When  a  fword  is 
levelled  at  my  breaft,  does  not  the  idea  of  wound  and 
pain  flrrike  me  more  (Irongly,  than  when  a  glafs  of  wine 
is  prefentcd  to  me,  even  though  by  accident  this  idea 
fhould  occur  after  the  Appearance  of  the  latter  objeS  r 
But  what  is  there  in  this  whole  matter  to  caufe  fuch  a 
ilrong  cbnception,  except  only  a  prefent  objedl  and  a 
cuilomary  tranfition  to  the  idea  of  another  objedt,  which 
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We  have  been  accuftomed  to  conjoin  with  the  former  ? 
This  is  the  whole  operation  of  the  mind,  in  all  our  con- 
clufions  concerning  matter  of  fa£^  and  exiftence ;  and  it 
is  a  fatisfa£tion  to  find  fome  analogies,  by  which  it  may 
be  explained.  Thq  tranfuion  from  a  prefent  objed  does 
in  all  cafes  give  ftrength  and  folidity  to  the  related  idea. 

Here,  thcii,  is  a  kind  of  pre-eftabli(hed  hafmony  be- 
tween the  courftf  of  nature  and  the  iucceffion  of  our 
ideas ;  and  though  the  powers  and  forces,  by  which  the 
former  is  governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us ;  yet  our 
thoughts  and  conceptions  have  ftill,  we  find,  gone  on 
in  the  fame  train  wnh  the  other  works  of  nature.  Cuf- 
tom  is  that  principle,  by  which  this  correfpondence  haS 
been  effedled ;  fo  neceflary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our 
f|>ecies,  and  the  regulation  of  our  condu£l,  in  every  cir* 
cumftance  and  occurrence  of  human  life.  Had  not  the 
prcfence  of  an  object  inftantly  excited  the  idea  of  thofe 
objects,  commonly  conjoined  with  It,  all  our  knowledge 
mud  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  fphere  of  our  me- 
mory and  fenfes ;  and  we  fliould  nev(  r  have  been  able  to 
adjuft  means  to  extds,  or  employ  our  natural  powers, 
either  to  the  producing  of  good,  or  avoiding  of  evil. 
Thofe,  who  delight  in  the  difcovery  and  contemplation 
of  fnal  caufesj  have  here  ample  fubje<3  to  employ  their 
wonder  and  admiration. 

I  fhall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  forego- 
ing theory,  that,  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  infer  like  effeds  from  like  caufes,  and  via 
verfa^  is  fo  efFential  to  the  fubfiftence  of  all  human  crea- 
ture?, it  is  not  probable,  that  it  could  be  traded  to  the 
fallacious  dcdufllons  of  our  rcafon,  which  is  flow  in  its 
operations  ;  appears  not,  in  any  degree,  during  the  firft 
years  of  infancy;  and  at  beft  is,  in  every  age  and  period 
of  human  life,   extremely  liable  to  error  and  miflake. 

F  2  It 
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It  is  more  coitformable  to  the  ordinary  wifdom  of  na- 
ture to  fecure  fo  necefiary  an  ad  of  the  mind,  by  fome 
Tnftindt  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may  be  infallible 
m  its  operations,  may  difcover  itfelf  at  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  life  and  thought,  and  itiay  be  independent  of  all 
the  laboured  deductions  of  the  underftanding.  As  nn,^ 
ture  has  taught  us  the  ufe  of  our  Ihnbs,  without  giving 
us  the  knowledge  of  the  mufcles  and  nerves^  by  which 
they  are  aduated ;  fo  has  (he  implanted  in  us  an  inftind» 
which  carries  forward  the  thought  in  a  correfpondent 
courfe  to  that  which  file  has  eftabliflied  among  external 
objeds ;  though  we  are  ignorant  of  thofe  powers  and 
forces,  on  which  this  regular  courfe  and  fuccefficMi  of 
objeds  totally  depends* 
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Of  Probability *« 

THOUGH  there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  Chance  in  the 
world ;  our  ignorance  of  the  real  caufe  of  any 
event  has  the  fame  influence  on  the  underftanding,  and 
begets  a  like  fpecies  of  belief  or  opinion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability^  which  arifes  from  a 
fuperiority  of  chances  on  any  ftdej  and  according  as 
this  fuperiority  encreares,  and  furpaflfes  the  oppofite 
chances,  the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  en- 
creafe,  and  begets  ftill  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  aflent 
to  that  fide,  in  which  we  difcover  the  fuperiority.  If  a 
dye  were  marked  with  one  figure  or  number  of  fpots  on 
four  fides,  and  with  another  figure  or  number  of  fpots  ou 
the  two  remaining  fides,  it  would  be  more  probable,  that 
the  former  would  turn  up  than  the  latter ;  though  if  it 
had  a  thoufand  fides  marked  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
only  one  fide  difierent,  the  probability  would  be  much 
higher,  and  our  belief  or  expedation  of  the  event  more 
fteady   and  fecure.      This  procefs  of  the  thought  of 

*  Mr«  Lock*  dlynAn  tXl  argomeots  into  (knoaftiatiTe  ind  praUbk, 
Ia  this  Tiew,  we  muft  fay,  that  it  it  only  probable  all  men  iniift  die^  or  that 
the  fun  will  rife  to>morrow.  But  to  conform  our  langipagie  more  to  common 
vfty  we  ought  to  divide  arguments  Into  JemonJiratmSf  frpefh  and  ffM't^ 
£>£«•  By  prooli  ncaning  fueh  nrgumcnti  firom  cxperitncc  u  lenTe  no  room 
livr  dovhc  or  oppofieioii, 
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reafoning  may  feem  trivial  and  obvious ;  but  to  thofi)« 
wbp  confider  it  more  narrowly,  it  may,  perhaps,  afibrd 
matter  for  curious  fpeculation. 

It  feems  evident,  that,  when  the  mind  looks  forward 
to  difcover  the  event,  which  may  refult  from  the  |hrow 
of  fuch  a  dye,  it  confiders  the  turning  up  of  each  par* 
(iciilar  fide  as  alike  probable  i  and  this  is  the  very  nature 
pf  chance,  to  render  all  the  particular  events,  compre- 
hended in  it,  Entirely  equal.  But  finding  a  greater  num* 
ber  of  fides  concur  in  the  one  event  than  in  the  other, 
thip  niind  is  carried  more  frequently  to  that  event,  and 
meets  it  oftener,  in  revolving  the  various  poffibilitics  or 
chances>  on  which  t4ie  ultimate  refult  depends.  This 
concurrence  of  feveral  views  in  one  particular  event  be- 
gets immediately,  by  an  inexplicable  contrivance  of  na- 
ture, the  fcntiment  of  belief,  and  gives  that  event  the 
advantage  over  its  antagoriift,  which  is  fupported  by  ^ 
fmaller  number  of  views,  and  recurs  lefs  frequently  to 
the  mind.  If  we  alloW)  that  belief  is  nothing  but  a 
firmer  and  ftronger  conception  of  an  objed  than  what 
attends  the  mere  fidions  of  the  imagination,  this  opera- 
tion may,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  be  accounted  for, 
^  The  concurrence  of  thefe  feveral  views  or  glimpfes  im- 
prints the  idea  more  ftrongly  on  the  imagination  i  gives 
it  fuperior  force  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence  on  the 
paifions  and  affedtion?  more  fenfible ;  and  in  a  word, 
begets  that  reliance  or  fecurity,  which  con(litute$  th^ 
liature  of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  probability  of  caufes, 
as  with  that  of  chance.  There  are  fome  caufes,  which 
are  entirely  uniform  and  conftant  in  producing  a  parti- 
cular effe£l ;  apd  no  inftance  has  ever  yet  beep  found  of 
any  failure  or  irregularity  in  their  operation.  Fire  has 
filways  burned,  and  w^ter  fuffbcated  every  human  crea- 
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ture :  The  produdllon  of  motion  by  impulfe  and  gravity 
15  an  univerfal  law,  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of  no 
exception.      But  there   are  other  caufes,   which    have 
been  found  more  irregular  and  uncertain  i  nor  has  rhu- 
barb proved  always  a  purge,  or  opium  a  foporific  to  every 
one,  who  has  taken  thefe  medicines.     It  is  true,  when 
any  caufe  fails  of  producing  its  ufual  efFe£t,  philofophers 
afciibe  not  this  to  any  irregularity  in  nature  ;  but  fup- 
pofe,  that  fome  fecret  caufes,  in  the  particular  firudure 
of  partSy  have  prevented  the  operation.     Our  reafonings, 
however,  and  concluflons  concerning  the  event  are  the 
fame  as  if  this  principle  had  no  place.   Being  determined 
by  cuffom  to  transfer  the  pad  to  the  future,   in  all  our 
inferences ;  where  the  paft  has  been  entirely  regular  and 
uniform,  we  expedl  the  event  with  the  greateft  aflurance, 
and  leave  no  room  for  any  contrary  fuppofuion.     But 
where  different  effeds  have  b^en  found  to  follow  from 
caufes,  which  are  to  appearance  exaSly  fimilar,  all  thefe 
various  efFe£ls  muft  occur  to  the  mind  in  transferring  the 
paft  to  the  future,  and  enter  into  our  confideration,  when 
we  determine  the  probability  of  the  event.     Though  we 
give  the  preference  to  that  which  has  been  found  moft 
ufual,  and  believe  that  this  efFe£l  will  exift,  we  muft  not 
overlook  the  other  effeds,    but  muft  aiSgn  to  each  of 
them  a  particular  weight  and  authority,  in  proportion  as 
we  have  found  it  to  be  more  or  lefs  frequent.     It  is  more 
probable,  in  almoft  every  country  of  Europe,  that  there 
will    be  froft  fometime    in  January,    than  that  the 
weather  will    continue    open   throughout    that    whole 
month  ;  though  this  probability  vari;:s  according  to  the 
different  climates,  and  approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the 
more  northern  kingdoms.     Here  then  it  fcems  evident, 
that,  when  we  transfer  the  paft  to  the  futute,  in  order  to 
diftermifie  the  effeA,  which  will  refult  from  any  caufe, 

F  4  we 
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we  transfer  all  the  4iffcren(:  events,  in  the  fame  propor* 
tion  as  tbey  have.appeared  in  the  pafty  and  conceive  one 
to  have  exiAed  a  hundred  times,  for  inftance,  another 
tea  times,  and  another  once.  As  a  great  number  of 
views  do  here  concur  in  one  event,  they  fortify  and  con- 
firm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that  fiintiment  which 
ve  call  beliiff  and  give  its  obje£l  the  preference  above 
the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  fupported  by  an  equal 
puinber  of  experiments,  and  recurs  not  fo  frequently  to 
the  thought  in  transferring  the  paft  to  the  future,  ^ef 
any  one  try  to  account  for  this  operatioii  of  th^  n^iiid 
upon  any  of  the  received  fyftems  of  phiJolbphy,  and  ho 
will  be  fenfible  of  the  difficulty*  For  nay  part,  I  (hall 
think  it  fuffictent,  if  the  prefent  hints  excite  the  curioGty 
of  phtlofophers,  and. make  them  fenfible  bow  AtkAiv^ 
all  common  theories  are,  in  tres^tjng  of  fi^h  cuf  ioi^s  af^ 
fucb  fublime  fubjed^* 
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Of  the  Idea  of  Necessart  Connexioi^. 

P    A    R    T      L 

THE  great  advantage  of  the  mathematical  fciences 
above  the  moral  confifts  in  this,  that  the  ideas  of 
the  former,  being  feniible,  are  always  clear  and  deter- 
minate, the  fmalleft  diftindiion  between  them  is  imme- 
diately perceptible,  and  the  fame  terms  are  ftill  expreifive 
of  the  fame  ideas,  without  ambiguity  or  variation.  An 
oval  is  never  miftaken  for  a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbola  for 
an  elipfis.  The  ifoceles  and  fcalenum  are  diftinguilhed 
by  boundaries  more  exafS  than  vice  and  virtue^  right  and 
wrong.  If  any  term  be  defined  in  geometry,  the  mind 
readily,  of  itfetf,  fubftitutes,  on  all  occafions,  the  defi<«- 
nition  for  the  term  defined  :  Or  even  when  no  definition 
is  employed,  the  objed  itfelf  m^y  be  prefented  to  the 
ienfes,  ^nd  by  that  means  be  fteadily  and  clearly  appre- 
hended* But  the  fiocr  fentiments  of  the  mind,  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  underftanding,  the  various  agitations  of 
the  paflions,  though  really  in  themfelves  diftind,  eafUy 
efcape  us,  v^hen  furveyed  by  refts£Uon ;  nor#s  it  in  our 
poviwr  to  rec2^1  the  original  objed,  as  often  as  we  have 
occaiion  toconiemplate  \U  Ambiguity,  by  this  means, 
is  gradually  introduced  into  our  reaibnings :  Similar  ob« 
yt&s  are  readily  taken  to  be  the  fame :  And  the  conclu* 

f^n  becomes  at  iaft  very  wide  of  the  premifes» 

Om 
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One  may  fafely,   however,  affirm,  that,  if  we  con* 
iider.  tfaefe  fciences  in  a  proper  light,  theii:  advantages 
and  difadvajjitages  nearly  compenfate  each  other,  and  re- 
duce both  of  them  to  a  ftate  of  equality.     If  the  mind, 
with  greater  facility,  retains  the  ideas  of  geometry  clear 
and  determinate,  it  muft  carry  on  a  much  longer  and 
more  intricate  chain  of  rea(bnlng,   and  compare  ideas 
much  wid^r  of  each  other,  in  order  to  reach  the  abftrufer 
Iruths  of  that  fcience.      And  if  moral  ideas  are  apt, 
without  extreme  care,  to  fall  into  obfcurity  and  confu- 
fion,  the  inferences  are  always  much  (horter  in  thefe  dif* 
quifltions,  and  the  intermediate  ileps,  which  lead  to  the 
conclufion,  much  fewer  than  in  the  fciences  which  treat 
of  quantity  and  number.     In  reality,  there  is  fcarcely  a 
propofltion  in  Euclid  fo  fimplc,  as  not  to  confift  of 
more  parts,  than  a^e  to  be  found  in  any  moral  reafoning 
which  runs  not  into  chimera  and  conceit.     Where  we 
trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  through  a  few 
fieps,  we  may  be  very  well  fatisfied  with  our  progrefs ; 
^onfidering  how  foon  nature  throws  a  bar  to  all  our  en* 
quiries  concerning  caufes,  and  reduces  us  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  ignorance.     The  chief  obftadp,  there- 
fore, to  our  improvement  in  the  moral  or  metaphyfical 
faiences  is  the  pbfcurity  of  the  ideas,  and  ambiguity  of 
the  terms.    The  principal  difficulty  in  the  mathematics 
is  the  length  of  inferences  and  compafe  of  thought,  re- 
quifite  to  the  forming  any  conclufion.    And  perhaps, 
our  progrefs  in  natural  philofophy  is  chiefly  retarded  by 
the  want  of  proper  experiments  and  phenomena,  which 
are  often  difcovered  by  chance,  and  cannot  always  be 
found,  when  requifite,   even  by  the  moft  diligent  and 
prudent  enquiry.    As  moral  philofophy  feems  hitherto  to 
have  received  lefs  improvement  than  either  geometry  or 
pbyfics,  we  may  conclude,  that,  if  there  be  any  differ- 
ence 
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ence  in  this  refped  among  thefe  fciences,  the  difficulties, 
which  obftnid  the  progrefs  of  the  former,  recjuire  fupe* 
lior  care  and  capacity  to  be  furmounted. 

There  are  no  ideas,  which  occur  in  metaphyfics^ 
more  obfcure  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  of  ppwery  force^ 
energy  J  or  neceffary  connexion^  of  which  it  is  every  moment 
neceflary  for  us  to  treat  in  all  our  difquifitions.  W^ 
ihall,  therefore,  endeavour,  in  this  fedion,  to  fix,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  precife  meaning  of  thefe  terms,  and  thereby 
remove  fome  part  of  that  obfcurity,  which  is  fo  mucb 
complained  of  in  this  fpecies  of  philofophy. 

It  feems  a  propofition,  which  will  not  admit  of  much 
difpute,  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our 
impreffions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
us  to  think  of  any  thing,  which  we  have  not  antecedently 
felty  either  by  our  external  or  internal  fenfes.  I  have 
endeavoured  *  to  explain  and  prove  this  propofition,  and 
have  exprefied  my  hopes,  that,  by  a  proper  application 
of  it,  men  may  reach  a  greater  ciearnefs  and  precifion 
in  philofophical  reafonings,  than  what  they  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  attain.  Complex  ideas  may,  perhaps,  be 
wdl  known  by  definition,  which  is  nothing  hut  an  enu- 
meration of  thofe  parts  or  fimple  ideas,  that  compofe 
them.  But  when  we  have  pufhed  up  definitions  to  th^ 
moft  fimple  ideas,  and  find  ftill  fome  ambiguity  and  ob- 
fcurity; what  refource  are  we  then  pofTefTcd  of?  By 
what  invention  can  we  throw  light  upon  thefe  ideas, 
and  render  them  altogether  precife  and  determinate  to 
our  intellectual  view  ?  Produce  the  impreffions  or  oiigi- 
nal  fentiments,  from  which  the  ideas  are  copied.  Thefe 
impreffions  are  all  ftrong  and  fenfible.  They  admit  not 
pf  ambiguity.     They  are  not  only  placed  in  a  full  light 
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themfelves,  but  may  throw  light  on  their  correfpondent 
ideas,  which  lie  in  obfcuri(y.  And  by  this  means,  we 
may,  perhaps,  attain  a  new  microfcope  or  fpccies  of  op- 
tics, by  which,  in  the  moral  fciences^t  the  moil  minute^ 
and  mpft  Ample  ideas  may  be  fo  enlarged  as  to  fall  readily 
under  our  apprehenfion,  and  be  equally  known  with  the 
groflefl:  and  mod  fenflble  ideas,  which  can  be  the  objeA 
of  our  enquiry. 

To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of 
power  or  neceiTary  connexion,  let  us  examine  its  impref-- 
fion;  and  in  order  to  find  the  impreffion  with  greater 
certainty,  let  us  fcarch  for  it  in  all  the  fources,  from 
which  it  may  poflibly  be  derived. 

When  we  look  about  us  towards  external  obje£U,  and 
confider  the  operation  of  caufes,  we  are  never  able,  in 
a  fingle  inftance,  to  difcover  any  power  or  neceflary  coa- 
nexion  ;  any  quality,  which  binds  the  eSzSt  to  the  caufe, 
and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  confequence  of  the 
other.  We  only  find,  that  the  one  does  actually,  to 
fa£l,  follow  the  other.  The  impulfe  of  one  billiard- 
ball  is  attended  with  motion  in  the  fecond.  This  is  the 
whole  that  appears  to  the  outward  fenfes.  The  mind 
feels  no  fentimcnt  or  inward  impreffion  from  this  fuc- 
ceffion  of  obje^s  T  Confequently,  there  is  not,  in  any 
fingle,  particular  inftance  of  caufe  and  efFed,  any  thing 
which  can  fuggeft  the  ide^  of  power  or  neceflary  con- 
nexion. 

From  the  firft  appearance  of  an  obje£i,  wc  never  cam 
conjecture  what  effect  will  refult  from  it.  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  any  caufe.  difcoverable  by  the  mind» 
we  could  forefee  the  eiFeA,  even  without  experience; 
and  might,  at  firft,  pronounce  with  certainty  concern- 
ing it,  by  the  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reafoning. 

a  In 
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In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter,  that  does  ever, 
by  its  fenfible  qualities,  difcover  any  power  or  energy, 
or  give  us  ground  to  imagine,  that  it  could  produce  any 
thing,  or  be  followed  by  any  other  objeft,  which  we 
could  denominate  its  efie£t.  Solidity,  extenfion,  mo- 
tion ;  thefe  qualities  are  all  complete  in  themfelves,  and 
never  point  out  any  other  event  which  may  refult  from 
them.  The  fcenes  of  the  univerfe  are  continually  {hift* 
ing,  and  one  oh]tSt  follows  another  in  an,  uninterrupted 
fucceffion ;  but  the  power  or  force,  which  aduates  the 
whole  machine,  is  entirely  concealed  from  us,  and  never 
di(covers  itfelf  in  any  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  body. 
We  know,  that,  in  fa£t,  heat  is  a  conftant  attendant  of 
flame ;  but  what  is  the  connexion  between  them,  we 
have  no  room  fb  much  as  to  conjeflure  or  imagine.  It 
is  impoffible,'  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  power  can  be 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  bodies,  in  (Ingle  in- 
ftances  of  their  operation ;  becaufe  no  bodies  ever  dif« 
cover  any  power^  which  can  be  the  original  of  this 
idea  •• 

Since,  therefore,  external  objeds,  as  they  appear  to 
the  fenfes,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  neceiTary  con- 
nexion, by  their  operation  in  particular  inftances,  let  us 
fee,  whether  this  idea  be  derived  froiti  refledion  on  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  be  copied  from  any 
internal  impreffion.  It  may  be  faid,  that  we  are  every 
moment  confcious  of  internal  power ;  while  we  feel, 
that,  by  the  fimple  command  of  our  will,  we  can  move 

*  Mr.  CecKXy  in  hit  chapter  of  power,  fiiyt,  that,  finding  fnm  experi* 
tnoCy  that  there  are  feveral  new  produdiont  in  matter,  and  condading  that 
there  muft  fomewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  we  arrive  at 
hSt  by  thk  tcafoning  at  the  idea  of  power.  But  no  reafoQiDg  can  ever  give 
M  a  new»  original,  finple  idea  |  at  thii  philofopher  himW  confefiou 
Thit,  thcrefoR^  can  niver  be  the  wtjax  of  that  idea^ 
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the  organs  of  our  body,  or  diredl  the  faculties  of  6ur 
mind.  An  zSt  of  volition  produces  motion  in  our  Hmbs^ 
or  raifes  a  new  idea  in  our  imagination.  This  influence 
of  the  will  we  know  by  confcioufnefs.  Hence  we  ac- 
quire the  idea  of  power  or  energy  ;  and  are  certain,  that 
we  ourfeives  and  all  other  intelligent  beings  are  pofTelled 
of  power.  This  idea,  then,  is  an  idea  of  refleflion, 
fince  it  arifes  from  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
mind,  and  on  the  command  which  is  exercifed  by  will, 
both  over  the  organs  of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the  foul. 

We  fhall  proceed  to  examine  this  pretention  ;  and  firft 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over  the  organs 
of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  may  obferve,  Is  a  fa£l^ 
which,  like  all  other  natural  events,  cadi  be  known  only 
by  experience^  and  can  never  be  forefeen  from  any  ap- 
parent energy  or  power  in  the  caufe,  which  conne£b  it 
with  the  cffeA^  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  confe- 
quence  of  the  other.  The  motion  of  our  body  follows 
upon  the  comcnand  of  our  will.  Of , this  we  are  every 
moment  confcious.  But  the  means,  by  which  this  is  ef- 
feded ;  the  energy,  by  which  the  will  performs  fo  ex- 
traordinary an  operation;  of  this  we  are  fo  far  from  be- 
ing immediately  confcious,  that  it  muft  for  ever  efcape 
our  mod  diligent  enquiry. 

For  frfii  is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more 
myflcrious  than  the  union  of  foul  with  body ;  by  wliich 
a  fuppofed  fpiritual  fubftance  acquires  fuch  an  influence 
over  a  material  one,  that  the  moft  refined  thought  is  able 
to  a£iuate  the  groiTefl:  matter  ?  Were  we  empowered, 
by  a  fccret  wifli,  to  remove  mountains,  or  control  the 
planets  in  their  orbit  j  this  extenfive  authority  uould 
not  be  more  extraordinary,  nor  more  beyond  our  com- 
prehenfion.  But  if  by  confcioafnefs  we  perceived  any 
power  or  energy  in  the  will,  we  muft  know  this  power  j 

we 
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we  muft  know  its  connexion  with  the  efFed ;  [we  muft 
know  the  fecret  union  of  foul  and  body,  and  the  natufe 
of  both  thefe  fubftances ;  by  which  the  one  is  able  to 
operate,  in  fo  many  inftances,  upon  the  other* 

Secondly^  We  are  not  abte  to  move  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  with  a  like  authority ;  though  we  cannot  affign 
any  reafon  befides  experience,  for  (o  remarkable  a  differ* 
ence  between  one  and  the  other.  Why  has  the  will  an 
influence  over  the  tongue  and  fingers,  and  not  over  the 
heart  or  liver?  This  queftion  would  never  embarrafs 
usy  were  we  confcious  of  a  power  in  the  former  cafe, 
not  in  the  latter.  We  fbould  then  perceive,  independent  * 
of  experience,  why  the  authority  of  will  over  the 
organs  of  the  body  is  circumfcribed  within  fuch  parti- 
cular limits.  Being  in  that  cafe  fully  acquainted  with 
the  power  or  force,  by  which  it  operates,  we  flioulJ  alfo 
know,  why  its  influence  reaches  precifely  to  fuch  boun- 
daries,  and  no  farther. 

A  man,  ftruck  fuddenly  with  a  palfy  in  the  leg  or 
arm,  or  who  had  newly  loft  thofe  members,  frequently 
endeavours,  at  firft,  to  move  them,  and  employ  them 
in  their  ufual  offices.  Here  he  is  as  much  confcious  of 
power  to  command  fuch  limbs,  as  a  man  in  perfect  health  is 
confcious  of  power  to  adluate  any  member  which  remains  in 
its  natural  ftate  and  condition.  But  confcioufncfs  never 
deceives.  Confequently,  neither  in  the  one  cafe  nor  in  the 
other,  are  we  ever  confcious  of  any  power.  Wc  learn  the 
influence  of  our  will  from  experience  alone.  And  experi- 
ence only  teaches  us,  how  one  event  conftantly  follows  an- 
other; without  in(lru<£ling  us  in  the  fecret  connexion, 
which  binds  them  together,  and  renders  them  infeparable* 

Thirdly^  We  learn  from  anatomy,  that  the  immediate 
objcdt  of  power  in  voluntary  motion,  is  not  the  member 
itfelf  which  is  moved,  but  certain  mufcks,  and  nerves, 
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and  animal  fpirits,  and  perhaps,  fomething  flifl  mot6 
minute  and  more  unknown,  through  which  the  motioiK 
IS  fucccflively  propagated,  ere  it  reach  the  member  itfclf 
whofe  motion  is  the  immediate  objedl  of  volition.  Cait 
there  be  a  more  certain  proof,  that  the  power,  by 
which  this  whole  operation  is  performed,  fo  far  from 
being  direftly  and  fully  known  by  ah  inward  fentiment 
or  confcioufnefs,  is^  to  the  laft  degree,  myRerious  anJ 
unintelligible  ?  Here  the  mind  wills  a  certain  event : 
Immediately  another  event,  unknown  to  ourfelves,  and 
totally  different  from  the  one  intended,  is  produced  i 
This  event  produces  another,  equally  unknown :  Till 
at  laft,  through  a  long  fucceflion,  the  dcfired  event  is 
produced.  But  if  the  original  power  were  felt,  it  muft 
be  known :  Were  it  known,  its  cSt&  muft  alfo  ht 
known ;  fince  all  power  is  relative  to  its  eflTed.  And 
^ice  verfoy  if  the  eiFe£^  be  not  known,  the  power  cannot 
be  known  nor  felt.  How  indeed  can  vre  be  confcious  6f 
k  power  to  move  oar  limbs,  when  we  have  no  fucb 
power  i  but  only  that  to  move  certam  aninral  fpirits^ 
which,  though  they  produce  at  laft  the  motion  of  ouf 
limbs,  yet  operatein  fucb  a  manner  as  is  who)ly  beyoild 
our  comprehenfion  ? 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  whole,  I  hope, 
without  any  temerity,  though  wJth  affurance ;  that  out 
idea  of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  fentiment  or  con* 
fcioufnefs  of  power  within  ourfelves,  when  we  give  rife 
to  animal  motion,  or  apply  our  limbs  to  their  proper  ufe 
and  office.  That  their  motion  follows  the  command  of 
the  will  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  Hke  other 
natural  events :  But  the  power  or  energy  by  which  this 
is  tScQttij  like  that  in  other  natural  events,  is  unknown 
and  inconceivable  *• 

*  Sec  NOTE  [CJ. 
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Shall  we  then  aflert,  that  we  are  confcious  of  a  power 
6t  energy  in  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an  a6t  or  com- 
niand  of  our  will,  we  raife  up  a  new  idea,  iix  the  mind 
to  the  coniemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  fides,  and  at 
laft  difmifs  it  for  fome  other  idea,  when  we  think,  that 
we  have  furveyed  it  with  fufEcient  accuracy  ?  I  believe 
the  fame  arguments  will  prove,  that  even  this  command 
of  the  will  gives  lis  no  real  idea  of  force  or  energy, 

Firfiy  It  muft  be  allowdd,  that,  when  we  know  2t 
power,  we  know  that  very  circumftancc  in  the  caufe,  by' 
which  it  is  enabled  to  produce  thef  efFeft:  For  thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  be  fynonimoas.  We  muft,  therefore,  know 
both  the  caufe  and  efFedl,  and  the  relation  between 
them.  But  do  we  preteild  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  human  foul  and  the  nature  of  an  idea,  ot 
the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  produce  the  other?  This  is  a 
real  creation  ;  a  produdion  of  lomething  out  of  nothing: 
Which  implies  a  power  fo  gr^at,  that  it  may  feem,  at 
firft  fight,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  being,  lefs  thin  in(i«  ■ 
nite.  At  Icaft  it  mud  be  owned,  that  fuch  a  power  is  not 
felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  conceivable  by  the  mind.  Wcf 
only  fed  the  event,  namely,  the  exiftence  of  an  idea,  con-* 
fequent  to  a  command  of  the  will :  But  the  manner,  in 
which  this  operation  is  performed  s  the  power,  by  which 
it  is  produced ;  is  entirely  beyond  our  comprehenfion. 

SecondJfy  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itfelf  id 
limited,  as  well  as  its  command  over  the  body ;  and 
thefe  Itmics  are  not  known  by  reafon,  or  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  caufe  and  tSc€t ;  but  only  by 
experience  and  obfervatio)))  as  in  all  other  natural  events 
and  in  the  operation  of  external  obje£is.  Our  authority 
over  our  fentiments  and  paffions  is  much  weaker  than 
that  over  our  ideas }  and  even  the  latter  authority  is  cir« 
eumfcribed  within  very  narrow  boundaries.    Will  any 
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one  pretend  to  afljgn  the  ultimate  reafon  of  tbefe  bouil-' 
darics,  or  (how  why  the  power  is  deficient  in  one  cafe 
and  not  in  another. 

Thirdly^  This  felf-command  is  very  different  at  different 
times.  A  man  in  health  pofiefles  more  of  it,  than  one  Ian* 
gui(hing  with  ficknefs.  We  aremoremaflef  of  our  thoughts 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening  :  Fafting,  than  after 
a  foil  meal.  Can  we  give  any  reafon  for  thefe  variations, 
except  experience  ?  Where  then  is  the  power,  of  which 
we  pretend  to  be  confcious  ?  Is  there  not  here,  either  in 
a  fpiritual  or  material  fubftance,  or  both,  fome  fecret 
mechanifm  or  ftruAurc  of  parts,  upon  which  the  tStGt 
depends,  and  which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us,  ren« 
ders  the  power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown 
and  incomprehenfible? 

Volition  is  furely  an  a6l  of  the  mind,  with  which  we 
are  fufficicntly  acquainted.  Reflect  upon  it.  Confider 
it  on  all  fides.  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  like  this 
creative  power,  by  which  it  raifes  from  nothing  a  new 
idea,  and  with  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitates  the  omnipo- 
tence of  its  Maker,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  to  fpeak,  who 
called  forth  into  exiftence  all  the  various  fcenes  of  na- 
ture ?  So  far  from  being  confcious  of  this  energy  in  the 
will,  it  requires  as  certain  experience,  as  that  of  which 
we  are  poflefied,  to  convince  us,  that  fuch  extraordinary 
eiFe<5ts  do  everrefult  from  a  fimple  zik  of  volition. 

The  generality  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty  in 
accouning  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  opera- 
tions of  nature  ; '  fuch  as  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies,  the 
growth  of  pl2t)ts,  the  generation  of  animals,  or  the 
rourifhment  of  bodies  by  food  :  But  fuppofe,  that,  in  all 
thefe  cafe?,  they  perceive  the  very  force  or  energy  of  the 
caufe,  by  which  it  is  conneft:d  with  its  eflfv£l,  and  is 

for 
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For  ever  infallible  in  its  operation.  They  acquire^  by 
long  habit^  fttch  a  turn  of  mind,  that,  upon  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  caufe,  they  immediately  exped  with  afiur* 
ance  its  ufual  attendant,  and  hardly  conceive  it  poflible,  . 
that  any  orher  event  could  refult  from  it.  It  is  only  on 
the  difcovery  of  extraordinary  phaenomena,  fuch  as  earth- 
quakes, peftilence,  and  prodigies  of  any  kind,  that  they 
find  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to  aflign  a  proper  caufe,  and  to 
explain  the  manner,  in  which  ihc  efFefl:  is  produced  by 
it.  It  is  lifual  for  men,  in  fuch  difficulties,  to  have  re-  , 
courfe  to  fome  invifible  intelligent  principle  *,  as  the  im- 
mediate caufe  of  that  event,  which  furprifes  them,  and 
which,  they  think,  cannot  b^  accounted  for  from  the 
common  powers  of  nature.  But  philofophers,  who  carry 
their  fcrutiny  a  little  farther,  immediately  perceive,  that, 
even  in  the  moft  familiar  events,  the  energy  of  the  caufe 
is  as  unintelligible  as  in  the  moft  unufual,  and  that  we 
only  learn  by  experience  the  frequent  Conjunction  of 
objeAs,  without  being  ever  able  to  comprehend  any 
thing  like  Connexion  between  them.  Here  then,  many 
philofophers  think  themfelves  obliged  by  reafon  to  have 
rccourfe,  on  all  occafions,  to  the  fame  principle,  which 
the  vulgar  never  appeal  to  but  in  cafes,  that  appear  mi- 
raculous and  fupernatural.  They  acknowledge  mind  and 
intelligence  to  be,  not  only  the  ultimate  and  original 
caufe  of  all  things,  but  the  immediate  and  fole  caufe  of 
every  event,  which  appears  In  nature.  They  pretend, 
that  thofc  objeds,  which  are  commonly  denominated 
caufis^t  are  in  reality  nothing  but  occafiom  5  and  that  the 
true  and  dircft  principle  of  every  efFeft  is  not  any  power 
or  force  in  nature,  but  a  volition  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  wil^s,  that  fuch  particular  objciSs  (hould,  for  ever, 
be  conjoined  with  each  other.    InAead  of  faying,  that 
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one  billiard-ball  moves  another,  by  a  force,  which  it  has 
derived  from  the  author  of  nature ;  ic  is  the  Deity  him- 
felf,  they  fay,  who,  by  a  particular  volition,  moves  the 
the  fecond  ball,  being  determined  to  this  operation  by 
the  impulfe  of  the  (irft  ball ;  in  confequence  of  thofe 
general  laws,  which  he  has  laid  down  to  himfelf  in, the 
government  of  the  univerfe.  But  philofophers,  advanc- 
ing  dill  in  their  enquiries,  difcover,  that,  as  we  are  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  power,  on  which  depends  the  mu- 
tual operation  of  bodies,  we  are  no  lefs  ignorant  of  that 
power,  on  which  depends  the  operation  of  mind  on  body, 
or  of  body  on  mind  ;  nor  are  we  able,  either  from  our 
fenfes  or  confcioufnefs,  to  aflign  the  ultimate  principle 
in  one  cafe,  more  than  in  the  other.  The  fame  igno- 
rance, therefore,  reduces  them  to  the  fame  conclufion. 
They  alFert,  that  the  Deity  is  the  immediate  caufe  oftbe 
union  between  foul  and  body  ;  and  that  they  are  not  the 
organs  of  fenfe,  which,  being  agitated  by  external  ob- 
jects, produce  fenfations  in  the  mind  ;  but  that  it  is  a 
particular  volition  of  our  omnipotent  Maker,  which  ex- 
cites fuch  a  fenfation,  in  confequence  of  fuch  a  motioa 
in  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  any  energy  in 
the  will,  that  produces  local  motion  in  our  members : 
It  is  God  himfelf,  who  is  pleafed  to  fecond  our  wiU,  in 
itfclf  impotent,  and  to  command  that  motion,  which 
we  erroneoufly  attribute  to  our  own  power  and  efficacy. 
Nor  do  philofophers  ftop  at  this  conclufion.  They  (bme- 
timcs  extend  the  fame  inference  to  the  mind  itfelf,  in  its 
internal  operations.  Our  mental  vifion  or  conception  of 
ideas  is  noihing  but  a  revelation  made  to  u»  by  our 
Maker*  When  we  voluntarily  turn  our  thoughts  to  any 
objeA,  and  raife  up  its  image  in  the  fancy  ;  it  is  not  the 
will  which  creates  that  idea  :  It  is  the  univerfal  Creator, 
who  difcovers  it  to  the  mind,  and  readers  it  prefent  to 
us. 

9  Thus, 
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Thus,  according  to  thefe  philcfophers,  every  thing  is 
fiill  of  God.  Not  content  with  the  principle,  that  no- 
thing exills  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  poflefles  any 
power  but  by  bis  conceifion  :  They  rob  nature,  and  aH 
created  beings,  of  every  power,  Jn  order  to  render  their 
dependence  on  the  Deity  ftill  more  fenGble  and,  imme- 
diate. They  confider  not,  that,  by  this  theory,  they 
diminifh,  inftead  of  magnifying,  the  grandeur  df  thofe 
attributes,  which  they  aSe£t  fo  much  to  celebrate.  It 
argues  furely  more  power  in  the  Deity  to  delegate  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  power  to  inferior  creatures,  than  to  pro- 
duce every  thing  by  his  own  immediate  volition.  It 
argues  more  wifdom  to  contrive  at  firft  the  fabric  of  the 
world  with  fuch  perfe£t  forefight,  that,  of  itfelf,  and 
by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  ferve  all  the  purpofes 
of  providence,  than  if  the  great  Creator  were  obliged 
every  moment  to  adjuft  its  parts,  and  animate  by  his 
})reath  all  the  wheels  of  that  ftupendous  machine. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philofophical  confuta- 
tion of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  following  reflec- 
(ions  may  fuffice. 

Firft^  It  feems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  univerfal 
energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  too  bold 
ever  to  carry  conviction  with  it  to  a  man,  fufficientiy 
apprized  of  the  weaknefs  of  human  reafon,  and  the  nar- 
row limits,  to  which  it  is  confined  in  al)  its  operations. 
Though  the  chain  of  arguments,  which  conduA  to  it, 
were  ever  fo  logical,  there  muft  arife  a  ftrong  fufpicion^ 
if  not  an  abfolute  aiTuranqe,  that  it  Ims  carried  us  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  when  it  leads  to  coq- 
clufions  fo  extraordinary,  and  fo  remote  from  common 
life  and  experience.  We  are  got  into  fairy  land,  long 
ere  we  have  reached  the  laft  fteps  of  our  theory ;  and 
thin  we  have  no  reaiba  to  truft  our  coqf>mon  methods  of 
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argument,  or  to  think  that  our  ufual  analogies  and  pro- 
babilities have  any  authority.  Our  line  is  too  fhort  to 
fathom  fuch  immcnfe  abylTes.  And  however  we  may 
flatter  ourfelves,  that  we  are  guided,  in  every  {lep 
which  we  take,  by  a  kind  of  veririmilitude  and  experi-^ 
cncej  we  may  be  allured,  that  thrs*  fancied  experience 
has  no  authority,  when  we  thus  apply  it  to  fubjedls,  that 
lie  entirely  out  of  the  fphere  of  e5<perience.  ^But  on  this 
we  (hall  have  occafion  to  touch  afterwards  *. 

Secondly i  I  cannot  perceive  any  force  in  the  arguments, 
on  which  this  theory  is  founded.  We  are  ignorant,  it 
is  true,  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  operate  on  each 
other :  Their  force  or  entrgy  is  entirely  incomprefaen- 
fible :  But  are  we  not  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  or 
force  by  which  a  mind,  even  the  fupreme  mind,  operates 
either  on  itfclf  or  on  body  ?  Whence,  I  befeech  you,  do 
we  acquire  arty  idea  of  it  ?  We  have  no  fentimeot  or 
confcioufnefs  of  this  power  in  ourfclves.  We  have  no 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  but  what  we  learn  from  re- 
fle£lion  on  our  own  faculties.  Were  our  ignorance, 
therefore,  a  good  rcafon  for  rrjefling  any  thing,  we 
fhould  be  led  into  that  principle  of  denying  nil  energy 
in  the  Supreme  Being  as  much  as  in  the  groffeft  matter* 
We  furely  comprehend  as  little  the  operations  of  one  2a 
of  the  other.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive,  that  mo- 
tion may  arife  from  impulfc,  than  that  it  may  arife  from 
volition  ?  All  we  know  is  our  profound  ignorance  in 
both  cafes  f- 

PART      II. 

But  to  haften  to  a  conclufion  of  this  argument,  which 
is  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length  :    We  have 
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fought  in  vain  for  an  idea  of  power  or  ncceflary  cqa^ 
ne^Qon,  in  all  the  fourccs  from  which  we  could  fuppofe 
it  to  be  derived.     It  appears,  that,  in  fingle  inftances  of 
the  operation  of  bodies,  we  never  can,    by  our  utmoft 
fcfutiny,    difcover  any  thing   but  one  event  following 
•mother  j  without  being  able  to  comprehend  any  force  or 
power,  by  which  the  caufc  operates,    or  any  connexion 
between  it  and  its  fuppofed  enefl.     The  fame  difficulty 
occurs  in  contemplating  the  operations  of  mind  on  body  ; 
where  we  obfervc  the  motion  ot  the  latter  to  follow  upon 
the  volition  of  the  former ;   but  are  not  able  to  obferve 
or  conceive  the  tye,    which   binds   together  the  motion 
and  volition,  or  the  energy  by  which  the  mind  produces 
this  efFeiSl.     The  authority  of  the  will  over  its  own  fa- 
culties and  idc^s  is  not  a  whit  more  comprehenfible  : 
Sq  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  appears  not,,  throughout 
all  nature,  *  any  one   inftance  of  conne^wion,  which  is 
conceivable  by  us.     All  events  feem  entirely  loofc  and 
feparate.     One  event  follows  another  ;  but  we  never  can 
obferve  any  tye  between  them.      They  feem  conjoinedy 
but  never  coyme£led^     And  as  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any 
thing,   which  never  appeared  to  our  outward  fenfc  or 
inward  fentiment,  tbf  neceflary  conclufion  feerm  to  be, 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  connexion  or  power  at  all,  and 
that  thefe  words  are  ab/olutely  without  any  meaning,  when 
employed  either  in  philofophical  reafonings,  or  common 
life. 

But  there  flill  remains  one  method  of  avoiding  this 
conclufion,  and  one  fource  which  we  have  not  yet  exa- 
mined. When  any  natural  objeft  or  event  is  prefented, 
it  is  impoffiblc  for  us,  by  any  fagacity  or  penetration, 
to  difcover,  or  even  conjeflure,  without  experience, 
what  event  will  refult  from  it,  or  to  carry  our  forefight 
beyond  that  obje£l>  which  is  immediately  prefent  to  the 
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memory  and  fenfes.  Even  after  one  infiance  or  exper|7 
ment,  where  we  have  obferved  a  particular  event  tq 
follow  upon  another,  we  are  not  entitled  to  form  a 
general  rule,  or  foretel  what  will  happen  in  like  cafes ; 
it  being  juftly  cfteemed  an  unpardonable  temerity  to  judge 
of  the  whole  courfc  of  nature  from  one  fingle  experiment, 
however  accurate  or  certain.  But  when  one  particular 
fpecies  of  event  has  always,  in  all  inflanccs,  been  con- 
joined with  another,  we  make  no  longer  any  fcruple  of 
foretelling  the  one  i^pon  the  appearance  of  the  other, 
and  of  employing  that  reafoning,  which  can  alone  afTure 
us  of  any  matter  of  fa<S  or  exiftence.  We  then  call  the 
one  obje£(,  Caufe\  and  the  other>  EfaSl.  We  fuppofe, 
that  there  is  fome  connexion  between  them  j  feme  power 
in  the  one,  by  which  it  infallibly  produces  the  other, 
and  operates  v/ith  the  greateft  certainty  and  ftrongeft  nc- 
ce/Iity, 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  idpa  of  a  neceflary  cqn- 
nexion  among  events  arifes  from  a  number  of  fimilar  in- 
ilances  which  occur,  of  the  conftant  conjun£lioa  of  thefq 
events ;  nor  can  that  idea  ever  be  fuggeftcd  by  any  on^ 
of  thefe  inftances,  purveyed  in  all  poffible  lights  and  po* 
fitions.  But  there  is  nothing  in  a  number  of  inflances, 
different  from  every  fmgle  inftance,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  exaftly  fimilar;  except  only,  that  after  a  repetition 
of  iimilar  inftances,  the  mind  is  carried  by  habit,  upoi^ 
the  appearance  of  one  event,  to  expcdl  its  ufual  atten- 
dant, and  to  believe,  that  it  will  exid.  This  connexion, 
therefore,  which  we  feel  in  the  mind,  this  cuAomary 
tranfition  of  the  imagination  from  one  objed  to  its  ufual 
attendant,  is  the  fentimcnt  or  impreflion,  from  which 
we  forni  the  idea  of  power  or  neceflary  connexion. 
Nothing  farther  is  in  the  cafe.  Contemplate  the  fubje£l 
pfi  all  fides  \  you  will  never  find  any  other  origin  of  that 

idea^ 
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^dea.  This  is  the  ible  difference  between  one  inftancc^ 
from  which  we  can  never  receive  the  idea  of  connexion^ 
and  a  number  of  fimilar  inftances,  by  which  it  is  fug- 
gefied.  The  fird  time  a  man  faw  the  communi9ation  of 
motion  by  impu]{e,  a$  by  the  fhock  of  two  billiard- balls^ 
he  could  not  pronpunce  that  the  one  event  was  conneSfedi 
but  only  that  it  was  conjoined  with  the  other*  After  be 
has  obferved  feveral  inftances  of  this  ngture,  he  theif 
pronounces  thea^  to  be  conne6lt4*  What  alteration  ha^ 
happened  to  give  rife  to  this  new  idea  of  connexion? 
Nothing  but  that  be  now  feels  thcfe  events  to  be  connected 
in  his  imagination,  and  c^n  readily  foretel  the  exiflence 
of  one  from  the  appearance  gf  the  other.  When  We  / 
fay,  therefore,  that  one  object  is  conne<5led  with  another, 
we  mean  only,  that  they  have  acquired  a  connexion  in 
pur  thought,  and  give  rife  to  this  inference,  by  which 
they  become  proofs  of  each  other's  exigence :  A  conclu«- 
fion,  which  13  fomewhat  extraordinary ;  but  which  feems 
founded  on  fufficicnt  evidence.  Nor  will  its  evidence  be 
weakened  by  any  general  diffidence  of  the  underflanding, 
or  fceptical  fufpicion  concerning  every  concluiion,  which 
is  new  and  extaordinary,  No  conclufions  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  fcepticifm  than  fuch  as  make  dit'ccvcries 
concerning  the  weaknefs  and  narrow  limits  of  human 
reafon  ai^d  capacity. 

And  what  ftronger  inftance  can  be  produced  of  the 
furprifing  ignorance  and  wcaknefs  of  the  underfiandin^, 
than  the  prefent  ?  For  furely,  if  there  be  any  relation 
among  obje£|s,  which  it  imports  us  to  know  perfedly^ 
it  is  that  of  caufe  and  eiFe£t.  On  this  are  founded  all 
our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  i^d  or  exigence. 
3y  means  of  it  alone  we  attain  any  alTurance  concerning 
objeds,  which  are  removed  from  the  prefent  teftimony 
f)f  ovr  memory  and  fenfes.  The  only  immediate  utility 
"'■•'''  of 
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of  all  fciences,  is  to  teach  us,  hoi^  to  control  and  regu*« 
late  future  events  by  their  caufes.  Our  thoughts  an4 
enquiries  are,  therefore,  every  moment,  employed  about 
this  relation.  And  yet  fo  imperfedl  are  the  ideas  which 
wc  form  concerning  it,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  give  any 
juft  definition  of  caufe,  except  what  is  drawn  from  feme- 
thing  extraneous  and  foreign  to  it.  Similar  objects  are 
always  conjoined  with  fimilar.  Of  this  we  have  expe- 
Tience,  Suitably  to  this  experience,  therefore,  we  may 
define  a  caufe  to  be  an  objeSi^  followed  by  another^   and 

m 

ivhere  all  the  ohje£is^  Jimilar  to  the  firft^  are  followed  by  ob~ 
je£ts  ftmilar  to  the  fecond^  0r  in  other  words,  where y  if 
the  firji  objeSi  had  not  been^  the  fecond  never  had  extjied* 
The  appearance  of  a  caufe  always  conveys  the  mind,  by 
a  cuftomary  tranfition,  to  the  idea  of  the  eiFe£t.  Of 
this  alfo  we  have  experience.  We  may,  therefore,  fuic- 
ably  to  this  experience,  form  another  definition  of  caufe; 
and  call  It,  an  ohjM  followed  by  another ^  and  whofe  appear'^ 
ame  always  conveys  the  thought  to  that  other.  But  though 
both  thefe  definitions  be  drawn  from  circumftances  fo« 
reign  to  the  caufe,  we  cannot  remedy  this  inconvenience. 
Or  attain  anymore  perfeft  definition,  which  may  point 
out  that  circumftance  in  the  caufe,  which  gives  it  a  con- 
nexion with  its  efftrft.  We  have  no  idea  of  this  con- 
nexion;  ncr  even  any  diftind:  notion  what  it  is  wedefire 
to  know,  when  we  endeavour  at  a  conception  of  it. 
We  fay,  for  inftancc,  that  the  vibration  of  this  firing  is 
the  caufe  of  this  particular  found.  But  what  do  we 
mean  by  that  affirmation  ?  We  either  mean^  thai  th'ts  w- 
bration  is  followedby  this  found,  and  that  aUftmilar  vibra^ 
tions  have  been  followed  byfmilar  founds :  Or,  that  this  vi^ 
bration  is  followed  by  this  founds '  and  that  upon  the  appear^ 
ance  of  one,  the  mind  anticipates  the  fenfeSy  and  forms  imme^ 
dlately  an  idea  of  the  other ^  Wc  may  confider  the  rela- 
tion 
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tion  of  caufc  and  effect  in  either  of  thefe  t\Vo  lights  j 
but  beyond  thefe,  we  have  no  idea  of  it  ♦. 

•To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  rezfonings  of  this  fee- 
ion  :  Every  idea  js  copied  fibm  fome  preceding  impref- 
fion  or  fentiment;*  and  vi^here  we  cannot  find  any  jm- 
prefficn,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  idea.  In 
all  Angle  inilances  of  the  operation  of  bodies  or  minds^ 
there  is  nothing  that  produces  any  imprefTion,  nor  con-^ 
fequently  can  fugged:  any  idea,  of  power  or  neceflary 
connexion.  But  when  many  uniform  inftances  appear, 
and  the  fame  objeft  is  always  followed  by  the  fame  event; 
we  then  begin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  caufe  and  con- 
nexion. We  then  feel  a  new  fentiment  or  impreiEon, 
to  wit,  a  cuftomary  connexion  in  the  thought  or  imagi* 
nation  between  one  object  and  its  ufual  attendant ;'  and 
this  fentiment  is  the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  feelc 
for.  For  as  this  idea  arifes  from  a  number  of  Amilar 
inflances,  and  not  from  any  fingle  inftance ;  it  muft 
arife  from  that  circumftance,  in  which  the  number  of 
inftances  differ  from  every  individual  inftance.  But  this 
cuftomary  connexion  or  tranfition  of  the  imagination  is 
the  only  circumftance,  in  which  they  difter.  In  every 
other  particular  they  are  alike.  The  firft  inftance  which 
we  faw  of  motion,  communicated  by  the  (hock  of  two 
billiard-balls  (to  return  to  this  obvious  illuftration)  is 
exactly  fimllar  to  any  inftance  that  may,  at  prefent,  oc- 
cur to  us  ;  except  only,  that  we  could  not,  at  firft,  infer 
one  event  from  the  other  ;  which  we  are  enabled  to  do 
at  prefent,  after  fo  long  a  courfe  of  uniConn  experience. 
I  know  not,  whether  the  reader  will  readily  apprehend 
this  reafoning.  .1  am  afraid,  that,  fhould  I  multiply 
words  about 'it,   or  throw  it  into  a  greater  variety  of 
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lights^  it  would  only  become  more  obfcure.and  intricate. 
In  all  abftraA  rjeafonings,  there  is  one  point  of  yiew, 
which)  if  we  can  happily  hit,  we  fh^ll  go  tar^her  towards 
illuftrating  the  fubjed,  than  by  all  the  eloquence  and 
copious  expreffion  in  the  world.  This  point  of  view  we 
(hould  endeavour  to  reach,  and  referve  the  flowers  of 
fl^etoric  for  fubjefts  ^hich  are  qtiore  ^adapted  tq  thec^* 
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Of  Liberty  and  Necessity. 


PARTI. 

IT  might  reafonably  be  expeded^  in  queftions,  which 
have  been  canvailed  and  difputed  with  'great  eagcr- 
nefi,  fince  the  firft  origin  of  fcjence  and  philofophy,  that 
the  meaning  of  all  the  terms,  at  leaft,  ihould  have  been 
agreed  upon  among  the  difputants ;  and  our  enquiries, 
in  the  courfe  of  two  thoufand  years,  been  able  to  pafs 
from  words  to  the  true  and  real  fubjed  of  the  contro« 
verfy.  For  how  eafy  may  it  feem  to  give  exad  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  employed  in  reafoning,  and  make 
thefe  definitions,  not  the  mere  found  of  words,  the  ob- 
jeSt  of  future  fcrutiny  and  examination  ?  But  if  we 
confider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we  ihall  be  apt  to 
draw  a  quite  oppofite  conclufion.  From  this  circum* 
ftance  alone,  that  a  controverfy  has  been  long  kept  on 
f€)Oty  and  remains  fiill  undecided,  we  may  prefume,  that 
there  is  fome  ambiguity  in  the  expreflion,  and  that  the 
difputants  affix  different  ideas  to  the  terms  employed  in 
the  controverfy.  For  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
fuppofed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every  individual ;  other- 
wiii;  nothuig  could  be  more  fruitlefs  than  to  reafon  or 
difpute  together;  it  were  impoffible,  if  men  affix  the 
laoie  ideas   to  their  termSf  that  they  could  fo  long 

form 
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form  difFerent  opinions  of  the  fame  fubjed: ;  efpecially 
when  they  communicate  their  views,  and  each  party 
turn  themfclves  on  ali  fide^,  fn  fearch  of  argumencs^ 
which  may  give  them  the  viftory  over  their  antagonifts. 
It  is  true ;  if  men  attempt  the  difcuffion  of  queftions,  which, 
lie  entirely  beyond  the  reach  o£  human  capacity,  fuch  as 
thofe  concerning  the  origin  of  worlds,  or  the  oeconomy 
of  the  intelle£lual  fyftem  or  region  of  fpirits,  they  may 
long  beat  the  air  in  their  fruittefs  contefls,  and  never  ar- 
rive at  any  determinate  concluiion.  But  if  the  queftion 
regard  any  fubjeft  of  common  life  and  experience;  no* 
thing,  one  would  think,  could  preferve  the  difpute  fo 
long  undecided,  but  fome  ambiguous  expreffions,  which 
keep  the  antagonllis  fiill  at  a  diftance^  and  hinder  them 
from  grappling  with  each  other. 

This  has  been  the  cafe  in  the  long  difputed  quedion 
concerning  liberty  and  neceffity  ;  and  to  fo  remarkable  a 
degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  oruch  miftaken,  we  fball  find^ 
that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant^  have  always 
been  of  the  fame  opinion  with  regard  to  this  fubjeft,  and 
that  a  fevi^  intelligible  deiinitions  would  immediately  have 
put  an  end  to  the  ^yhote  controverfy.  I  own,  that  this 
difpute  has  been  fo  much  canvafTcd  on  all  hands,  and 
has  led  philofophers  into  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  obfcure  (o^ 
phiflry,  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  a  fenfible  reader  indulge 
his  eafe  fo  far  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  projofal  of 
fuch  a  queflion,  from  which  he  can  expe61  neither  in- 
firuSion  nor  entertainn^cnt.  But  the  ftatc  of  the  argu* 
ment  here  propofed  may,  perhaps,  ferve  to  renew  his 
attention ;  as  it  has  more  novelty,  promifes  at  leaft  fome 
decifion  of  the  controverfy,  and  will  not  much  difturb 
his  eafe  by  any  intricate  or  obfcure  reafoning. 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  meii 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  do6iiiue  both  of  n^ceflity  and  of 

liberty, 
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liberty,  according  to  any  reafonable  fenfe,  which  can  be 
put  on  tbefe  terms ;  and  that  the  whole  controverfy  hai 
hitherto  turned  merely  upon  words.  We  (hall  begin  with 
examining  the  do£lrine  of  neceifity. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  opera« 
tions, '  is  actuated  by  a  neceflary  force,  and-  that  every 
natural  effcSt  is  fo  precifely  determined  by  the  energy  of 
its  caufe,  that  no  other  efFed,  in  fuch  particular  circum* 
ftances,  could  poflibly  have  refulted  from  it.  The 
degree  and  direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  prefcribed  with  fuch  exadnefs, .  that  a  living 
creature  may  as  foon  arife  from  the  (hock  of  two  bodies, 
as  motion,  in  any  other  degree  or  diredion  than  what  is 
adually  produced  by  it.  Would  we,  therefore,  form  a 
juft  and  precife  idea  of  meeffky^  we  muft  confider  whence 
that  idea  arifes,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  operation  of 
bodies. 

It  feems  evident,  that,  if  all  the  fcenes  of  nature  were 
continually  (hifted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  refemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  obje6l  was 
entirely  new,  without  any  fimilitude  to  whatever  had 
been  feen  before,  we  Ihould  never,  in  that  cafe,  have  at* 
tained  the  lead:  idea  of  neceffity,  or  of  a  connexion 
among  thefe  objefis.  We  might  fay,  upon  fuch  a  fup- 
pofition,  that  one  obje&  or  event  has  followed  another ; 
Bot  that  one  was  produced  by  the  other.  The  relation  of 
caufe  and  effcA  muft  be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind. 
Inference  and  reafoning  concerning  the  operations  of 
nature  would,  from  that  moment,  be  at  an  end ;  and 
the  memory  and  fenfes  remain  the  only  canals,  by  which 
the  knowledge  of  any  real  exigence  could  poilibly  have 
acccfc  to  the  mind.  Our  idea,  therefore,  of  neceffity 
and  caufation  arifes  entirely  from  the  uniformity,  ob- 
fcrvable  in  the  operations  of  nature  \  v/here  fimilar  ob-» 
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jcdls  arc  Conftantly  conjoined  together,  and  the  minJ  itf 
determined  by  cuftom  to  infer  the  one  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  othef.  Thcfe  two  circumffances  form  thd 
whole  of  that  neccfRty,  which  we  afcribe  to  matter. 
Beyond  the  conftant  conjun^fion  of  fimilar  objeds,  and 
the  confequent  inference  from  one  to  the  other,  wc  havcf 
no  notion  of  any  neceffity,  or  connexion. 

Jf  it  appear^  therefore,  that  all  mankind  hav6  ever 
allowed^  without  any  doubt  or  hefitatton,  that  thefe  two 
circumftances  take  place  in  the  voluntary  a£lions  of  men^ 
and  in  the  operations  of  the  mind  ;  it  mud  follow,  that 
all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  dodrine  of  necefSty^ 
and  that  they  have  hitherto  difputed,  merely  for  not  iin-> 
derftanding  each  other. 

As  to  the  firft  circumftance,  the  conftant  and  regular 
conjundlion  of  (imilar  events  ;  we  may  poffibly  fatisfy 
ourfelves  by  the  following  confiderations.  It  is  univer- 
fally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity 
among  the  atSlions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and 
that  human  nature  remains  ftill  the  fame,  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  operations.  The  fame  motives  always  pro- 
duce the  fame  adions :  The  fame  events  follow  from 
the  fame  caufes.  Ambition,  avarice,  felf-love,  vanity, 
friendfbip,  generofity,  public  Tpirit ;  thefe  paffions, 
mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  diftributed  through  fociety, 
have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  ftill 
are,  the  fource  of  all  the  aiSbions  and  enterprizes,  which 
have  ever  been  obferved  among  mankind.  Would  you 
know  the  fentiments,  inclinations,  and  courfe  of  life  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Study  well  the  temper 
and  a£lions  of  the  French  and  English  :  You  cannot 
be  much  miftaken  in  transferring  to  the  former  moft  of 
the  obfervations,  which  you  have  made  with  regard  to 
the  latter.    Mankind  are  fo  much  the  fame^  in  all  times 

and 
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•od  phces^  that  hiilory  informs  lis  of  nothing  new  or 
firange  iii  this  particular^  Its  chief  ufe  is  only  td  dif* 
cover  the  confiant  and  univerfal  principles  of  hitman  na^ 
ture,  by  (hewing  men  in  all  varieties  of  circumftances 
and  fituations,  and  furnifliing  us  with  materials,  from 
which  we  may  forin  our  obfervations,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  regular  fprings  of  human  aAion  and 
behaviour.  Thefe  records  of  wars,  intrigues,  fadions^ 
and  revolutions,  are  fo  many  coIIe£lions  of  experiments* 
by  which  the  politician  or  moral  philofopher  fixes  the 
principles  of  his  fcience ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
phyfician  or  natural  philofopher  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  plants,  minerals,  and  other  ext<ftnal 
objedsy  by  the  experiments,  which  be  forms  cbncerding 
them.  Nor  are  the  earth,  water,  and  other  elements, 
examined  by  Aristotle,  and  Hippocrates,  niore 
like  to  thofe,  which  at  prefent  lie  under  otir  obfervatlon, 
than  the  men,  defcribed  by  PotYBius  add  TXciTutt 
are  to  thofe  who  now  govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country,  bring 
us  an  account  of  men,  wholly  different  from  any,  with 
whom  we  were  ever  acquainted ;  men,  who  were  en- 
tirely divefied  of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge; ;  Who 
knew  no  pleafure  but  friendfliip,  generofity,  and  public 
fpirit ;  we  Ihouid  immediately,  from  thefe  circumftances, 
deted  the  faltehood,  and  prove  him  a  liar,  with  the  fame 
certainty  as  if  he  had  ftufFed  his  narration  with  ftoi  ies  of 
centaurs  and  dragons,  miracles  and  prodigies.  And  if 
we  would  explode  any  forgery  in  hiftory,  we  ca/inoC 
make  ufe  of  a  more  convincing  argument,  thaii  to  prove, 
that  the  adions,  afcribed  to  any  perfon,  are  direfily 
contrary  to  the  courie  of  nature,  and  that  no  hjitnan 
motives,  in  fuch  circumftances,  could  ever  induce  him 
to  fuch  a  condttft*    The  veracity  of  Q|;iNTVd  COr* 
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Tius  is  as  much  to  be  fufpe^led,  when  he  defcribes  the 
fupernatural  courage  of  Alexander,  by  which  he  was 
hurried  on  (Ingly  to  attack  multitudes,  as  when  he  de- 
fcribes his  fupernatural  force  and  adivity,  by  which  he 
was  able  to  refift  them.  So  readily  and  univerfally  do 
we  acknowledge  an  uniformity  in  human  motives  and 
a<5lions  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of  body. 

Hence  likewife  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  ac- 
quired by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  buGnefs  and  company, 
in  order  to  inftru<9;  us  in  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  regulate  our  future  condudl,  as  well  as  fpeculation. 
By  means  of  this  guide,  we  mount  up  to  the  knowledge 
of  men's  inclinations  and  motives,  from  their  adions, 
expreflions,  and  even  geflurcs ;  and  again,  defcend  to 
the  interpretation  of  their  a6lions  from  our  knowledge 
of  their  motives  and  inclinations.  The  general  obfer- 
vations,  treafured  up  by  a  courfe  of  experience,  give  us 
the  clue  of  human  nature,  and  teach  us  to  unravel  all  its 
intricacies.  Pretexts  and  appearances  no  longer  deceive 
us.  Public  declarations  pafs  for  the  fpecious  colouring 
of  a  caufe.  And  though  virtue  and  honour  be  allowed 
their  proper  weight  and  authority,  that  perfed  difinte- 
reftednefs,  fo  often  pretended  toi  is  never  expected  in 
multitudes  and  parties ;  feldom  in  their  leaders ;  and 
fcarcely  even  in  individuals  of  any  rank  or  ftation.  But 
were  there  no  uniformity  in  human  adions,  and  were 
every  experiment,  which  we  could  form  of  this  kind, 
irregular  and  anomalous,  it  were  impoflible  to  colIcA 
any  general  obfervations  concerning  mankind ;  and  no 
experience,  however  accurately  digefted  by  reflexion, 
would  ever  ferve  to  any  purpofe.  Why  is  the  aged 
hulbandman  more  (kilful  in  his  calling  than  the  young 
beginner,  but  becaufe  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
operation  of  the  fun,  rain,   and  earthy  towards  the  pro- 
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dui^ion  of  vegetables  ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old 
praAttioner  the  rules,  by  which  this  operation  is  governed 
and  direaed  ? 

We  muft  not,  however,  expe<Sl,  that  this  uniformity 
of  human  adlions  (hould  be  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  as 
that  all  men,  in  the  fame  circumflances,  will  always  a£t 
precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  without  making  any  al- 
lowance for  the  diverfity  of  charaders,  prejudices,  and 
opinions.  Such  an  uniformity  in  every  particular,  is 
found  in  no  part  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  from  ob- 
ferving  the  variety  of  conduct  in  different  men,  we  are 
enabled  to  form  a  greater  variety  of  maxims,  which  ftill 
fuppofe  a  degree  of  uniformity  and  regularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  different  ages  and 
countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  cuftom 
and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from  its 
infancy,  and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  efiabli(hed  charac- 
ter. Is  the  behaviour  and  condud  of  the  one  fex  very 
unlike  that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  we  become  ac* 
quainted  with  the  different  chara<9ers,  which  nature  has 
impreffed  upon  the  fexes,  and  which  ihe  preferves  with 
conftancy  and  regularity.  Are  the  anions  of  the  famd 
peifon  much  diverfified  in  the  different  periods  of  his  life^ 
from  infancy  to  old  age  ?  This  affords  room  for  many- 
general  obfervations  concerning  the  gradual  change  ot 
our  femiments  and  inclinations,  and  the  different  maxims^ 
which  prevail  in  the  different  ages  of  human  creatures. 
Even  the  characters,  which  are  peculiar  to  each  indivi* 
dua))  have  an  uniformity  in  their  influence;  other  wife  our 
acquaintance  with  the  perfons,  and  our  obfervation  oft  heir 
condufl,  could  never  teach  us  their  difpoiitions,  or  fetvc^ 
to  dircCl  our  behaviour  with  regard  to  them. 
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I  grant  it  poffible  to  find  fome  adions,  which  feem  to 
have  no  regular  connexion  with  any  known  nnotives,  and 
are  exceptions  to  all  the  meafures  of  condudi,  which 
have  ever  been  eftablifhed  for  the  government  of  men. 
Bat  if  we  would  willingly  know,  what  judgment  (hould 
be  formed  of  fuch  irregular  and  extraordinary  a£lions ; 
we  may  confider  the  fentiments,  commonly  entertained 
with  regard  to  thofe  irregular  events,  which  appear  in 
the  courfe  of  nature,  and  the  operations  of  external  ob- 
jects. All  caufes  are  not  conjoined  to  their  ufual  effe£ls, 
with  like  uniformity.  An  artificer,  who  handles  only 
dead  matter,  may  be  difappointed  of  his  aim,  as  well  as 
the  politician,  who  dire£ts  the  conduct  of  fenfible  and 
intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  firft 
appearance,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  fuch 
an  uncertainty  in  the  caufes  as  makes  the  latter  often 
fail  of  their  ufual  influence  ;  though  they  meet  with  no 
impediment  in  their  operation.  But  philofophers,  ob- 
ferving,  that,  almoft  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is 
contained  a  vaft  variety  of  fprings  and  principles,  which 
are  hid,  by  reafon  of  their  minutenefs  or  remoteness, 
.  find,  that  it  is  at  leaft  poffible  the  contrariety  of  events 
may  not  proceed  from  any  contingency  in  the  caufe,  but 
from  the  fecret  operation  of  contrary  caufes.  This  pof- 
fibility  is  converted  into  certainty  by  farther  obfervation  s 
when  they  remark,  that,  upon  an  exa£i:  fcrutiny,  a  con* 
trariety  of  efFeds  always  betrays  a  contrariety  of  caufes, 
and  proceeds  from  their  mutual*  oppofition.  A  peafant 
can  give  no  better  reafon  for  the  flopping  of  any  clock  or 
watch  than  to  fay  that  it  does .  not  commonly  go  right : 
But  an  artift  eafily  perceives,  that  the  fame  force  in  the 
fpring  or  pendulum  has  always  the  fame  influence  on  the 
.wheels;  but  fails  of  its  iifual  efled,  perhaps  by  reafon 
t  qS 
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of  a  grain  of  duft,  \7hich  puts  a  ftop  to  the  whole  move- 
ment. From  the  obfervation  of  feveral  parallel  iriftances» 
philofophers  form  a  maxim,  that  the  connexion  between 
all  caufes  and  efFeAs  is  equally  neceflary,  and  that  its 
feeming  uncertainty  in  fome  xnftances  proceeds  from  the 
fecret  oppofition  of  contrary  caufes. 

Thus  for  inftance,  in  the  human  body,  when  the  ufual 
fymptoms  of  health  or  ficknefs  difappoint  our  expecta- 
tion |  when  medicines  operate  not  with  their  wonted 
powers ;  when  irregular  events  follow  from  any  particu- 
lar caufe ;  the  philofopher  and  phyfician  are  not  fur- 
prized  at  the  matter,  nor  are  ever  tempted  to  deny,  in 
general,  the  necefSty  and  uniformity  of  thofe  principles, 
by  which  the  animal  oeconomy  is  conduced.  They 
know,  that  a  human  body  is  a  mighty  complicated  ma- 
chine :  That  many  fecret  powers  lurk  in  it,  which  are 
altogether  beyond  our  comprehenfion  :  That  to  us  it  muft 
often  appear  very  uncertain  in  its  operations :  And  that 
therefore  the  irregular  events,  which  outwardly  difcover 
themfelves,  can  be  no  proof,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
not  obferved  with  the  greateft  regularity  in  its  internal 
operations  and  government. 

The  philofopher,  if  he  be  confiftent,  muft  apply  the 
lame  reafoning  to  the  adions  and  volitions  of  intelligent 
agents.  The  moft  irregular  and  unexpected  refolutions  of 
men  may  frequently  be  accounted  for  by  thofe,  who 
know  every  particular  circumftance  of  their  chara£ler 
and  fituation.  A  perfon  of  an.  obliging  difpofition  gives 
a  pecvifh  anfwer :  But  he  has  the  toothake,  or  has  not 
dined.  A  ftupid  fellow  difcovers  an  uncommon  alacrity 
in  his  carriage :  But  he  has  met  with  a  .feaddcn  piece  of 
good  fortune.  Or  even  when  an  adion,  as  fometimes 
happens,  cannot  be  particularly  accounted  for,  either  by 
the  perfon  himfelf  or  by  others  ^  we  know>  in  general, 
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that  the  cbara£ler8  of  men  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  in«- 
conftant  and  irregular.  This  is,  in  .a  manner,  the  con* 
ftant  cbaraSer  of  human  nature ;  though  it  be  appHc^ble^ 
In  a  more  particular  manner,  to  fome  perfons,  who  have 
no  fixed  rule  foi-  their  condu£^,  but  proceed  in  a  conti- 
nued  courfe  of  caprice  and  inconfiancy.  The  internal 
principles  and  motives  m^y  operate  in  an  uniform  man- 
ner, notwithftanding  thefe  feeming  irregularities  |  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  winds,  rain,  clouds,  and  other  va- 
riations of  tl>e  weather  are  fuppofed  to  be  governed  by 
fteady  principles ;  though  not  eaiily  difcoverable  by  hu- 
man fagacity  and  enquiry. 

Thus  it  appears,  not  only  that  theconjundion  between 
motives  and  voluntary  a6lion$  is  as  regular  and  uniform, 
^s  that  between  the  caufe  apd  cfft&  in  any  part  of  na<r 
ture ;  but  alfo  that  this  regular  conjunction  has  been 
univerfally  acknowledged  s^mong  mankind,  and  has  never 
been  the  fubjf?£t  of  difpute,  either  in  philofophy  or  com- 
mon life.  Now,  as  it  is  from  paft  experience,  that  we 
^raw  all  inferences  concerning  the  future,  and, as  we 
conclude,  that  pbjeds  will  always  be  ponjoined  together, 
which  we  find  to  have  always  been  conjoined  }  it  may 
feem  fuperflupus  to  prove,  that  this  experienced  unifor* 
mity  in  human  actions  is  a  fource,  whence  we  draw  xn* 
ferences  conQcrping  them.  But  in  order  to  throw  the 
argument  into  a  greater  variety  of  lights,  we  (hall  alfo 
infifi:,  though  briefly,  on  this  latter  topic. 

The  mutual  dependance  of  men  is  fo  great,  in  all 
focieties,  that  fcarce  any  human  a£)ion  is  entirely  con|- 
pleat  in  itfelf,  or  is  performed  without  fome  reference  to 
the  anions  of  others,  which  are  requiiite  to  make  it  an- 
fwer  fully  the  intention  of  the  agent.  The  poorcft  arti- 
ficer, who  labours  alone,  expeds  at  leaft  the  prote£lion 
f^f  (he  ipagifirate,  to  enfure  him  the  enjoymeqt  of  the 
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fruits  of  his  labour.  He  alfo  experts,  that,  when  be 
carries  his  goods  to  market,  and  oiFers  them  at  a  reafon- 
able  price,  he  (hall  find  buyers ;  and  (hall  be  able,  by 
the  money  he  acquires,  to  engage  others  to  fupply  him 
with  thofe  commodities,  which  are  requiiitc  for  his  fub- 
fi({ence.  In  proportion  as  men  extend  their  dealings^ 
and  render  their  intercourfe  with  others  more  compli- 
cated, they  always  comprehend,  in  their  fchemes  of  life, 
a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  adlions,  which  they  ex-* 
ped,  from  the  proper  motives,  to  co-operate  with  their 
own.  In  all  thefe  conclufions,  they  take  their  meafures 
from  paft  experience,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  their 
realbnings  concerning  external  objects  i  and  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  men,  as  weU  as  all  the  elements,  are  to  con- 
tinue, in  their  operations,  the  fame,  which  they  have 
eyer  found  them.  A  manufadurer  reckons  upon  the 
labour  of  his  fervants,  for  the  execution  of  any  work,  as 
much  as  upon  the  tools,  which  he  employs,  and  would 
be  equally  furprized,  were  his  expedations  difappointcd. 
In  Ihort,  this  experimental  inference  and  reafoning  con- 
cerning the  a£lions  of  others  enters  fo  much  into  human 
life,  that  no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a  moment  with- 
out employing  it.  Have  we  not  reafon,  therefore,  to 
affirm,  that  all  mankind  have  always  agreed  in  the  doc« 
trine  of  neceffity,  according  to  the  foregoing  definition 
gnd  explication  of  it  ? 

Nor  have  philofophers  ever  entertained  a  different 
opinion  from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For  not  to 
mention,  that  almoft  every  adiion  of  their  life  fuppofcs 
that  pptnion  j  there  are  even  few  of  the  fpcculative  parts 
of  learning,  to  which  it  is  not  efTcntial.  What  would 
become  of  bi/lory,  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  vera- 
city of  the  hifiorian,  according  to  the  experience,  which 
we  have  had  of  mankind?     How  could  politics  be  a 
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icience,  if  laws  and  forms  of  government  had  not  tn 
;uniform  influence  upon  fociety  ?  Where  would  be  the 
/oundatioq  of  moralSf  if  particular  charaders  had  no  cer- 
tain or  determinate  power  to  produce  particular  ftnti- 
ments,  and  if  thefe  fentiments  had  no  conftant  operation 
pn  adionsf  And  with  what  pretence  could  we  employ 
pur  criticifm  upon  any  poet  or  polite  author,  if  we  could 
pot  pronounce  the  condud  and  fentiments  of  his  wBtovs^ 
either  natural  or  unnatural,  to  fuch  charaders,  and  in 
fuch  circumfiances  ?  It  feems  almoft  impoffible,  therefore, 
to  engage,  either  in  fcience  or  action  of  any  kind,  with- 
put  acknowledging  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  and  this 
inference  from  motives  to  voluntary  anions  j  from  cha- 
racters to  conduct* 

And  indeed,  when  we  confider  how  aptly  natural  and 
OT^rtf/ evidence  link  together,  and  form  only  one  chain  of 
argument,  we  (hall  make  no  fcrupie  to  allow,  that  they 
are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  derived  from  the  fame  prin- 
)ciplcs.  A  prifoner,  who  has  neither  money  nor  intereft, 
difcovers  the  impoflibility  of  his  efcape,  as  well  when  he 
confiders  the  obftinacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the  walls  and 
bars,  with  which  he  is  furrounded  \  and,  in  all  attempts 
for  his  freedom,  chufes  rather  to  work  upon  the  flone 
and  iron  of  the  one,  than  upon  the  inflexible  nature  of 
fhe  other.  The  fame  prifoner,  when  conduced  to  the 
fcaffbld,  forefees  his  death  as  certainly  from  the  conftancy 
and  fidelity  of  bis  guards,  as  from  the  operation  of  the 
ax  or  wheel.  His  mind  runs  along  a  certain  train  of 
}deas :  The  refufal  of  the  foldiers  to  confent  to  his 
efcape ;  the  a£iion  of  the  executioner ;  the  feparatioi^ 
pf  the  l|ei^d  and  body ;  bleeding,  convulfive  motions, 
and  de^th.  Here  is  a  connefted  chain  of  natural  caufes 
^nd  voluntary  adiions  ;  but  the  mind  feels  no  difivrence 

^etween  tben^^  in  pa^ng  froqi  one  link  to  another :  Nor 
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is  lefs  certain  of  the  future  event  than  if  it  were  conned* 
ed  with  the  objeSs  prefent  to  the  memory  or  fenfes,  by 
a  train  of  caufes,  cemented  together  by  what  we  are 
pleafed  to  call  a  phyfical  neceffity.  The  fame  experienced 
union  has  the  fame  effcft  on  the  mind,  whether  the 
united  objefts  be  motives,  volition,  and  adions;  or 
^gureand  motion.  We  may  change  the  names  of  things; 
but  their  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  underftanding 
pever  change. 

Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honed  and  opulent, 
^nd  with  whom  I  live  in  intimate  friendihip,  to  come 
into  my  houfe,  where  I  am  furrounded  with  my  fervants, 
I  reft  aiTured,  that  he  is  not  to  ftab  me  before  he  leaves 
it,  in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  filver  ftandifh ;  and  I  no 
more  fufped  this  event,  than  the  falling  of  the  houfe 
stfelf,  which  is  new,  and  folidly  built  and  founded.—- 
But  be  may  have  been  feixed  with  a  fudden  and  unktwum 
frenzy,^ — So  may  a  fudden  earthquake  arife,  and  {hake 
and  tumble  my  houfe  about  my  ears.  I  fhall  therefore 
change  the  fuppofitions.  I  fliall  fay,  that  I  know  with 
certainty,  that  he  is  not  to  put,  his  own  hand  into  the 
fire,  and  hold  it  there,  till  it  be  confumed :  And  this 
event,  I  think  I  can  foretell  with  the  fame  afiurance,  as 
Ibat,  if  be  throw  himfelf  out  at  the  window,  and  meet 
with  no  obftrudion,  he  will  not  remain  a  moment  fuf« 
pended  in  the  air.  No  fufpicion  of  an  unknown  frenzy 
can  give  the  leaft  poffibility  to  the  former  event,  which 
is  (o  contrary  to  all  the  known  principles  of  human  na* 
tare.  A  man  who  at  noon  leaves  his  purfe  full  of  gold 
on  the  pavement  at  Charing  Crofs,  may  as  well  expeA 
that  it  will  fly  away  like  a  feather,  as  that  he  will  find  *^ 
it  untouched  an  hour  after.  Above  one  half  of  human 
reafonings  contain  inferences  of  a  fimilar  nature,  attend- 
>  ^  With  fnors  or  lefs  degrees  of  certainty,  proportioned 
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to  our  experience  of  the  ufual  conduft  of  mankind  in  fuch 
particulur  fituations. 

I  have  frequently  confidered,  what  could  po^bly  be 
the  reafon,  why  all  mankind,  though  they  have  ever* 
without*  hefitation,  acknowledged  the  dodrine  of  necef- 
fity,  in  their  whole  practice  and  reafoning,'  have  yet  dif- 
covered  fuch  a  relu6tance  to  acknowleJge  it  in  words, 
and  have  rather  (hewn  a  propenftty,  in  all  ages,  to  pro- 
fefs  the  contrary  opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be 
accounted  for,  after  the  following  manner.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  operations  of  body,  and  the  .produflion  of 
efFeds  from  their  caufes,,  we(hall  find,  that  all  our  facul- 
ties can  never  carry  us  farther  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
relation,  than  barely  to  obferve,  that  particular  olS}c&$ 
are  conjiantly  conjoined  together,  and  that  the  mind  is  car- 
ried, by  a  cufiomary  tranfuiany  from  the  appearance  of  one 
to  the  belief  of  the  other.  But  though  this  conclufion 
concerning  human  ignorance  be  the  refult  of  the  ftri£teft 
fcrutiny  of  this  fubjed,  men  flill  entertain  a  firong  pro- 
penfity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate  farther  into  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  fomething  like  a  necef- 
fary  connexion  between  the  caufe  and  the  tScSt.  When 
again  they  turn  their  reflexions  towards  the  operations 
of  their  own  minds,  and  feel  no  fuch  connexion  of  the 
motive  and  the  aflion  ;  they  are  thence  apt 'to  fuppofe, 
that  there  is  a  difTerence  between  the  effects,  which  re- 
fult from  material  force,  and  thofe  which  arife  from 
thought  and  intelligence.  But  being  once  convinced, 
that  we  know  nothing  farther  of  caufation  of  any  kind, 
than  merely  the  coujiant  conjnnSlion  of  objeds,  and  the 
confequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another, 
and  finding,  that  thefe  two  circumftances  are  univerfally 
alfowed  to  have  place  in  voluntary  anions  \  we  may  be 
more  eafily  led  to  cv^n  the  fame  neceffity  common  to  all 

caufes. 
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^aufes^  And  though  this  reafoning  may  cootradidl  the 
fyftems  of  many  philufophers,  in  afcribing  neceflity  lo 
the  determinations  of  the  will,  we  (ball  Hnd,  uppn  re- 
flexion, that  they  difient  from  i^  in  words  only,  not  in 
their  real  femiment.  Neceflity,  according  to  the  fenfe* 
in  which  it  is  here  taken,  has  never  yet  been  reje&ed, 
nor  can  cver»  I  think,  be  rejected  by  any  philofopher. 
Jt  may  only,  perhaps,  be  pretended,  that  the  mind  can 
perceive,  in  the  operations  of  matter,  feme  farther  con- 
nexion between  the  caufe  and  cfFect ;  and  a  connexion 
that  has  not  place  in  the  voluntary  a&ions  of  intelligent 
|>€ings.  Now  whether  it  be  fo  or  not|  can  only  appear 
upon  examination  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  thefe  philofo- 
.phers  to  make  good  their  afiertion,  by  defining  or  d«fcrib- 
ing  that  neceflity,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us  in  the  ope-- 
Rations  of  material  caufes. 

It  would  feem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the  wrong 
end  of  this  quefiion  concerning  liberty  and  neceflity,  when 
they  enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of  the  foul, 
the  influence  of  the  underflanding,  and. the  operations 
of  the  will.  Let  them  nrft  difcufs  a  more  fimple  quef- 
tion,  namely,  the  operations  of  body  and  of  brute  un- 
intelligent matter ;  and  try  whether  they  can  there  form 
any  idea  of  caufation  and  necefl&cy,  except  that  of  a 
ponftant  conjun<9ion  of  objedls,  and  fubfequeiTt  inference 
of  the  mind  from  one  to  another.  If  thcfe  circumftances 
form,  in  reality,  the  whole  of  that  neceflity,  which  we 
conceive  in  matter,  and  if  thefe  circumftances  be  alfo 
)iniverfally  acknowledged  to  take  place  in  the  operation^ 
of  the  mind,  the  difpute  \s  at  an  end  $  or,  at  leaft, 
muft  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely  verbal.  But  as 
long  as  we  will  raflily  fuppofe,  that  we  have  feme  farther 
idea  of  i^eceffity  and  .caufation  in  the  operations  of  ^i^« 
ffifas^  objects  i  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  can  find  no- 
thing 
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thing  farther,  in  the  voluntary  adions  ofthe  tnind  ;  there 
is  no  poffibility  of  bringing  the  queftion  to  any  determi- 
nate ifliie,  while  we  proceed  upon  fo  erroneous  a  fuppo- 
ficion.  The  only  method  of  undeceiving  us,  is,  to 
mount  up  higher;  to  examine  the  narrow  extent  of 
fcience  when  applied  to  material  caufes  }  and  to  convince 
ourfelves,  that  all  we  know  of  them,  is,  the  coiiftant 
conjundion  and  inference  above  mentioned.  We  may, 
perhaps,  find,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  are  induced  to 
fix  fuch  narrow  limits  to  human  underftanding  :  But  we 
can  afterwards  find  no  difficulty,  when  we  come  to  apply 
this  doctrine  to  the  adions  of  the  will.  For  as  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  thefe  have  a  regular  conjun<5lion  with  motives 
and  circumftances  and  characters,  and  as  we  always  draw 
inferences  from  one  to  the  other,  we  muft  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  in  words,  that  neceffity,  which  we  have 
already  avowed,  in  every  deliberation  of  our  lives,  and 
in  every  ftep  of  our  conduct  and  behaviour  *• 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  projed  with  regard 
to  the  queftion  of  liberty  and  neceffity  j  the  moft  con- 
tentious queftion,  of  metaphyfics,  the  moft  contentious 
fcience ;  it  will  not  require  many  words  to  prove,  that 
all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  dodrine  of  liberty 
as  well  as  in  that  of  neceffity,  and  that  the  whole  dif- 
pute,  in  this  refpe£t  alfo,  has  been  hitherto  merely  ver- 
bal. For  what  is  meant  by  liberty,  when  applied  to  vo- 
luntary aflions  ?  We  cannot  furely  mean,  that  actons 
have  fo  little  connexion  with  motives,  inclinations,  and 
circumftances,  that  the  one  does  not  follow  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  uniformity  from  the  other,  and  that  the 
one  aflFords  no  inference  by  which  we  can  conclude  the 
exiftcnce  of  the  other.    For  thefe  are  plain  and  acknow** 

♦  See  NOTE  [FJ* 
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Icdged  matters  of  fad.  By  liberty,  then,  we  .can  oalf 
mean  m  power  of  a6Ilng  or  not  aSiingy  auording  to  the  deter* 
mmtions  of  the  willi  that  is,  if  we  chufe  to  remain  at 
reft,  we  may ;  if  we  chufe  to  move,  we  alfo  may.  Now 
this  hypothetical  liberty  is  univerfally  allowed  to  belong 
to  every  one,  who  is  not  a  prifoner  and  in  chains*  Here 
then  is  no  fubje£l  of  difpute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we  fliould 
be  careful  to  obferve  two  requifite  circumftances ;  frfl^ 
that  it  be  confiftent  with  plain  matter  of  fad  $  fecondlf^ 
that  it  be  confiftent  with  itfelf.  If  we  obferve  thefe  cir- 
cumftances, and  render  our  definition  intelligible,  I  am 
perfuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one  opinion 
with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  nothing  exifts  without 
a  caufe  of  its  exiftence,  and  that  chance,  when  ftridlj 
examined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any 
real  power,  which  has,  any  where,  a  being  in  nature* 
But  it  is  pretended,  that  fome  caufes  are  neceflary,  fome 
not  neceflary.  Here  then  is  the  advantage  of  definitions* 
Let  any  one  define  a  caufe,  without  comprehending,  as 
a  part  of  the  definition,  a  nnejfary  connexion  with  its 
effed ;  and  let  him  fhew  diftin&ly  the  origin  of  the  idea, 
exprefled  by  the  definition ;  and  I  (hall  readily  give  up  the 
whole  controverfy.  But  if  the  foregoing  explication  of 
the  nutter  be  received^  this  muft  be  abfolutely  imprac- 
ticable. Had  not  objeds  a  regular  conjunction  with 
each  other,  we  fliould  never  have  entertained  any  notion 
of  caufe  and  eiFed  \  and  this  regular  conjundion  pro- 
duces that  inference  of  the  underflanding,  which  is  the 
only  connexion,  that  we  can  have  any  comprehenfion  of. 
Whoever  attempts  a  definition  of  caufe,  exclufive  of  thefe 
circumftances,  will  be  obliged,  either  to  employ  unin- 
telligible terms,  or  fuch  as  are  fynonimous  to  the  term, 

wliich 
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uAfch  he  endeavours  to  define  •.  And  if  the  definitbd 
above  mentioned  be  admitted  $  liberty,  when  oppofed  tol 
neceffity,  not  to  conftraint,  is  the  fame  thing  with 
chance ;  which  is  irniverfallj  allowed  to  have  no  ex- 
iftence* 

P    A     R     T       II. 

.There  is  no  method  of  reafoning  more  common,  and 
yet  none  more  blameable,  than,  in  philofophical  debates^ 
to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothtfis,  by  a  pre- 
tence of  its  dangerous  confequences  to  religion  and  mo- 
rality. When  any  opinion  leads  to  abfurdities,  it  is  cer- 
tainly falfe  i  but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  falfe, 
becaufe  it  is  of  dangerous  confequence.  Such  topics, 
therefore,  ought  entirely  to  be  forborne;  as  ferving  no- 
thing to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  per* 
fon  of  an  antagonifl  odious.  This  I  obferve  in  general, 
without  pretending  to  draw  any  advantage  from  it.  *  I 
frankly  fubmit  to  an  examination  of  this  kind,  and  (hall 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  doclrines,  both  of  neceffity^^ 
and  of  liberty,  as  above  explained,  are  not  only  con- 
fiftent  with  morality,  but  are  abfolutely  eflential  to  its 
fupport. 

Neceffity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  conformably  to 
the  two  definitions  of  cau/e^  of  which  it  makes  an  eflen- 
tial part.  It  confifts  either  in  the  conftant  conjunction 
of  like  objeds,  or  in  the  inference  of  the  underftanding 
from  one  obje£l  to  another.  Now  neceffity,  in  both 
tbefe  fctnfes,  (which,  indeed,  are,  at  bottom,  the  fame) 
has  univerfally,  though  tacitly,  in  the  fchools,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  common  life,  been  allowed  to  belong  to 
the  will  of  man  i  and  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  deny, 
that  we  can  draw  inferences  concerning  human  anions, 

•  Sec  NOTE  [G]. 
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and  that  thofe  inferenses  are  founded  on  the  experienced 
union  of  like  actions,  with  like  motives,  inclinationli, 
and  circumftances*  The  only  particular,  in  which  any 
one  can  differ,  is,  that  either,  perhaps,  he  will  refufe  to 
give  the  name  of  neceflity  to  this  property  of  human 
adions:  But  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  underftood,  I 
hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm  :  Or  that  he  will  main- 
tarn  it  poffible  to  difcover  fomething  farther  in  the  opera- 
tions of  matter.  But  this,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
can  be  of  no  cpnfequence  to  morality  or  religion,  what- " 
ever  it  may  be  to  natural  philofo(^y  or  metaphyfics.  We 
may  here  be  miftaken  in  aiTcrting,  that  there  is  no  idea 
of  any  other  necei&ty  or  connexion  in  the  af^ions  of 
body  :  But  furely  we  afcribe  nothing  to  the  anions  of 
the  mind,  but  what  every  one  does,  and  muft  readily 
allow  of.  We  change  nt  circumflance  in  the  received 
orthodox  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  will,  but  only  in 
that  with  regard  to  material  objedts  and  caufes.  No- 
thing therefore  can  be  more  innocent,  at  leaft,  than  this 
doctrine. 

All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and  punilhments, 
it  is  fuppofed  as  a  fundamental  principle,,  that  thefe  mo- 
tives have  a  regular  and  uniform  influence  on  the  mind* 
and  both  produce  the  good  and. prevent  th6  evil  adions. 
We  may  give  to  this  influence  what  name  we  pleafe; 
but  as  it  is  ufually  conjoined  with  the  adion,  it  muft  be 
efleemed  a  cauftj  and  be  looked  upon  as  an  inftance  of 
that  neccAty,  which  we  would  herecftablifli. 

The  only  proper  objed  of  hatred  or  vengeance,  is  a 
perfon  or  creature,  endowed  with  thought  and  confciouf* 
neft  I  and  when  any  criminal  or  injurious  adions  excite 
that  paiEon,  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  the  perfon,  or 
conoexioti  with  hioi.  Anions  are,  by  their  very  nature, 
temporary  and  perifhing  i   and  where  they  proceed  not 

from 
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from  (bmc  caufe  in  the  chara£ter  and  difpofition  of  th# 
perfun  who  performed  them,  they  can  nei;her  redound  to 
his  honour,  if  good  }  nor  infamy,  if  evih  The  adions 
themfelves  may  be  blameable  \  they  may  be  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  morality  and  religion  :  But  the  perfon  it 
not  anfwerablefor  them ;  and  as  they  proceeded  from  no- 
thing in  him,  that  is  durable  and  conftant,  and.  leave 
nothing  of  that  nature  behind  them,  it  is  impoffible  he 
can,  upon  their  account,  become  the  objed  of  punifli* 
ment  or  vengeance.  According  to  the  principle,  there- 
fore, which  denies  neceffity,  and  confequently  caufes,  a 
man  is  as  pure  »and  untainted,  after  having  committed 
the  mod  horrid  crime,  as  at  the  firft  moment  of  his 
birth,  nor  is  his  charader  any  wife  concerned  in  his 
afiions ;  fince  they  are  not  derived  from  it,  and  the 
wickednefs  of  the  one  can  never  be  ufed  as  a  proof  of 
the  depravity  of  the  other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  fuch  actions,  as  they  perform 
jgnorantly  and  cafually,  whatever  may  be  the  confe- 
quences.  Why  ?  but  becaufe  the  principles  of  thefe 
adiions  are  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in  them 
alone.  Men  are  lefs  blamed  for  fuch  adions  as  they 
perform  haftily  and  unpremeditately,  than  for  fuch  as 
proceed  from  deliberation.  For  what  reafon?  but  be- 
caufe a  hafty  temper,  though  a  conftant  caufe  or  prin- 
ciple in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and  infers 
not  the  whole  chara£ler.  Again,  repentance  wipes  off 
every  crime,  if  attended  with  a  reformation  of  life  and 
manners.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  f  but  by  af- 
ferting,  that  adions  render  a  perfon  criminal,  merely  at 
they  are  proofs  of  criminal  principles  in  the  mind  \  and 
when,  by  an  alteration  of  thefe  principles,  they  ceafe  to 
be  juft  proofs,  they  like  wife  ceafe  to  be  criminal.  But, 
3  except 
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«cfcpt  upon  the  do£trine  of  neceffity,  they  never  were' 
juft  proofs,  and  confequently  never  were  criminal. 

It  vtrill  be  equally  eafy  to  prove,  and  from  the  fame 
arguments,  that  liberty^  according  to  that  definition  above 
menttolfied,  in  which  all  men  agree,  is  alfo  eflential  to 
morality,  and  that  no  human  actions,  where  it  is  want- 
ing, are  fufceptible  of  any  hioial  qualities,  or  can  be  the 
objeds  either  of  approbation  or  diflike.  For  as  adlions 
are  objeds  of  our  moral  fentiment,  fo  far  only  as  they 
are  indications  of  the  internal  character,  paffions,  and 
affedions ;  it  is  impoffible  that  they  can  give  rife  either 
to  praife  or  blame,  where  they  proceed  not  from  thefe 
principles,  but  are  derived  altogether  from  external  vio- 
lence* 

I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  objec- 
tions to  this  theory,  with  regard  to  neceflity  and  liberty. 
lean  forefee  other  objections,  derived  from  topics,  which 
have  not  here  been  treated  of.  It  may  be  faid,  for  in- 
fiance,  that,  if  voluntary  anions  be  ruhje(5led  to  the 
feme  laws  of  neceffity  with  the  operations  of  matter, 
there  is  a  continued  chain  of  neceflary  caufes,  pre-or- 
dained and  pre-determined,  reaching  from  the  original 
caufe  of  all,  to  every  fingle  volition  of  every  human 
creature.  No  contingency  any  where  in  the  univerfe  ; 
no  indliFerence  ;  ho  liberty.  While  we  aft,  we  are,  at 
the  feme  time,  a£led  upon*  The  ultimate  Author  of  all 
our  volitions  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  firft  be- 
ftowed  motion  on  this  immenfe  machine,  and  placed  all 
beings  in  that  particular  pofition,  whence  every  fubfe- 
quent  event,  by  an  inevitable  neceffity,  muft  refult. 
Human  adions,  therefore,  either  can  have  no  moral  tur- 
pitude at  all,  as  proceeding  from  fo  good  a  caufe ;  or 
if  they  have  any  turpitude,  they  mud  involve  our  Crea- 
tor in  the  fame  guilt,  while  he  is  acknowledged  to  be 
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their  ultimate  caure  and  author*    For  as  a  man,  who 
fired  a  mine,   is   anrwerable  for  all  the  confequences» 
whether  the  train  he  employed  be  long  or  Ihort  j    (o 
wherever  a  continued  chain  of  neceflary  caufes  are  affixed, 
that  Being,  either  finite  or  infinite,   who  produces  the 
firft,  is  likewife  the  author  of  all  the  reft,  and  muft  both 
bear  the  blame  and  acquire  the  praife,  which  belong  to 
them.      Our  clear  and   unalterable  ideas  of  morality 
cftabliih  this  rule,   upon  unqueftionable  reafons,  when, 
we  examine   the  confequences  of  any  human  a£Uon  ;. 
and  thcfe  reafons  muft  ftill  have  greater  force,  when  ap^ 
plied  to  the  volitions  and  intentions  of  a  Being,  infinitely 
wife  and  powerful.     Ignorance  or  impotence   may  be 
pleaded  for  fo  limited  a  creature  as  man ;   but  thofe  im* 
perfections  have  no  place  in  our  Creator.    He  forefaw, 
he  ordained,  he  intended  all  thofe  adions  of  men,  which 
we  fo  nifhly  pronounce  criminal.    And  we  muft  there* 
fore  conclude,  either  that  they  are  not  criminal,  or  that 
the  Deity,    not  man,   is  accountable  for  them.    But  as. 
either  of  thefe  pofitions  is  abfurd  and  impious,  it  follows, 
that  the  do£lrine,  from  which  they  are  deduced,  cannot 
pofTibly  be  true,  as  being  liable  to  all  the  fame  objedions. 
An  abfurd  confequence,  if  neceflary,  proves  the  original 
dodlrine  to  be  abfurd ;    in  the  fame  manner  as  criminal 
actions  render  criminal  the  original  caufe^  if  the  con- 
nexion between  them  be  neceflary  and  inevitable. 

This  objection  confifts  of  two  parts,  which  we  fliall 
examine  feparately  ^  Firfit  that,  if  human  a&ions  can 
be  traced  up,  by  a  neceflary  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they 
can  never  be  criminal ;  on  account  of  the  infinite  per- 
fe£lion  of  that  Being,  from  whom  they  are  derived,  and 
who  can  intend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good  and 
luudable.  Or  Secondly^  if  they  be  criminal,  we  muft  re* 
trad  the  attribute  of  perfediony  wbich  W€  afcribe  to  th« 

Deity, 
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Dcitf,  and  muft  acknowledge  bim  to  be  the  ultimate 
author  of  guilt  and  moral  turpitude  in  all  his  creatures. 

The  anfwer  to  the  firft  objeAion  feems  obvious  and 
ooovincing.  There  are  many  philoibpbc/s^  who^  after 
an  exad  ferutiny  of  all  the  phasnomeoa  of  nature,  con* 
dude,  that  the  Whole,  ccmfidered  as  one  fyftemi  is, 
in  every  period  of  iu  exiftence,  ordered  with  perkSt 
benevolence  imd  that  the  atmoft  poffible  happinefs  will, 
in  the  end,  refult  to  all  created  beings,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  pofitive  or  abfolute  ill  and  mifcry.  Every  phy« 
ikal  ill,  iay  they,  nukes  an  eflential  part  of  this  bene- 
volent fyflem,  and  could  not  poffibly  be  removed,  even 
by  the  Deity  himfelf,  confidered  as  a  wife  agent,  with- 
out giving  entrance  to  greater  ill,  or  excluding  greater 
good,  which  will  refult  fiom  iu  From  this  theory,  fome 
pbilofophers,  and  the  ancient  Stoics  among  the  reft,  de- 
rived a  topic  of  confolation  under  all  afflidionsi  while 
tfa^  taught-  their  pupils,  that  thofe  ills,  under  which 
they  laboured,  were,  in  reality,  goods  to  the  univerfe ; 
and  that  to  an  enlarged  view,  which  could  comprehend 
die  whole  fyftem  of  nature,  every  event  became  an  ob- 
}e&  of  joy  and  exultation.  But  though  this  topic  be  fpe- 
cious  and  fublime>  it  was  foon  found  in  pra&ice  weak 
and  inefFeAual.  You  would  furely  more  irritate,  than 
appeafe  a  man»  lying  junder  the  racking  pains  of  the 
gout,  by  preaching  up  to  him  the  reSitude  of  thofe  ge- 
neral laws,  which  produced  the  malignant  humours  in 
his  body,  and  led  them  through  the  proper  canals,  to  the 
finews  and  nerves,  where  they  now  excite  fuch  acute  tor- 
ments. Thefe  enlarged  views  may,  for  a  moment,  pleafe 
the  imagination  of  a  fpectdative  man,  who  is  placed  in 
eafe  and  fecurity ;  but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  con- 
fhncy  00  his  mind,  even  though  undifturbed  by  the  emo- 
tions of  pain  or  paffion  i  much  Icfs  can  they  maintain 
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their  grouncf,  when  attacked  by  fuch  po'MrerfuI  antago* 
nifts.  The  afFcflions  take  a  narrower  and  more  natural 
furvey  of  their  objeft ;  and  by  an  oecondmy,  more  fiiit- 
able  to  the  infirmity  of  human  minds,  regard  alone  the 
beings  around  us,  and  are  actuated  by  fuch  events  as  ap* 
pear  good  or  ill  to  the  private  fyftem. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  moral  as  with  phyfical 
ill.  It  cannot  reafonaUy  be  fuppofed,  that  thofe  remote 
confiderations,  which  are  found  of  fo  little  efficacy  with 
regard  to  one,  will  have  a  more  powerful  influence  with 
regard  to  the  other*  The  mind  of  man  is  fo  formed  by 
nature,  that,  upon  the  appearance  of  certain  charaders, 
difpofitions,  and  a£tions,  it  immediately  feels  the  fenti- 
ment  of  approbation  or  blame ;  nor  are  there  any  emo- 
tions more  eflential  to  its  frame  and  conflitution.  The 
charadlers,  which  engage  our  approbation,  are  chiefly 
fuch  as  contribute  to  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  human 
fociety;  as  the  charaders,  which  excite  blame,  are 
chiefly  fuch  as  tend  to  public  detriment  and  difturbance: 
Whence  it  may  reafonably  be  prefumed,  that  the  moral 
fentiments  arife,  either  mediately  or  immediately^ 
from  a  refledlion  on  thefe  oppolite  interefts.  What 
though  philofophical  meditations  eflablifh  a  different  opi- 
nion or  conjc(9ure;  that  every  thing  is  right  with  regard 
to  the  WHOLE,  and  that  the  qualities,  which  difturb  fo« 
ciety,  are,  in  the  main,  as  beneficial,  and  are  as  fuitable 
to  the  primary  intention  of  nature,  as  thofe  which  more 
direflly  piomote  its  happinefs  and  welfare  ?  Are  fuch 
remote  and  uncertain  fpeculations  able  to  counterbalance 
the  fentiments,  which  arife  from  the  natural  and  imme** 
diatc  view  of  the  objefts  ?  A  man,  who  is  robbed  of  a 
confiderable  fum  ;  does  he  find  his  vexation  for  the  lofs 
any  wife  diminifhed  by  thefe  fublime  refleftions  ?  Why 
then  fhould  his  moral  refentment  againft  the  crime  be 
6  fuppofed 
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fuppofed  incompatible  with  them  }  Or  why  (hould  not 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  real  diftinfiion  between  vice 
and  virtue  be  reconcileable  to  all  fpeculatiye  fy(lerr<s  of 
pbilofophy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  real  diftindion  between 
pcrfonal  beauty  and  deformity?  Both'  thefe  diftin£fcions 
are  founded  in  the  natural  fentiments  of  the  human 
mind  :  And  thefe  fentiments  are  not  to  be  controuled  or 
altered  by  any  philofophical  theory  or  fpeculation  what- 
foeven 

The  ficond  objection  admits  not  of  fo  eafy  and  fatis- 
fadory  an  anfwer  ;  nor  is  it  pofTible  to  explain  diftindly, 
how  the  Deity  can  be  the  mediate  caufe  of  al)  the  anions 
of  men,  without  being  the  author  of  (in  and  moral  tur- 
pitude.    Thefe  are  myfteries,  which  mere  natural  and 
unaffifted  reafon  is  very  unfit  to  handle  ;    and  whatever 
fyftem  fbe  embraces,  (he  muft  find  herfelf  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  and  even  contradi£lionSy  at  every 
fiep  which  (he  takes  with  regard  to  fuch  fubjecls»    To 
reconcile  the  indifference  and  contingency  of  human 
actions  with  prefcience;  or  tp  defend  abfolute  decrees, 
and  yet  free  the  Deity  from  being  the  author  of  fin,  h/is 
been  found  hitherto  to  exceed  all  the  power  of  philofo- 
phy.     Happy,  if  (he  be  thence  fenfible  of  her  temerity, 
when  file  pries  into  thefe  fublime  myfteries  ;  and  leaving 
a  fcene  fo  full  of  obfcurities   and   perplexities,  return, 
with  fuitable  modcfty,  to  her  true  and  proper  province, 
the  examination  of  common  life  5    where  (he  will  find 
difficulties    enow    to    employ    her    enquiries,     without 
launcbine  into  fo  boundlefs  an  ocean  of  doubt,  uncer« 
tainty,  and  con  tradition  f 
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SECTION     IX. 


Of  the  Reason  of  Animals. 


ALL  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  fsL&  are 
founded  on  a  fpecies  of  Analogy,  which  leads  us 
to  expedfrom  any  caufe  the  fame  events,  which  we 
bave  obfcrved  to  refult  from  fimilar  caufes.  Where  the 
cauies  are  entirely  fimilar,  the  analogy  is  perfect,  and 
the  inference,  drawn  from  it,  is  regarded  as  certain  and 
concIuCve :  Nor  does  any  man  ever  entertain  a  doubt, 
where  he  fees  a  piece  of  iron,  that  it  will  have  weight 
and  cobefion  of  parts  ;  as  in  all  other  inftances,  which 
have  ever  fallen  under  his  obfervation.  But  where  the 
obje^  have  not  fo  exz&  a  fimilarity,  the  analogy  is  lefs 
perfed,  and  the  inference  is  lefs  conclusive  ;  though  ftill 
it  has  feme  force,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fimi* 
larity  and  refemblance.  The  anatomical  obfervations, 
formed  upon  one  animal,  are,  by  this  fpefies  of  reafon- 
ings extended  to  all  animals;  and  it 'is  certain,  that 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  infiance,  is  clearly 
proved  to  have  place  in  one  creature,  as  a  frog,  or  fifh, 
it  forms  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  the  fame  principle 
has  place  in  all.  Thefe  analogical  obfervations  may  be 
carried  farther,  even  to  this  fcience,  of  which  we  are 
now  treating ;  and  any  theory,  by  which  we  explain  the 
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operations  of  the  underftanding,  or  the  origin  and  cot|- 
nexion  of  the  paflions  in  man,  will  acquire  additional 
authority,  if  we  find,  that  the  fame  theory  is  requifite  to 
explain  the  fame  phenomena  in  all  other  animals.  We 
(liall  make  trial  of  this,  with  regard  to  the  hypothefis, 
by  which>  we  have,  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  endea- 
voured to  account  for  all  experimental  reafonlngs  ;  and 
it  is  hoped,  that  this  new  point  of  view  will  fcrve  to 
confirm  all  our  former  obfervations. 

Flrjl^  It  feems  evident,  that  animals,  as  well  as  men, 
learn  many  things  from  experience,  and  infer,  that  the 
fame  events  will  always  follow  from  the  fame  caufes. 
By  this  principle  they  become  acquainted  with  the  more 
obvious  properties  of  external  obje£ls,  and  gradually, 
from  their  birth,  treafure  up  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  fire,  water,  earth,  ftones,  heights,  depths,  ^c.  and 
of  the  cfFeSs,  which  refult  from  their  operation.  The 
ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  young  are  here  plainly 
diftinguifliable  from  the  cunning  and  fagacity  of  the  old, 
who  have  learned,  by  long  obfervations  to  avoid  what 
hurt  them,  and  to  purfue  what  gave  eafe  or  pleafure.  A 
horfe,  that  has  been  accuftomed  to  the  field,  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  proper  height,  which  he  can  leap, 
and  will  never  attempt  what  exceeds  his  force  and  abi* 
lity^  An  old  greyhourui  will  truft  the  more  fatiguing 
part  of  the  chace  to  the  younger,  and  will  place  himfelf 
fo  as  to  meet  tjie  bare  in  her  doubles  ;  nor  are  the  conjec- 
tures, which  he  forms  on  this  occafion,  founded  in  any 
^hing  but  bis  obfervation  and  experience* 

This  is  fiill  more  evident  from  the  efK?(9»  of  difcipline 
and  education  on  animals,  who,  by  the  proper  applica- 
tion  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  may  be  taught  any 
purfe  of  aQion,  the  m9ft  contrary  to  their  natural  in- 
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ftinfts  and  propenfities.  Is  it  not  ei^peiicnce,  which 
rpnders  a  dog  apprehenfive  of  pain»  when  you  menace 
him,  or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him  i  Is  it  not  even 
experience,  which  makes  him  anfwer  to  his  name,  and 
infer,  from  fuch  an  arbitrary  found,  that  you  mean  him 
rather  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  intend  to  call  him^ 
when  you  pronounce  it  in  a  certain  manner,  and  with  a 
certain  tone  and  accent  ? 

'  ♦  • 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  animal 
infers  fome  h&.  b^eyond  what  immediately  ftrikes  his 
{bnfes  i  and  that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded  on 
paft  experience,  while  the  creature  expeds  from  the  pre* 
knt  ohjeSt  the  fame  confequences,  which  it  Jias  always 
(ound  in  (ts  obferyation  to  refult  from  iimilar  objeds. 

Secondly^   It  is  impoffible,    that  this  inference  of  the 
animal  can  be  founded  on  any  procefs  of  argument  or 
reafoning,  by  which  he  concludes,  that  like  events  muft 
follow  like  objeds,  and  that  the  coi^rfe  qf  natpre  Will  al- 
ways be  regular  in  its  operations,     por  if  there  be  in 
reality  any  arguments  of  this  nature,  they  furely  lie  toQ 
abftrufe  for  the  obferyation  of  fuch  imperfed):  underftand'* 
|ngs ;  fince  it  may  well  employ  the  utmofl  care  and  at* 
tention  of  a  philofophic  genius  to  difcover  and  obferve 
them.    Animals,  therefore,  are  not  guided  in  thefts  in* 
ferences  by  reafoning :    Neither  are  children:    Neither 
are  the  generality  of  mankind,  jn  their  ordinary  anions 
and  copcluijons :    Neither  are  philofophers  themfelves, 
who,  in  all  the  a^ive  parts  of  life,  are,   in  the  main» 
the  fame  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  governed  by  the  fame 
paxims.     Nature  muft  have  provided  fome  other  prin- 
ciple, of  more  ready,  and  more  general  ufe  and  applica* 
tion  ;  nor  can  an  operation  of  fuch  immenfe  confequence 
in  life,  as  th^t  of  inferring  efTeds  from  caufes,  be  trufted 
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to  the  uncertain  procefs  of  reafoning  and  argumentation. 
Were  this  doubtful  with  regard  to  men»  'it  feems  to  ad- 
mit of  no  queftion  with  regard  to  the  brute  creation ; 
and  the  conclufion  being  once  firmly  eftabliflied  in  the 
one,  we  have  a  ftrong  prefumption,  from  all  the  rules 
of  analogy,  that  it  ought  to  be  univerfally  admitted, 
without  any  exception  or  referve*  It  is  cuftom  alone, 
which  engages  animals,  from  every  obje£^,  that  ftrikes 
their  fenfes,  to  infer  its  ufual  attendant,  and  carries  their 
imagination,  from  the  appearance  of  the  one,  to  con* 
€eive  the  other,  in  that  particular  manner,  which  we 
denominate  hiluf^  No  other  explication  can  be  given 
of  this  operation^  in  all  the  higher,  as  well  as  lower 
claflTes  of  fenfitive  beings,  which  fall  under  our  notice  an4 
•bfervation  *• 

But  though  animals  learn  many  parts  of  their  know- 
ledge from  obfervation,  there  are  alfo  many  parts  of  it, 
which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  nature ; 
which  much  exceed  the  (hare  of  capacity  they  pof- 
fefs  on  ordin^y  occafions ;  and  in  which  they  improve, 
little  or.  nothing,  by  the  longeft  pradice  and  experience. 
Thefe  we  denominate  Instincts,  and  are  (o  apt  to 
admire,  as  fomething  very  extraordinary,  and  inexpli- 
cable by  all  the  difquifitions  of  human  underftanding. 
But  our  wonder  will,  perhaps,  ceafe  or  diminifli ;  when 
we  confider,  that  the  experimental  reafoning  itfelf, 
which  we  poflfefs  in  common  with  beafts,  and  on  which 
the  whole  conduA  of  life  depends,  is  nothing  but  a 
fpecies  of  inftinA  or  mechanical  power,  that  zGts  in  us 
unknown  to  ourfelves ;  and  in  its  chief  operations,  is 
not  directed  by  any  fuch  relations  or  comparifons  of 
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ideas,  9$  are  the  proper  objeds  of  our  intellefiual  facul- 
ties. Though  the  inftin£l:  be  different,  yet  ftill  it  is  an 
inftinfi,  which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid  the  fire ;  as  much 
as  that,  which  teaches  a  bird,  with  fuch  exadnefs,  the 
^  of  incubatioo,  and  the  whole  oeconomy  and  order  of 
Its  nurfcry. 
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SECTION   X. 


Of  Miracles.' 


PART     I. 

THERE  isy  in  Dr.  TillotsoN's  writings,  ta 
argument  agalnftthe  real  prefence^  which  is  as  con* 
cife,  and  elegant,  and  ftrong  as  any  argument  can  poUibly 
be  fuppofed  againft  a  dodrine,  fo  little  worthy  of  a  ferious 
refutation.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  fays  that 
learned  prelate,  that  the  authority,  either  of  the  fcripture 
or  of  tradition,  is  founded  merely  in  the  teftimony  of  the 
apoftles,  who  wer^  eye-witnefies  to  thofe  miracles  of  our 
Saviour,  by  which  he  proved  his  divine  mif&on.  Our 
evidence,  then,  for  the  truth  of  the  Chrijiian  religion  is 
left  than  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  our  fenfes ;  becaufe, 
even  in  the  firft  authors  of  our  religion,  it  was  no  greater; 
and  it  is  evident  it  muft  diminllh  in  pai&ng  from  them  to 
their  difciples ;  nor  can  any  one  reft  fuch  confidence  ia 
tbeir  teftimony,  as  in  the  immediate  obje3s  of  his  fenfes. 
But  a  weaker  evidence  can  never  deftroy  a  ftronger; 
and  therefore,  were  the  do^rine  of  the  real  prefence  ever 
lb  clearly  revealed  in  fcripture,  it  were  diredly  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  juft  reafoning  to  give  our  afTent  to  it«  It 
contradicts  fenfe,  though  both  the  fcripture  and  tradi- 
tion, on  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  built,  carry  not  fuch 
(evidence  with  them  as  fenfe  i  when  they  are  confidered 
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merely  as  external  evidences,  and  are  not  brought  home 
to  every  oae^s  bmft,  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Nothing  is  fo  convenient  as  a  decilive  argument  of  this 
kind,  whioh  muft  at  ]c^JileiHe  the  moft  arrogant  bigotry 
and  fuperftttion,  and  free  us  from  their  impertinent  foli- 
citations.  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  I  have  difcovered  an 
argument  of  a  Hke  nature,  which^  ifjuft,  will,  with  the 
^ife  and  learned,  be  an  everlafiing  check  to  all  kinds  of 
fuperftitious  delufion,  and  confequently,  will  be  ufeful 
as  long  as  the  world  endures.  For  (6  long,  I  prefume, 
will  the  accounts  of  miracles  and  prodigies  be  found  in 
all  hiftory,  facred  and  profane* 

Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reafonrng 
concerning  matters  of  fa£l;  it  muft  be  acknovti^ledged, 
that  this  guide  is  not  altogether  infallible,  but  in  fbme 
cafes  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors  and  miftakes.  One, 
who,  in  our  climate,  fhould  expefl  better  weather  in 
any  week  of  June  than  in  one  of  December,  would 
reafonjuftly,  and  conformably  to  experience;  bat  it  is 
certain,  that  he  may  happen,  in  the  event,  to  find  him- 
felf  miftaken.  However,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  Aich 
a  cafe,  he  would  have  no  caufe  to  comphiin  of  experi- 
ence ;  becaufe  it  commonly  informs  us  beforehand  of  the 
uncertainty,  by  that  contrariety  of  events,  which  we 
may  learn  from  a  diligent  obfervation.  All  effects  fol- 
low not  with  like  certainty  from  their  fuppofed  caufes. 
Some  events  are  found,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  to 
have  been  conftantly  conjoined  together:  Others  are 
found  to  have  been  more  variable,  and  (bmetimes  to  di(^ 
appoint  our  expeflations ;  fo  that,  in  our  reafbnings 
concerning  matter  of  fa£l,  there  are  all  imaginable  do* 
grees  of  aflurance,  from  the  higheft  certainty  to  thm 
bweft  fpecies  of  moral  evidence. 
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A  wile  man,  therefore,  proportions  his  belief  to  the 
evidence.  In  fuch  conclufions  as  are  founded  on  ait 
infaltible  experience,  he  experts  the  event  with  thv^afr 
degree  of  afiurance,  and  regards  his  paft  experience  as  a 
full  proof  of  the  future  exiftence  of  that  event.  In  other 
cafes,  he  proceeds  with  more  caution :  He  weighs  the 
oppofite  experiments :  He  conflders  which  fide  is  fup« 
ported  by  the  greateft  number  of  experiments:  To  that 
fide  he  inclines,  with  doubt  and  hefitatton ;  and  whea 
at  laft  he  fixes  his  judgment,  the  evidence  exceeds  not 
what  we  properly  call  probaUIiiy.  All  probability,  tbcn^ 
fuppofes  an  oppoficion  of  experiments  and  obfervatbns*^; 
where  the  one  fide  is  found  to  overbalance  the  othcr^ 
and  to  produce  a  degree  of  evidence,  proportioned  to  the 
fuperiority.  An  hundred  inftances  or  Experiments  oa 
one  fide,  and  fifty  on  another,  afford  a  doubtful  expeda- 
tion  of  any  event ;  though  a  hundred  uniform  expert^ 
menu,  with  only  one  i\k2^  is  contradi&ory,«reafoaabl7 
beget  a  pretty  ftrong  degree  of  aflurance.  In  all  cafi»^ 
we  muft  balance  the  oppofite  experiments,  where  they 
are  oppofite,  and  deduiS  the  fmaller  number  from  the 
greater,  in  order  to  know  the  txzSt  force  of  the  fuperioc 
evidence. 

To  apply  thefe  principles  to  a  particular  inftance  ;  we 
mxj  obferve,  that  there  is  no  fpecies  of  reafoning  more 
common,  more  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary  to  human  life, 
than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  teftimony  of  men, 
and  the  reports  of  eye-witnefles  and  fpeflators.  Thi^ 
fpecies  of  reafoning,  perhaps,  one  may  deny  to  be 
founded  on  the  rebtion  of  caufe  and  eiFe£l.  I  fliall  not 
difpute  about  a  word*  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  our  aflurance  in  any  argument  of  this  kind  is 
derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  obfervatton 
of  the  veracity  of  human  teftimony,  and  of  the  ufual 
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conformity  of  fads  to  the  reports  of  witnelles.  It  beitig 
a  general  maxim,  that  no  objeds  have  any  difcoverable 
connection  together,  and  that  all  the  inferences,  which 
we  can  draw  from  one,  to  anbther^  are  founded  merely 
on  our  experience  of  their  conftant  and  regular  conjunct 
tion  ;  it  is  evident^  that  we  ought  not  to  make  an  except 
tion  to  this  maxim  in  favour  of  human  teftimony,  whofe 
connexion  with  any  event  feems,  in  itfelf,  as  little  necef- 
bry  as  any  other.  Were  not  the  memory  tenacious  to 
a  certain  degree ;  had  not  men  commonly  an  inclination 
to  truth  and  a  principle  of  probity ;  were  they  not  fen* 
fible  to  (hame,  when  detected  in  a  falfehood  :  Were  not 
thefe,  I  fay,  difcovered  by  expmince  to  be  qualities,  in- 
herent in  human  nature,  we  ihould  never  repofe  the  leaft 
confidence  in  human  teftimony.  A  man  delirious,  or 
noted  for  falfehood  and  villany,  has  no  manner  of  autho* 
rity  with  us. 

And  as  fhe  evidence,  derivied  from  witnefles  and  hu- 
man teftimony,  is  founded  on  paft  experience,  fo  it 
varies  with  the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  2 
proof  or  a  probability^  according  as  the  conjunAion  be- 
tween any  particular  kind  of  report  and  any  kind  of  ob- 
je£b  has  been  found  to  be  conftant  or  variable*  Hiere 
are  a  number  of  circumflances  to  be  taken  into  confide- 
ration  in  all  judgments  of  this  kind ;  and  the  ultimate* 
ftandard,  by  which  we  determine  all  difputes,  that  may 
arife  concerning  them,  is  always  derived  from  experience 
and  obfervation.  Where  this  experience  is  not  entirely 
uniform  on  any  fide,  it  is  attended  with  an  unavoidable 
Contrariety  in  our  judgments,  and  with  the  fame  oppo- 
fition  and  mutual  deftraftion  of  argument  as  in  ^y^ry 
other  kind  of  evidence.  We  frequently  hefitate  concern^ 
ing  the  reports  of  others.  We  balance  the  oppofite  cir«^ 
cumftanccs,  which  caufe  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  \  and. 
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^hcn  we  difcover  a  fuperiority  on  any  fide,  we  Incline  to 
ik  i  but  ftili  with  aL  diminution  of  afiiirance,  in  ptopoT'' 
tion  to  the  force  of  its  antagonift. 

This  contrariety  of  evidence,  In  tfie  prefeht  cafe,  may 
le  derived  from  feveral  different  caiifes  s  from  the  oppo- 
fition  of  contrary  teftimohy  ;  from  the  charafter  or  num- 
ber of  the  wjtnefles ;  froni  the  manner  of  their  deliver- 
ing their  teftimony  |  or  from  the  union  of  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftanceS*  We  entertain  a  fufpicion  concerning  any 
matter  of  fa£^,  when  the  witnefles  contradi£l  each  other  9 
when  they  are  but  few,  or  of  a  fufpiciotis  charaiSer; 
when  they  have  an  inte<-eft  in  what  they  affirm ;  when 
they  deliver  their  teftimony  with  doubt  and  beittation,  or 
on  the  contrary,  with  too  violent  afleverations.  There 
ire  many  other  particulars  of  th&  fame  kind,  which  may 
diminiih  or  deftroy  the  force  of  any  argument,  derived 
from  human  teftimonyj 

Suppofe^  for  Inftance,  that  the  fa£{,  which  the  tefti- 
mony endeavours  to  eftablifli,  partakes  of  the  extraordi- 
nary and  the  marvellous ;  in  that  cafe,  the  evidence,  re* 
fulting  from  the  teftimony,  admits  of  a  diminution,  greatet 
or  lefs,  in  proportion  as  the  fad  is  more  or  lefs  unufual. 
The  reafbn,  why  we  place  any  credit  in  witnefles  and 
htftorians,  is  not  derived  from  any  connexion^  which  wtf 
perceive  a  prhriy  between  teftimony  and  reality,  but  be- 
Caufc!  yft  are  accuftomed  to  find  a  conformity  between 
them.  But  when  the  fad  2ttefted  is  fuch  a  one  as  has 
feldom  fallen  tfnder  our  obfervation,  here  is  a  conteft  of 
two  oppofite  experiences ;  of  which  the  one  deftroys  the 
ether,  as  far  as  its  force  goes^  and  the  fuperior  can  only 
operate  en  the  mind  by  the  force,  which  remains.  1  ho 
very  fame  principle  of  experience,  which  gives  us  a  cer* 
tain  degree  of  afturance  in  the  teftimony  of  witnefles, 
gives  us  alfo,   in  this  cafe,  another  degree  of  afliirance 
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igainft  the  h&j  which  they  endeavour  to  eftabliih ;  frotfl 
which  contradiction  there  neceflarily  arifes  a  counter^ 
poize,  and  mutual  deftrudlicin  of  belief  and  authority, 

Ij/h^lJ  not  biUevifuch  a  Jlory  were  it  Uld  me  h)  Cato  ) 
was  a  proverbial  (aying  in  Rome,  even  during  the  life- 
time of  that  philofophical  patriot  *•  The  incredibility 
of  a  fadi,  it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate  fo  great  an 
authority. 

The  Indian  prince,  who  refufed  \o  believe  the  firft 
relations  concerning  the  efFcfts  of  froft,  reafoned  juftly  % 
and  it  naturally  required  very  ftrong  teftimony  to  engage 
his  aflent  to  fa£is,  that  arofe  from  a  flate  of  nature,  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which  bore  fo  little 
analogy  to  thofe  events,  of  which  be  had  had  conftant  and 
uniform  experience.  Though  they  were  not  contrary  to 
his  experience,  they  were  not  conformable  ta  it  f* 

But  in  order  to  encreafe  the  probability  againft  the 
teftimony  of  witnefles^  let  es  fuppofe,  that  the  faft^ 
which  they  affirm,  indead  of  being  only  manreIlous»  is 
really  miraculous  ;  and  fuppofe  alfo,  that  the  teftimony, 
confidered  apart  and  in  itfeff,  amounts  to  an  entire  proofs 
in  that  ca(e,  there  is  proof  againft  proof,  of  which  the 
ftrongeft  muft  prevait,  but  ftill  with  a  diminution  of  its 
force,  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonift. 

A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  }  and  as 
a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  eftablilhed  theic 
laws,  the  proof  againft  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  fad,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience 
can  poffibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  probable, 
that  all  men  muft  die ;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itfelf,  re* 
main  fufpended  in  the  air ;  that  fire  confumes  wood,  aa4 
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is  extinguiflied  by  water ;  unlefs  it  be»  that  thefe  events 
are  found  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  there  is 
required  a  violation  of  thefe  laws,  or  in  other  words,  a 
miracle  to  prevent  them?  Nothing  is  efteemed  a  mi- 
racle,  if  it  ever  happen  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature. 
It  is  no  miracle  that  a  man,  feemingly  in  good  health, 
ihould  die  on  a  fudden  ;  becaufe  fuch  a  kind  of  de^th, 
though  moreiunufual  than  any  other,  has  yet  been  fre* 
<(uently  obferved  to  happen.  But  it  is  a  mrracle,  that 
a  dead  man  fliduld  come  to  life ;  becaufe  that  has 
never  been  obferved,  in  any  age  or  country.  There 
nrnft)  therefore,  be  an  uniform  experience  againft  every 
miraculous  event,  otherwife  the  event  would  not  merit 
that  appellation.  And  as  an  uniform  experience  amounts 
to  a  proofs  there  is  here  a  dire£t  and  full  profffi  from  the' 
nature  of  the  f;^^,  againft  the  exiftence  of  any  miracle ; 
nor  can  fuch  a  proof  be  deftroyed,  or  the  miracle  rendered 
credible,  but  by  an  oppoflte  proof,  which  is  fuperior  *• 

The  plain  confequence  is  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim 
worthy  of  our  attention)  '*  That  no  teftimony  is  fuffi- 
<<  cient  to  eftablilh  a  miracle,  unlefs  the  teftlmony  be  of 
<<  fuch  a  kind,  that  its  falfehood  would  be  more  miracu- 
^*  lotts,  than  the  fa£l,  which  it  endeavours  to  eftablifii : 
<^  And  even  in  that  cafe,  there  is  a  mutual  deftrudion 
<^  of  arguments,  and  the  fuperior  only  gives  us  an  aflu- 
*^  ranee  fuitable  to  that  degree  of  force,  which  remains, 
**  after  deducting  the  inferior."  When  any  one  tells  me, 
that  be  faw  a  dead  man  reftored  to  life,  I  immediately 
confider  with  myfelf,  whether  it  be  more  probable,  that 
this  perfon  (bould  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that 
the  hSt^  which  he  relates,  fhould  really  have  happened. 
I  weigh  the  one  miracle  againft  the  other ;  and  accord- 

•  See  NOTE  [KJ. 
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ing  to  the  fuperiority,  which  I  difcovcr,  I  pronounce  my 
decifion,  and  always  rcjeft  the  greater  miracle.  If  the 
falfehood  of  his  tefiimony  would  be  more  miraculous, 
ihan  the  event  which  he  relates ;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  he  pretend  to  command  my  belief  or  opinion. 

PART      IL 

In  the  foregoing  reafoning  we  have  fuppofed,  that  the 
teftimony,  upon  which  a  miracle  is  founded,  may  pof- 
fibly  amount  to  an  entire  proof,  and  that  the  falfehood 
of  that  teftimony  would  be  a  real  prodigy :  But  it  is  eafy 
to  {hew,  that  we  have  been  a  great  deal  too  liberal  in 
our  conceffions,  and  that  there  never  was  a  miraculous 
event  efiablifbed  on  fo  full  an  evidence. 

Tor  firfly  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  hiftory,  any 
miracle  attefted  by  a  fufficient  number  of  men,  of  fuch 
unqueftioned  good-fenfe,  education,  and  learning,  as  to 
fecure  us  againft  all  delufion  in  themfelves ;  of  fuch  un- 
doubted integrity,  as  to  place  them  beyond  all  fulpicion 
of  any  defign  to  deceive  others  $  of  fuch  credit  and  re- 
putation in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  have  a  great  deal 
to  lofe  in  cafe  of  their  being  detected  in  any  falfehood,^ 
and  at  the  fame  time,  attefting  fa(Els,  performed  in  fuch 
a  public  manner,  and  in  fo  celebrated  a  part  of  the  worlds 
as  to  render  the  dctC(5lion  unavoidable  :  All  which  cir- 
cumftances  are  requifite  to  give  us  a  full  afiurance  in  the 
teftimony  of  men. 

Stcondly.  We  may  ohferve  in  human  nature  a  prin- 
ciple, which,  if  ftriftly  examined,  will  be  found  to  di- 
minlfli  extremely  the  affurance,  which  we  might,  from 
human  teftimony,  have,  in  any  kind  of  prodigy.  The 
maxim,  by  which  we  commonly  conduft  ourfelves  in  our 
reafonings,  is,  that  the  objects,  of  which  we  have  no 
2  experience^ 
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experience,   refemble   thofe,    of  which  we  have;    that 
what  we  have  found  to  be  moft  ufuai  is  always  mod 
probable  ;  and  that  where  there  is  an  oppofition  of  argu- 
meiacs,  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  fuch  as  are 
founded  on   the  greatcft  number  of  pad  obfervations. 
But  though,  in  proceeding  by  this  rule,  we  readily  re- 
jtSt  any  h&.  which  is  unufual  and  incredible  in  an  ordi- 
nary degree ;  yet  in  advancing  farther,  the  mind  obferves 
not  always  the  fame  rule ;  but  when  any  thing  is  affirmed 
utterly  abfurd  and  miraculous,  it  rather  the  more  readily 
admits  fuch  a  fa£t,  upon  account  of  that  very  circum- 
ftance,  which  ought  to  deftroy  all  its  authority.     The 
paffioD  of  furprize  and  wondefy    arifmg  from  miracles, 
being  an  agreeable  emotion,  gives  a  fenfible  tendency  to- 
wards the  believe  of  thofe  events,    from  which  it  is  de- 
rived.    And  this  goes  fo  far,  that  even  thofe  who  can- 
not enjoy  this  pleafure  immediately,  nor  can  believe  thofe 
miraculous  events,  of  which  they  are  informed,  yet  love 
to  partake  of  the  fatisfadion  at  fecond-hand  or  by  re- 
bound, and  place  a  pride  and  delight  in  exciting  the  ad- 
miration of  others.  ^ 

With  what  greedinefs  are  the  miraculous  accounts  of 
travellers  received,  their  defcriptions  of  fea  and  land 
monflers,  their  relations  of  wonderful  adventures,  ftrange 
men,  and  uncouth  manners  ?  But  if  the  fpirit  of  reli- 
gion join  itfelf  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  is  an  end  of 
common  fenfe  ;  and  human  teftimony,  in  theie  circum- 
ftances,  lofes  all  pretcnHons  to  authority.  A  religionift 
may  be  an  enthufiaft,  and  imagine  he  fees  what  has  no 
reality  :  He  may  know  his  narration  to  be  falfe,  and  yet 
pedevere  in  it,  with  the  beft  intentions  in  the  world,  for 
the  lake  of  promoting  fo  holy  a  caufe  :  Or  even  where 
this  delufion  has  no  place,  vanity,  excited  by  fo  ftrong  a 
temptation,  operates  on  him  more  powerfully  than  .on 
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tbe  reft  of  mankind  in  any  other  circumftaoces ;  and  feTf^ 
intereft  with  equal  force.  His  auditors  may  not  have^ 
and  coaimonly  have  not,  fuiEcienr  judgment  to  canvafs 
his  evidence :  What  judgment  they  have,  they  renounce 
by  principle,  in  thefe  fublime  and  myfterious  fubjeds : 
Or  if  they  were  ever  fo  willing  to  employ  it,  paffion  and 
a  heated  imagination  difturb  the  regularity  of  its  opera- 
tions. Their  credulity  encreafes  his  impudence :  And 
his  impudence  overpowers  their  credulity. 

Eloquence,  when  at  its  higheft  pitch,  leaves  little 
room  for  reafon  or  refle£lion  ^  but  addref&ng  itfelf  en- 
tirely to  the  fancy  or  the  aiFeSions,  captivates  the  wil- 
ling hearers,  and  fubdues  their  underftanding.  Happily, 
this  pitch  it  feldom  attains.  But  what  a  Tully  or  a 
Demosthenes  could  fcarccly  efFe£t  over  a  Roman  or 
Athenian  audience,  every  Capuchin^  ^very  itinerant  oc 
fiationary  teacher  can  perform  over  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, and  in  a  higher  degree,  by  touching  fuch  grofs 
and  vulgar  paiHons. 

The  many  inftances  of  forged  miraqles,  and  prophe* 
cies,  and  fupernatural  events,  which,  in  all  ages,  have 
either  been  detefied  by  contrary  evidence,  or  which  de- 
tect themfelves  by  their  abfurdity,  prove  fufficiently  tbi; 
llrong  propenfity  of  mankind  to  the  extraordinary  and  the 
marvellous,  and  ought  reafonably  to  beget  a  fufpicioa 
againft  all  relations  of  this  kind.  This  is  our  na- 
tural way  of  thinking,  even  with  regard  to  the  moft 
common  and  moft  credible  events.  For  inftance  :  There 
is  no  kind  of  report,  which  rifes  fo  eafily,  and  fpreads 
fo  quickly,  efpecially  in  country  places  and  provincial 
towns*  as  thofe  concerning  marriages ;  infomuch  that 
two  young  perfona  of  equal  condition  never  fee  each 
other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  immediately 
join  them  together.    The  pleafure  of  telling  a  piece  of 
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news  (cHnterefting,  of  propagating  it,  and  of  being  the 
firft  reporters  of  it,  fpreads  the  inielligence.  And  this 
js  fo  well  known,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  gives  attention 
to  thefe  reports,  till  he  find  them  conif^rnnvd  by  fome 
greater  evidence.  Do  not  the  fame  paffions,  and  others 
ftill  flronger,  incline  the  gentrality  of  mankind  to  be*- 
lieve  and  report,  with  the  greateft  vehemence  aqd  aiTur- 
ance,  all  religious  miracles  ? 

Thirdly*  It  forms  a  firong  prertiraption  againft  tl( 
fupernatural  apd  miraculous  relations,  that  they  are  ob- 
ferved  chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations ;  or  if  a  civilized  people  has  ever  given  admif^ 
iion  to  any  of  them,  that  people  will  be  found  to  have 
received  them  from  ignorant  and  barbarous  anceftors, 
who  tranfmitted  them  with  that  jnviolable  fandion  and 
authority,  which  always  attend  received  opinions.  When 
we  perufe  the  firft  hifiories  of  all  nations,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  ourfdves  tranfported  into  fome  new  world ; 
where  the  whole  frame  of  nature  is  disjointed,  and  every 
element  performs  its  operations  in  a  different  manner^ 
from  what  it  does  at  prefent.  Battles,  revolutions,  pefti- 
Icnce,  famine,  and  death,  are  never  the  effecSl  of  thofe 
liatural  caufes,  which  we  experience.  Prodigies,  omens, 
oracles,  judgments,  quite  obfcure  the  few  natural  events, 
that  are  intermingled  with  them.  But  as  the  former 
grow  thinner  every  page,  in  proportion  as  we  advance 
nearer  the  enlightened  ages,  we  foon  learn,  that  there  is 
nothing  myfterious  or  fupernatural  in  the  cafe,  but  that 
all  proceeds  from  the  ufual  propenfity  of  mankind  towards 
the  marvellous,  and  that,  though  this  inclination  may  at 
intervals  receive  a  check  from  fenfe  and  learning,  it  can 
never  be  thoroughly  extirpated  from  human  nature. 

//  isjlrange^  a  judicious  reader  is  apt  to  fay,  upon  the 
perufal  of  thefe  wonderful  hiftorians,  that  fiub  prodigious 
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fuents  never  happen  in  our  days.  But  it  is  nothing  ftrangs^ 
I  hope^  that  men  fliould  lie  in  all  ages.  You  muft  furely 
have  feen  inftances  enow  of  that  frailty.  You  have 
yourfelf  beard  many  fuch  marvellous  relations  ftarted, 
which,  being  treated  with  fcorn  by  all  the  wife  and  judi- 
cious, have  at  laft  been  abandoned  even  by  the  vulgar. 
Be  afTured,  that  thofe  renowned  lies,  which  have  fpread 
^nd  flourifhed  to  fuch  a  monfirous  height,  arofe  from 
like  beginnings  ;  but  being  fown  Jn  a  more  proper  foil^ 
ibot  up  at  laft  into  prodigies  almqft  equal  to  thofe  which 
they  relate. 

It  was  a  wife  policy  in  that  falfe  prophet,  Alexan- 
der, who,  though  now  forgotten,  vy^as  once  fo  famous^ 
to  lay  the  firft  fcene  of  his  impoftures  in  Paphlagonia^ 
where,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  the  people  were  extremely 
ignorant  and  ftupid,  and  ready  to  fwallow  even  the 
grofleft  delufion.  People  at  a  diftance,  who  are  weak 
enough  to  think  the  matter  at  all  worth  enquiry,  have 
no  opportunity  of  receiving  better  information.  The 
flpries  come  magnified  to  them  by  a  hundred  circum- 
flaoces.  Fools  are  induftrious  to  propagate  the  impof-: 
turc  ;  while  the  wife  and  learned  are  contented,  in  gene- 
ral^ to  deride  its  abfurdity,  without  informing  themfelves 
of  the  particular  fafts,  by  wl^ich  it  may  be  diftinQly  re- 
futed. And  thus  the  impofture  above-mentioned  was 
enabled  to  proceed,  from  his  ignorant  Paphlagonians, 
\p  the  enlifling  of  yotaries,  even  among  the  Grecian 
philofophers,  and  men  of  the  moft  eminent  rank  and  dif- 
-^in^ion  in  Rome  :  Nay,^  could  engage  the  attention  of 
fhat  fage  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  Tq  far  a^  tQ 
make  him  trud  the  fuccefs  of  a  military  expedition  to  his 
jlclufive  propheciqs. 

The  advaptagcs  are  fo  great,^  of  ftarting  an  impoflufc 
aipong  an  ignorant  people,  that,  even  though  the  delufion 

fliould 
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0&ould  be  too  grofs  to  Impofe  on  the  generality  of  them 
(wbicby  though  feldonty  isfometimes  the  cafe)  it  has  a  much 
better  chance  for  fucceeding  in  remote  countries,  thaii 
if  the  firft  fcene  had  been  laid  in  a  city  renowned  for  arts 
^nd  knowledge.  The  moft  ignorant  and  barbarous  of 
thefe  barbarians  carry  the  report  abroad.  None  of  their 
countrymen  have  a  large  correfpondence,  or  fufficient 
credit  and  authority  to  contradiA  and  beat  down  the 
deluflon.  Men's  inclination  to  the  marvellpus  has  full 
opportunity  to  difplay  itfelf.  Apd  thus  a  ftory,  which  is 
univerfally  exploded  in  the  place  where  it  was  firft  ftarted^ 
fhall  pafs  for  certain  at  a  thoufand  miles  diftance.  'But 
bad  Alexander  fixed  his  refidence  at  Atheks,  the 
philofophers  of  that  renowned  mart  of  learning  had  imr 
mediately  fpread,  through  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
their  fenfe  of  the  matter ;  which,  being  fupported  by  fo 
great  authority,  and  difplayed  by  all  the  force  of  reafoa 
^d  eloquence,  had  entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
It  is  true ;  Lucian,  pafling  by  chance  through  Pa- 
PHLAGONIA,  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  this  good 
gpai  office.  But,  though  much  to  be  wi(hed,  it  doe^ 
not  always  happen,  that  every  Alexander  meets  with 
^  Lucian,  ready  to  expofe  and  dcte£l  his  impoftures. 

I  may  add  as  a  fourth  reafon,  which  diminifhes  the 
authority  of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  tefiimony  for  any, 
even  thofe  which  have  not  been  exprefsly  dete£led,  that 
is  not  oppofed  by  an  infinite  number  of  witneiles  i  fo 
that  iiot  only  the  miracle  deftroys  the  credit  of  the  tefli* 
mony,  but  the  teftimony  deftroys  itfelf.  To  make  this 
the  better  underftood,  let  us  confider,  that,  in  matters  of 
religion,  whatever  is  different  is  contrary  i  and  that  it  is 
impoffible  the  religions  of  ancient  Rome,  of  Turkey, 
of  SfAM,  and  of  China  (hould,  all  of  them,  be  efta- 
on  any  folid  foundation.  Every  miracle,  there- 
fore^ 
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fore,  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  any  of  tbefii 
religions    (and  all  of  them  abound  in  miracles)  as  its 
direA  fcope  is  to  eftablifh  the  particular  fyftem  to  which 
it  is  attributed  ;  fo  has  it  the  fame  force,  though  more  in-* 
directly,  to  overthrow  every  other  fyftem.     In  deftroy- 
ing  a  rival  fyftem,  it  likewife  deftroys  the  credit  of  thofe 
miracles,  on  which  that  fyftem  was  eftablifhed  ;  fo  that 
all  the  prodigies  of  dilTerent  religions  are  to  be  regarded 
as  contrary  fa6is,  and  the  evidences  of  thefe  prodigies^ 
whether  weak  qr    ftrong,    as   oppofite  to  each  other. 
According  to  this  method  of  reafoning,  when  we  believe 
any  miracle  of  Maho]V!1£'1'  pr  his  fucceflbrs,  wc  have  for 
our  warrant  theteftimony  of  a  few  barbarous  Arabians: 
And  on  the  other  hand,    we  are  to  regard  the  authoiity 
of  Titus  Livius,   Plutarch,   Tacitus,   and,   ji\ 
(horf,  of  all  the  authors  and  witneiTes,  Grecian,  Chi« 
NESE,  and  Roman  Catholic,   who  have  related  any 
miracle  in  their  particular  religion  ;  I  fay,  we  are  to  re- 
gard their  teftimony  in  the  fame  light  as  if  they  had  men* 
tioned  that  Mahometan  miracle,   and  had  in  exprefs 
terms  contradi£led  it,   with  the  fame  certainty  as  they 
have  for  the  miracle  they  relate.     This  argument  may 
appear  over  fubtile  and  reiined  ;  but  is  not  in  reality  dif* 
ferent  from  the  reafoning  of  a  judge,  who  fuppofes,  that 
the  credit  of  two  witnefles,  maintaining  a  crime  againft 
any  one,  is  deftroyed  by  the  teftimony  of  two  others^ 
who  afErm  him  to  have  been  two  hundred  leagues  diftant, 
at  the  fame  inftant  when  the  crime  is  faid  to  have  been 
committed. 

One  of  the  befl  attefted  miracles  in  all  profane  hiftory, 

is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasian,   who 

cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria,   by  means  of  his 

-fpittle,  and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  bis  foot ; 

in  obedience  to  a  vifion  of  the  god  Serafis^  who  had 

5  enjoined 


enjoined  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  I^mperor,  ibr  thefe 
miraculous  cures.    The  ftorj  may  be  feen  in  that  fine 
biftorian*;    where    eycry^  circuqiftance  fcems  to  add 
weight  to  the  teftimpny,  and  mtght  be  difplayed  at  large 
^ith  all  the  force  of  argument  and  eloquence,  if  any  one 
were  now  concerned  to  enforce  the  evidence  of  that  ex« 
ploded  and  idolatrous  fuperftition.    The  gravity,  foltdity, 
age,  and  probity  of  fo  great  an  emperor,  who,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  converfed  in  a  familiar  man- 
ner with  bis  friend^  and  cpurtiers,   and  never  afFe£led 
thofe  extraordinary  airs  of  divinity  aflumed  by  Alexaii- 
PER  and  DEMETRIUS.     The  hiftorian,   a  cotemporary 
writer,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and  withal,  the 
greateft  and  moft  penetrating  genius,  perhaps,  of  all  an- 
tiquity J  ^  and  fo  free  from  any  tendency  to  creduh'ty,  • 
^at  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation,  of  athe- 
ifm  and  profanenefs  :    The  perfons,  from  whofe  autho- 
rity he  related  the  miracle,  of  eftabli(hed  charaAer  for 
judgment  and  veracity,   as  we  may  well  prefume ;  eye- 
witneJOfes  of  tho  faA,    and  confirming  their  teftimony, 
after  the  Flavian  family  was  defpoiled  of  the  empire, 
and  could  no  longer  give  any  reward,  as  the  price  of  a 
]ie.     UtrumqiUy  qui  tnUrfiure^  nunc  quoque  memoranty  pofl^ 
quam  nullum  mendacio  pretium.     To  which  if  we  add  the 
public  nature  of  the  fails,  as  related,  it  will  appear,  that 
no  evidence  can  well  be  fuppofed  ftronger  for  fo  grofs 
and  fb  palpable  a  falfehood. 

There  is  alfo  a  memorable  ftory  related  by  Cardinal 
PB  Retz,  which  may  well  deferve  our  confideration. 
When  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into  Spain,  to  avoid 
the  perfecuuonof  his  enemies,  he  pafled  through  SAra- 
CossAy  the  capital  of  Arragon,  where  he  was  fhewn^ 

•  Hlft.  libj|T.  cap*  St.  SviT«Nxvt  gi?«s  aeariy  tlie  (am*  accoont  m 
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in  the  cathedral,  a  man,  who  had  ferved  feven  years  as  a 
door-keeper,  and  was  well  known  to  every  body  in  town, 
that  had  ever  paid  his  devotions  at  that  church.  He  had 
been  feen,  for  fo  long  a  time,  wanting  a  leg ;  but  re- 
covered that  limb  by  the  rubbing  of  holy  oil  upon  the 
ftump ;  and  the  cardinal  aflures  us  that  he  faw  him  with 
two  legs.  This  miracle  was  vouched  by  all  the  canons 
of  the  church ;  and  the  whole  company  in  town  were 
appealed  to  for  a  confirmation  of  the  fad ;  whom  the 
cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorough 
believers  of  the  miracle.  Here  the  relater  was  alfo  co- 
temporary  to  the  fuppofed  prodigy,  of  an  incredulous 
gnd  libertine  character,  as  well  as  of  great  genius,  the 
miracle  of  lofmgular  a  nature  as  could  fcarcely  admit  of 
a  counterfeit,  and  the  witneffes  very  numerous,  and  all 
of  them,  in  a  manner,  fpedlators  of  the  fad,  to  which 
they  gave  their  teftimony*  And  what  adds  mightily  to 
the  force  of  the  evidence.,  and  may  double  our  furprize 
ion  this  occafion,  is,  that  the  cardinal  himfelf,  who  re- 
lates the  flory,  feems  not  to  give  any  credit  to  it,  and 
confequently  cannot  be  fufpeded  of  any  concurrence  in 
the  holy  fraud.  He  confidered  juftly,  that  it  was  not 
requifite,  in  order  to  rejed  a  fad  of  this  nature,  to  be 
able  accurately  to  difprove  the  teftimony,  and  to  trace  its 
falfehood,  through  all  the  circumftances  of  knavery  and 
credulity  which  produced  it.  He  knew,  that,  as  this  was 
commonly  altogether  impoi&ble  at  any  fmall  diftance  of 
time  and  place ;  fo  was  it  extremely  difficult,  even  where 
one  was  immediately  pr^fent,  by  reafon  of  the  bigotry, 
ignorance,  cunning  and  roguery  of  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind»  He  therefore  concluded,  like  a  juft  reafoner,  that 
fuch  an  evidence  carried  falfehood  upon  the  very  face  of 
}(,  and  that  a  miracle,   fupported  by  any  human  tefli-* 
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mony,  was  more  properly  a  fubjed;  of  derifion  than  of 
argument. 

There  furely  never  was  a  greater  number  of  miracles 
afcribed  to  one  perfon)  than  thofe,  which  were  lately 
faid  to  have  been  wrought  in  Francs  upon  the  tomb  of 
Abbe  Paris,  the  famous  Jansenist,  with  whofe  fane- 
tity  the  people  were  fo  long  deluded.  The  curing  of  the 
fick,  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  fight  to  the  blind, 
were  every  where  talked  of  as  the  ufual  efFeds  of  that 
holy  fepulchre.  fiut  what  is  more  extraordinary ;  many 
of  the  miracles  were  immediately  proved  upon  the  fpot, 
before  judges  of  unqueftioned  integrity,  attefted  by  wit- 
nefles  of  credit  and  diftin£tion,  in  2^  learned  age,  and  on 
the  mod  eminent  theatre  that  is  now  in  the  world.  Nor 
is  this  all :  A  relation  of  them  was  publifhed  and  dif- 
perfed  every  where;  nor  were  the  J^/uitSy  though  a 
learned  body,  fupported  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  de- 
termined enemies  to  thofe  opinions,  in  whofe  favour  the 
miracles  were  faid  to  have  been  wrought,  ever  able  dif- 
t\D&\y  to  lefuu  or  dete£l  them  *.  Where  ihall  we  find 
fuch  a  number  of  circumftances,  agreeing  to  the  corro- 
boration of  one  hSt  i  And  what  have  we  to  oppofe  to 
fuch  a  cloud  of  witnelTes,  but  the  abfolute  impoffibility 
or  miraculous  nature  of  the  events,  which  they  relate  i 
And  this  furely,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reafonable  people, 
will  alone  be  regarded  as  a  fufficient  refutation. 

Is  the  confequence  juft,  becaufe  fome  human  tefii- 
mony  has  the  utmoft  force  and  authority  in  fo'me  cafes, 
when  it  relates  the  battle  of  Philippi  or  Pharsalia 
for  inftance ;  that  therefore  all  kinds  of  teftimony  mud:, 
in  all  cafes,  have  equal  force  and  authority  ?  Suppofe 
that  the  Cesarean  and  Pompeian  factions  had,  each 

♦  See  NOTE  [L], 
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of  them>  claimed  the  vi£lory  in  thefe  battles,  and  t\iit 
the  hiftorians  of  each  party  had  uniformly  afcribed  the 
advantage  to  their  own  fide  i  how  could  mankind,  at  this 
diftance,  have  been  able  to  determine  between  them  i 
The  contrariety  is  equally  flrong  between  the  miracles 
related  by  Herodotus  or  Plutarch,  and  thofe  de- 
livered by  Mariana,  Bede,  or  any  monkiOi  hiftorian« 

The  wife  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  report 
which  favours  the  pai&on  of  the  reporter ;  whether  it 
magnifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himfelf,  or  in  any 
other  way  ftrikes  in  with  his  natural  inclinations  and 
,  propenfities.  But  what  greater  temptation  than  to  ap- 
pear a  miilionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambalTador  from  heaven  ? 
Who  would  not  encounter  many  dangers  and  difficulties^ 
in  order  to  attain  fo  fublime  a  charader  ?  Or  if,  by  the 
help  of  vanity  and  a  heated  imagination,  a  man  has  firft 
made  a  convert  of  himfelf  and  entered  ferioufiy  into  the 
delufion  ;  who  ever  fcruples  to  make  ufe  of  pious  frauds, 
in  fupport  of  fo  holy  and  meritorious  a  caufe  ? 

The  fmalleft  fpark  may  here  kindle  into  the  greateft 
flame ;  becaufe  the  materials  are  always  prepared  for  it. 
The  avidum  gmus  auricularum*y  the  gazing  populace, 
receive  greedily,  without  examination,  whatever  fooths 
fuperftition,  and  promotes  wonder* 

How  many  (lories  of  this  nature  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  deteded  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  How  many 
more  have  been  celebrated  Yor  a  time,  and  have  afters- 
wards  funk  into  negle£t  and  oblivion  ?  Where  fuch  re- 
ports, therefore,  fly  about,  the  folution  of  the  pheno- 
menon is  obvious  ;  and  we  judge  in  conformity  to  regu- 
lar experience  and  obfervation,  when  we  account  for  it 
by  the  known  and  natural  principles  of  credulity  and  de- 
lufion.   And  (hall  we,  rather  than  have  a  recourfe  to  fo 
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^iitural  a  folution,  allow  of  a  miraculous  violation  of  the 
moft  eftablidied  laws  of  nature  ? 

I  need  not  mention  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a  falfe- 
hood  in  any  j^ivate  or  even  public  hiftory,  at  the  place^ 
where  it  is  fai«i  to  happen ;  much  more  when  the  fcene 
is  removed  to  ever  fo  fmall  a  diftance*  Even  a  court  of 
judicature,  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy,  and  judg- 
ment)  which  they  can  employ,  find  tfaemfelves  often  at 
a  lofs  to  diflinguifli  between  truth  and  falfebood  in  the 
moft- recent  a£lions.  But  the  matter  never  comes  to  any 
iflue,  if  trufted  to  the  common  method  of  altercation  and 
debate  and  flying  rumours ;  efpecially  when  men's  paf- 
iions  have  taken  part  on  either  fide* 

In  the  infancy  of  new  religions,  the  wife  and  learned 
commonly  efleem  the  matter  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve 
their  attention  or  regard*  And  when  afterwards  they 
would  willingly  detect  the  cheat,  in  order  to  undeceive 
the  deluded  multitude,  the  feafon  is  now  pafl,  and  the 
records  and  witnefled,  which  might  clear  up  the  matter, 
have  periflied  beyond  recovery. 

No  means  of  detedion  remain,  but  thofe  which  moft 
be  drawn  from  the  very  teflimony  itfelf  of  the  reporters : 
And  thefe,  thou^  always  fufficient  with  the  judicious 
and  knowing,  are  commonly  too  fine  to  fall  under  the 
comprehenfion  of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  teftimony 
for  any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  probabi- 
lity, much  lefs  to  a  proof;  and  that,  even  fuppofing  it 
amounted  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  oppofed  by  another 
proctf*;  derived  from  the  very  naturcof  the  faA,  which 
it  would  endeavour  to  eftabliib.  It  is  experience  only, 
which  gives  authority  to  human  teflimony;  and  it  is  the 
fiime  experience,  which  aflures  us  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

When, 
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'When^  therefore,  thefe  two  kinds  of  experience 
contrary,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  fubftraft  the  oiie 
from  the  other,  and  embrace  dn  opinion,  either  on  one 
jide  or  the  other,  with  that  aflui-ance  which  arifes  from 
the  remainder.  But  according  to  the  principle  here  ei^- 
plained^  this  fubftradion,  with  regard  to  all  popular  re- 
ligions, amounts  to  an  entire  annihilation ;  and  therefore 
we  may  eftablifh  it  as  a  maxich,  that  no  human  tefti- 
mony  can  have  fuch  force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,  and 
make  k  a  juft  foundation  for  any  fuch  fyftem  of  religion. 

I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked, 
when  I  fay,  that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved,  fo  as  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a  fyftem  of  Religion.  For  I  own, 
that  otherwife,  there  may  poi&bly  be  nliracles,  or  viola- 
tions of  the  ufual  couife  of  nature,  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to 
admit  of  proof  from  human  teftimony ;  though,  perhaps, 
it  will  be  impoffible  to  find  any  fuch  in  all  the  records  of 
hiftory.  Thus,  fuppofe,  all  authors,  in  all  lanigaages, 
agree,  that,  from  the  firft  of  January  1600,  there  was 
a  total  darknefs  over  the  whole  earth  fot  eight  days : 
Suppofe  that  the  tradition  of  this  extraordihary  event  is 
ftill  ftrong  and/lively  among  the  people :  That  all  ttaVel- 
lers,  who  return  from  foreign  countries,  bring  us  ac- 
counts of  the  fame  tradition,  without  the  leaft  variation 
or  contradidion:  It  is  evident,  that  our  prefent  philofo- 
phers,  inftead  of  doubting  that  fa£t,  ought  to  receive  it 
as  certain,  and  ought  to  fearch  for  the  caufes  whence  it 
might  be  derived.  The  decay,  corruption,  and  diflbki^ 
tion  of  nature,  is  an  event  rendered  probable  by  fo  many 
analogies,  that  any  phaenomenon,  which  feems  to  have 
a  tendency  towards  that  cataftrophe,  comes  within  the 
reach  of  human  teftimony,  if  that  teftimony  be  very  ex- 
teniive  and  uniform. 
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lut  fuj9{>ore,  that  all  the  hiftorians^  who  treat  of 
England,  fbould  agree,  that^  on  the  firft  of  January 
1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  died  i  that  both  before  and 
after  her  death  (he  was  feeil  by  her  phyficiaus  and  the 
whole  court,  as  is  ufual  with  perfons  of  her  rank  i  that 
her  fucceilbr  was  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  by  the 
parliament ;  and  that,  after  being  interred  a  month,  (he 
again  appeared,  took  pofleiSon  of  the  throne,  and  go- 
verned England  for  three  years :  I  muft  confefs,  I 
ihould  be  furprized  at  the  concurrence  of  fo  many  odd 
circtunftances,  but  Ihould  not  have  the  leaft  inclination 
to  believe  fo. miraculous  an  event.  I  ihould  not  doubt  of 
herpretended  death,  and  of  thofe  other  public  circumflances 
that  followed  it :  I  fhould  only  aiTert  it  to  have  been  pre- 
tended^  and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  poffibly  could  be 
real.  You  would  in  vain  obje£k  to  me  the  difficulty* 
and  almoft  impoffibility  of  deceiving  the  world  in  an 
s^air  of  fuch  confequcnce ;  the  wifdom  and  folid  judg« 
ment'of  that  renowned  queen  >  with  the  little  or  no  ad* 
vantage  which  (he  could  reap  from  fo  poor  an  artifice  t 
All  this  might  aftoniih  me ;  but  I  would  ftill  reply,  that 
the  knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  fuch  common  phaeno«> 
mena,  that  I  (hould  rather  believe  the  moft  extraordinarjr 
events  to  arife  from  their  concurrence^  than  admit  of  fo 
fignal  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature* 

But  (hould  this  miracle  be  afcribed  to  any  ilew  fy(teth 
of  religion ;  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  fo  much  im- 
pofed  on  by  ridiculou3  (lories  of  that  kind,  that  this  very 
circumftance  would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  chear^  and  fuffi«« 
cient,  with  all  men  of  fenfe,  not  only  to  make  them  re- 
jeSt  the  fa£t,  but  even  reje6l  it  without  farther  examina- 
tion. Though  the  Being,  to  whom  the  miracle  is 
afcribed,  be,  in  this  cafe.  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon 
that  account,  become  a  whit  more  prdbable ;  fince  it  is 
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impoffiblc  for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  aaidns  of  fuch 
a  Being»  othcrwife  than  from  the  experience  which  we 
hafe  of  his  produaions,  in  the  ufual  courfc  of  nature. 
This  ftill  reduces  us  to  paft  obfcrvation,  and  obliges  us 
to  compare  the  inftanccs  of  the  violationij  of  truth  in  the 
tcftimony  of  men  with  thofe  of  the  viol^ion  of  the  laws 
of  nature  by  miracles,  in  order  to  judge  which  of  them 
is  moft  likely  and  probable.  As  the  violations  of  truth 
are  more  common  in  the  teftimony  concerning  religious 
miracles,  than  in  that  concerning  any  other  matter  of  fad  ; 
this  muft  diminifh  very  much  the  authority  of  the  for- 
mer teftimony,  and  make  us  form  a  general  refoluiion, 
never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with  whatever  fpecious 
pretenpe  it  may  be  covered. 

Lord  Bacon  fcems  to  have  embraced  the  fame  prin- 
ciples of  reafoning.  "  Wc  ought,  fays  he,'  to  make  a 
**  coUeSion  or  particular  hiftory  of  all  monfiers  and  pro- 
«  digious  births  or  produftions,  and  in  a  word  of  every 
*«  thing  new,  rare,  and  extraordinary  in  nature.  But 
•<  this  muft  be  done  with  the  moft  fcvere  fcrutiny,  left 
cc  vve  depart  from  truth.  Above  all,  every  relation  muft 
««  be  confidcred  as  fufpicious,  which  depends  in  any  de- 
««  gree  upon  religion,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy  :  And 
««  no  lefs  fo,  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  writers 
«  of  natural  magic  or  alchimy,  or  fuch  authors,  who 
•«  fcem,  ail  of  them,  to  have  an  unconquerable  appetite 
"  for  falfehood  and  fable  *.'* 

I  am  the  better  plea  fed  with  the  method  of  reafoning 
here  delivered,  as  I  think  it  may  ferve  to  confound  thofe 
dangerous  friends  or  difguifed  enemies  to  the  Chrtfiian 
Religion ^  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  prin- 
ciples  of  human   reafon.      Our  moft  holy   religion  b 
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fouhded  on  Fahb^  not  on  reafon  i  and  it  is  a  Aire  me^ 
tiiod  of  expofing  it  to  put  it  to  fuch  a  trial  as  it  is,  by 
no  means,  fitted  to  endure.  T^make  this  more  evident^ 
let  us  examine  tliofe  miracles,  related  in  fcripture ;  and 
not  to  lofe  ourfelves  in  too  wide  a  field,  let  us  confind 
ourfelves  to  fuch  as  we  find  in  the  Pentateucb^  which  we 
fliall  examine,  accotding  to  the  principles  of  thefe  pre<* 
tended  Chriftians,  not  as  [the  word  or  teftimony  of  God 
himfelf,  but  as  the  produAicn  of  a  mere  human  writer 
and  hlAorian.  Here  then  we  are  firft  to  confider  a  boolc^ 
prefented  to  us  by  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  people,  writ 
in  an  age  When  they  were  ftill  more  barbarous,  and  in  all 
probability  long  after  the  fa£ts  which  it  relates  |  corrobo- 
rated by  no  concurring  teftimony,  and  rdfembling  tbofti 
fabulous  accounts,  which  every  nation  gives  of  its  ori« 
gin.  Upon  reading  this  hook,  we  find  it  full  of  pro« 
digies  and  miracles.  It  gives  an  account  of  a  ilate  of 
the  World  and  of  human  nature  entirely  different  from 
tbeprefent:  Of  our  fall  from  that  ftate:  OF  the  age  of* 
man,  extended  to  near  a  thoufand  years :  Of  the  de* 
ftruAion  of  the  world  by  a  deluge :  Of  the  arbitrary 
choice  of  one  people,  as  the  favourites  of  heaven  ;  and 
that  people  the  countrymen  of  the  author  :  Of  their  de- 
liverance from  bondage  by  prodigies  the  moft  aftonifhing 
imaginable :  I  defire  any  one  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  after  ferioul  confideration  declare,  whether 
he  thinks  that  the  falfehood  of  fuch  a  book,  fupported 
by  fuch  a  teftimony^  would  be  more  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  than  all  the  miracles  it  relates;  which  is^ 
however,  nec^flSiry  to  make  it  be  received,  according  to 
the  meafures  of  probability  above  eftablifhed* 

What  we  have  faid  of  miracles  liiay  be  applied.  With- 
out any  variation,  to  prophecies ;  and  indeed,  all  prophe-^ 
cies  are  real  miracles,  and  as  fuch  dnly,  can  be!"  admitted 
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as  proofs  of  any  revelation.  If  it  did  not  exceed  the  c^a 
pacity  of  human  nature  to  forttel  future  events,  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  employ  any  prophecy  as  an  argument  for  a 
divine  miffion  or  authority  from  heaven.  So  that,  upon 
the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Cbriftlan  Religion 
not  only  was  at  firft  attended  with  miracles,  but  even  at 
this  day  cannot  be  believed  by  any  reafonable  peribn 
without  one.  Mere  reafon  is  infufficientt  to  convince  us 
of  its  veracity  i  And  whoever  is  moved  by  Faith  to  aflent 
to  it,  is  confciousof  a  continued  miracle  in  his  ownper-* 
foti,  which  fubverts  all  the  principles  of  his  underftand- 
ing,  and  gives  him  a  determination  to  believe  what  is 
moft  contrary  to  cuftom  and  experience^ 
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Of  a  Particular  Providence  and  of  a 

FuTUR]?  State, 

I  Was  lately  engaged  in  conver&tion  with  a  friend 
who  loves  fceptical  paradoxes;  where,  though  he 
advanced  many  principles,  oi  which  I  can  by  no  means 
approve,  yet  as  they  feem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear 
fome  relation  to  the  chain  of  reafoning  carried  on 
throughout  this  enquiry,  I  fba}!  here  copy  them  from 
my  memory  as  accurately  as  I  can,  v^  order  to  fubmic 
them  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 

Our  converfation  began  \vith  my  admiring  the  fingular 
good  fortune  of  philofopfay,  which,  as  it  requires  entire 
liberty  above  all  other  privileges,  apd  chiefly  flouriflies 
from  the  free  oppofition  of  fentiments  and  argumenta- 
tion, received  its  firft  birth  iq  ^  age  and  country  of 
freedooi  and  toleration,  and  was  never  cramped,  ev^ii 
in  its  moft  extravagant  principles,  by  any  creeds,  con- 
feffions,  or  penal  ftatutes.  For,  except  the  banifhment 
of  Protagoras,  and  th^  death  of  SocrateSj^  which 
laft  event  proceeded  ps^rtly  from  other  motives,  there  are 
fcarcely  any  inftancee  to  be  met  with,  in  ancient  hiftory, 
of  this  bigotted  jealoufy,  with  which  the  prefent  age  is 
fo  much  infefted,  Epicurus  lived  at  Athens  to  an 
advanced  age,  in  peace  and  tranquillity :  Epicu- 
liEANS  ^  were  even  admitted  to  receive  the  facerdotal 
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charad^r,  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the  moft  facred 
rites  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  ;  And  the  public  encou- 
ragement ^  of  penfions  and  falaries  was  afforded  equally^^ 
by  the  wifeft  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  f,  to  the  pro- 
fefTors  of  every  k&  of  philofophy.  How  requiiice  fuch 
Icind  of  treatment  was  to  philofophyt.  in  her  ^arly  youtb» 
will  eafily  be  conceived,  if  we  refled,  that,  even  at  pre- 
fent,  when  (he  (nay  be  fuppofed  more  hardy  and  robuft, 
flie  bears  ti^ith  much  difficulty  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
ibns,  and  thofe  harlh  winds  of  calumny  and  perfecutioii, 
which  blow  upon  her. 

You  admire,  fays  my  friend,  as  the  Angular  good  for- 
tune of  philofophy,  what  feems  to  refult  from  the  natu- 
l[ai  courfe  of  things,  and  to  be  unavoidable  in  every  age 
and  nation.     This  pertinacious  bigotry,  pf  which  yoti 
complain,  as  fo  fatal  to  philofophy,   is  really  her  off- 
fpring,  who,   after  allying  with  fuperftition,   feparate^ 
himfelf  entirely  from  the  intereft  of  his  parent,  and  be- 
comes her  mod  inveterate  enemy  and  perfecutor.     Spe- 
culative dogmas  of  religion,  the  prefent  occafions  of  fucK 
furious  difpuce,  could  not  poffibly  be  conceived  or  admit-^ 
ted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  j    when  ^nankind, 
l>eing  wholly  illiterate,  formed  an  idea  of  religion  more 
fuitable  to  their  weak  appreheiLfion,  and  compofed  their 
facred  tenets  of  fuch  tales  chiefly  as  were  the  objeds  of 
traditional  belief^  more  than  of  argument  or  difpucation. 
After  the  firft  alarm,  therefore,    was  over,  which  arofe 
from  the  new  paradoxes  and  principles  of  the  philofo- 
phers  ;  thefe  teachers  feem  ever  after,  during  the  ages  o£ 
antiquity,  to  have  lived  in  great  harmony  with  the  efta- 
bliihed  fupei^ftition,  and  to  have  m^ide  a  fair  partition  o£ 
^nankind  between  them  j  the  former  claiming  all  the  learned 
^nd  wife,  and  the  latter  pofleffing  all  the  vulgar  and  illiterate. 

^  LociANi  tvrty^,  +  Id.  &  Dio. 
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It  fettns  then,  fay  I»  that  you  leave  politics  entirely 
iOttt  of  the  queftion,  and  never  fuppofe,  that  a  wife  ma- 
giftrate  can  juftly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of  philo- 
fophy,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Epicurus,  which,  denying  a 
divine  exiftence,  and  confequently  a  providence  and  a 
future  ftate»  feem  to  loofen,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  ties 
of  morality,  and  may  be  fuppofed,  for  that  reafon,  per- 
nicious to  the  peace  of  civil  fociety. 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  fad  tbefe  perfecutions 
never,  in  any  age,  proceeded  from  calm  reafon,  or  from 
experience  of  the  pernicious  confequences  of  philofapby; 
but  arofe  entirely  from  paffion  and  prejudice.  But  what 
if  I  fliould  advance  farther,  and  aiTert,  that,  if  Epicu- 
rus had  been  accufed  before  the  people,  by  ai>y  of  the 
Jyeopbanis  or  informers  of  thofe  days,  he  could  eafily  have 
defended  bis  caufe,  and  proved  his  principles  of  philofo- 
fhj  to  be  as  falutary  as  thofe  of  his  adverfaries,  who 
endeavoured,  with  fuch  zeal,  to  expofe  him  to  the  public 
hatred  and  jealoufy  i 

I  wiih,  (aid  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon  fo 
extraordinary  a  topic,  and  make  a  fpeech  for  Epicurus, 
which  might  fatisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if  you 
will  allow  that  ancient  and  polite  city  to  have  contained 
any  mob,  but  the  more  philofophical  part  of  his  audience, 
fuch  as  might  be  fuppofed  capable  of  comprehendihg  his 
ai^uments. 

The  matter  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  fuch  condi- 
tions, replied  he :  And  if  you  pleafe,  I  {hall  fuppofe 
myfelf  Epicurus  for  a  moment,  and  make  you  (land  for 
the  Athenian  people,  and  fhall  deliver  you  fuch  an 
harangue  as  will  fill  all  the  urn  with  white  beans,  and 
leave  not  a  black  one  to  gratify  the  malice  of  my  adver- 
faries; 
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Very  well :  Pray  proceed  upon  thefe  fuppofidons. 

I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians,  to  juftify  in  your 
tflembly  what  I  maintained  in  my  fchool,  and  I  find  my- 
felf  impeached  by  furious  antagonifts,  inftead  of  reafon* 
ing  with  calm  and  difpaffionate  enquirers.  Your  delibe- 
rations, which  of  right  (hould  be  directed  to  queftions  of 
public  good,  and  the  intereft  of  the  commonweakb,  are 
diverted  to  the  difquifitions  of  fpeculative  ph'ilofophy  ; 
and  thefe  magnificent,  but  perhaps  fruitlefs  enquiries, 
take  place  of  your  more  familiar  but  ipore  ufeful  occu^ 
pations.  But  fo  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  wili  prevent  th|s 
abufe.  We  (hall  not  here  difpute  concerning  the  origin 
and  government  of  worlds.  We  (hail  only  enquire  how 
far  Aich  queflions  concern  the  public  interefi.  And  if  I 
can  perfuade  you,  that  they  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
peace  of  fociety  and  fecurity  of  government,  I  hope  that 
you  will  prefently  fend  us  back  tQ  our  fchools,  there  to 
examine,  at  leifure,  the  queftion,  the  mod  fublime,  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  mod  fpeculative  of  all  philobphy. 

The  religious  philofophers,  not  Satisfied  with  the  tra- 
dition of  your  forefathers,  and  do£lrine  of  your  priefts 
(in  which  I  willingly  acquicfce)  indulge  a  rafli  curiolity, 
in  trying  how  far  they  can  eftablifli  religion  upon  the 
principles  of  reafon  ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  inftead  of 
fatisfying,  the  doubts,  which  naturally  arife  frodi  a  dili* 
gent  and  fcrutinous  enquiry.  They  paint,  in  the  moft  mag- 
nificent cplours,  the  order,  beauty,  and  wife  arrangement 
of  the  univerfe ;  and  ^hen  a{k,  if  fuch  a  glorious  difpiay  of 
intelligence  could  proceed  from  the  fortuitous  concourfe 
of  atoms,  or  if  chance  coi^ld  produce  what  the  greateft 
genius  can  never  fuiEciently  admire.  |  fl^all  not  exa- 
mine the  juft(iefs  of  this  argument.  I  (hall  allow  it  to  be 
9S  folid  as  my  antagonifts  and  accufers  can  defire.  It  is 
(ii;(fficient,  if  I  can  prove,  from  this  very  reafoning,  that 
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the  queftion  is  entirely  fpeculative,  and  that,  when,  in 
|ny  philofopbical  difquifitions,  I  deny  a  providence  an4 
9  future  l^ate,  I  undermine  i\pt  the  foundations  of  fociety, 
but  s^ivapce  principles,  which  they  themfelves,  upoii 
their  pwn  topics,  if  they  argue  cofififl^ntly,  muil  allow  19 
be  folid  and  £itisfa£lory. 

You  then,  who  ar^  my  ^c^ufers,  have  acknowledged^ 
that  the  chief  or  fole  argument  for  a  divine  jexiftencc 
(which  I  never  queftioned)  is  derived  from  the  order  of 
liatore ;  where  there  appear  fucb  marks  of  intelligence 
and  defign,  that  you  th^nk  it  extravagant  to  affign  for  its 
caufe,  either  chance,  or  the  blind  and  unguided  force  of 
matter.  You  allow,  that  this  is  an  argument  drawn 
frpm  effeds  tp  caufes.  From  the  order  of  the  work,  you 
jnfer,  0at  there  muft  have  been  project  and  forethought 
in  the  workman*  If  you  cannot  make  out  this  pointy 
you  allow,  that  your  conclufion  fails  ;  and  you  pretend 
DOt  to  eftabliib  the  conclufion  in  a  greater  latitude  than 
the  pba^nomena  of  nature  will  juftify*  Thefe  are  your 
fonceffions.    I  deflre  you  to  mark  (he  confequences. 

When  we  infer  any  particular  caufe  from  an  effed,  we 
muft  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never  be 
allowed  to  afcribe  to  the  caufe  any  qualities^  but  what 
are  exadly  fufficient  to  produce  the  cScSt.  ,  A  hody  of 
ten  ounces  raifed  in  any  fcale  may  ferve  as  a  proof,  that 
the  counterbalancing  weight  exceeds  ten  ounces ;  but 
can  n€vex  afford  a  reafon  that  it  exceeds  a  hundred.  If 
the  caufe,  afligned  for  any  effeS,  be  not  fufficient  to  pro* 
duce  it,  we  muft  either  rejed  that  caufe,  or  add  to  it 
fuch  qualities  as  will  give  it  a  juft  proportion  to  the  effect. 
But  if  we  afcribe  to  it  farther  qualities,  or  affirm  it  ca- 
pable of  producing  other  effedls,  we  can  only  indulge  the 
licence  of  conjecture,  and  arbitrarily  fuppofe  the  exift- 
fi^ce  of  qualities  apd  energies,  withovt  reafon  or  authority. 

The 
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The  fame  rule  holds,  whether  the  caufe  afligned  be 
brute  unconfcious  matter,  or  a  rational  intelligent  being. 
If  the  cayfe  be  known  only  by  the  effed,  we  never  ought 
to  afcribe  to  it  any  qualities,  beyond  what  are  prccifely 
f  equifite  to  produce  the  cfk& :  Nor  can  we,  by  any  rules 
of  juft  reafoning,  return  back  from  the  caufe,  and  infer 
other  eflPe^s  from  it,  beyond  thofe  by  which  alone  it  is 
known  to  us.  No  one,  merely  from  the  light  of  one  of 
Zeuxis*s  pi£^ures,  could  know,  that  he  was  alfo  a 
ilatuary  or  archited,  and  was  an  artift  no  lefs  fkilful  in 
flone  and  marble  than  in  colours.  The  talents  and  tafte, 
difpjayed  in  the  particular  work  before  us^  thefe  we  may 
fafely  conclude  the  workman  to  be  pollefled  of.  The 
caufe  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  elFedl}  and  if  we  ex* 
avHly  ond  prccifely  proportion  it,  we  ihali  never  find  in  it 
any  qualities,  that  point  farther,  or  afford  an  inference 
concerning  any  other  dcfign  or  performance.  Such  qua* 
titles  muft  be  fomcrwhat  beyond  what  is  merely  requisite 

_  • 

for  producing  the  cffed,  which  we  examine* 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of 
the  exifttnce  or  order  of  the  univerfe;  it  follows,  that 
they  poilefs  that  precife  degree  of  power,  intelligence, 
and  benevolence^  which  appears  in  their  workmanfliip ; 
but  nothing  farther  can  ever  be  proved,  except  we  call 
in  the  affiiUnce  of  exaggeration  and  flattery  to  fupply  the 
defe61:$  of  argument  and  reafoning.  So  far  as  the  traces 
of  any  attributes,  at  prcfent,  appear,  fo  far  may  we  con- 
clude thefe  attributes  to  cxift.  The  fuppofition  of  farther 
attributes  is  nnere  hypothelis ;  much  more  the  fuppoli* 
tion,  that,  in  diflant  regions  of  fpace  or  periods  of  time, 
there  has  been,  or  will  be,  a  more  magnificent  difplay 
of  thefe  attributes,  and  a  fcheme  of  adminiftration  more 
fuitable  to  fdch  imaginary  virtues.  We  can  never  be 
allowed  to  mount  up  from  the  unjverfe,  the  effed^,  to 

Jupiter^ 
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JupiTEB,  thecaufe;  and  then  defcend  downwards,  to 
*  infer  any  new  eiFed  from  that  canfe  \  as  if  the  prefent 
cffeAs  alone  were  not  entirely  worthy  of  the  glorious  at« 
tributes,  which  we  afcribe  to  that  deity.  The  know* 
ledge  of  the  caafe  being  derived  folely  from  the  effed^ 
they  muft  be  exactly  adjufted  to  each  other ;  and  the  one 
can  never  refer  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the  founda- 
tion of  any  new  infiprence  and  concluiton. 

You  find  cert;|in  phaenomena  in  nature.  You  feck  a 
caufeor  author.  You  imagine  that  you  have  found  him. 
You  afterwards  become  fo  enamoured  of  this  offspring  of 
your  brain,  that  you  imagine  it  impoffibi^,  but  he  muft 
produce  fomeihing  greater  and  more  perfed  than  the 
pnlent  fcene  of  things,  which  is  fo  full  of  ill  and  dif- 
order.  You  forget,  that  this  fuperlative  intelligence 
an<l  benevolence  are  entirely  imaginary,  or,  at  leaft^ 
without  any  foundation  in  reafon ;  and  that  you  have  no 
ground  to  afcribe  to  him  any  qualities,  but  what  you  fee 
he  has  a&ually  exerted  sind  difplayed  in  his  prpdudions. 
Let  your  gods,  therefore,  O  philofophers,  be  fuited  to 
the  pi-efent  appearances  of  nature :  And  prefume  not  to 
alter  thefe  appearances  by  arbitrary  fuppofitions,  in  order 
lo  fuit  them  to  the  attributes,  which  you  fo  fondly  aforibo 
|o  your  deities. 

When  priefls  and  poets,  fupported  by  your  authorityji 

0  Athenians,  talk  of  a  golden  or  filver  age,  which 
preceded,  the  prefent  ftate  of  vice  and  mifery,  I  hear 
them  with  attention  and  with  reverence.  But  when  phi« 
lofepfaers,  who  pretend  to  ne^lefl  authority,  and  to  cul-^ 
ttvate  reafon,  hold  the  fame  dlfcourfe,  I  pay  them  not, 

1  own,  the  fame  obfequious  fubmiflion  and  pious  defe- 
rence. I  a(k ;  who^  carried  them  into  the  celeftial  re- 
gions,  who  admitted  them  into  the  councils  of  the  gods, 
\i^  opened  to  them  the  book  of  fate^^  that  they  thus 

raihly 
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r^flily  affirm,  that  their  deities  have  executed,  or  will 
execute,  any  purpofe  beyond  what  has  adually  appeared  i 
If  they  tell  me,  that  they  have  mounted  on  the  fteps  or 
hy  ^e  gradual  afcent  of  reafon,  and  by  drawing  infe-? 
fences  from  effeSs  to  caufes,  I  ftill  infift,  that  they  hav9 
a^ded  the  afcent  of  reafon  by  the  wings  of  imagination  ; 
otherwife  they  coi|ld  not  thus  change  their  manner  of 
inference,  and  argue  from  caufes  to  eiFeds  $  prefuming, 
that  a  more  perfed  produflion  than  the  prefent  world 
would  be  more  fuitable  tp  fuch  perfect  beings  as  the  gods, 
and  forgetting  that  they  have  no  feafon  to  afcribe  to  thefe 
celeftial  beings  any  perfedion  or  any  attribute,  hut  what 
can  be  found  in  the  prefent  world* 

Hence  all  the  fruitlefe  induftry  to  account  for  the  ill 
appearances  of  nature,  and  fave  the  honour  of  the  gods; 
while  we  muft  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  and 
diforder,  with  which  the  world  fo  much  abounds.  The 
ob{linate|and  intradable  qualities  of  msltter,  we  are  told, 
or  the  obfervance  of  general  laws,  or  fpme  fuch  reafon^ 
is  the  fole  caufc,  which  controlled  the  power  and  bene- 
volence of  Jupiter,  and  obliged  him  to  create  man- 
l^ind  and  every  fendble  creature  fo  imperfeA  and  To  un- 
happy^  Thefe  attributes,  then,  are,  it  feems,  before- 
hand, taken  for  granted,  in  their  greateft  latitude.  And 
upon  that  fuppodtion,  I  own,  that  fuch  conjedures  may, 
perhaps,  be  admitted  as  plaufible  folutions  of  the  iU 
phaenomena.  But  ftill  I  afk;  Why  take  thefe  attributes 
for  granted,  or  why  afcribe  to  the  caufe  any  qualities  but 
what  adually  appear  In  the  cScA  ?  Why  torture  your 
brain  to  juftify  the  courfe  of  nature  upon  fuppofttions, 
which,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  entirely  imaginary, 
and  of  which  there  are  to  be  found  no  traces  in  the  courfe 
of  nature  ? 

The 
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The  religious  hypotbeiis,  therefore,  muft  be  Confider* 
ed  only  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for  tho 
viftble  phaenomena  of  the  univerfe :  But  no  juft  reafoner 
will  ever  prefume  to  infer  from  it  any  fingle  fad,  and 
alter  or  add  to  the  phaenomena,  in  any  Angle  particular. 
If  you  think,  that  the  appearances  of  things  prove  fuch 
ciaufes,  it  is  allowable  for  you  to  draw  an  inference  con- 
cerning the  exiftence  of  thefe  caufes*  In  fuch  compli- 
cated and  fublime  fubje£ks,  every  one  fhould  be  indulged 
in  the  liberty  of  conjecture  and  argument  But  here  you 
ought  to  reft.  If  you  come  backward,  and  arguing 
from  your  inferred  caufes,  conclude,  that  any  other  fa^ 
hasexifled,  or  will  exift,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  which 
may  ferve  for  a  fuller  difplay  of  particular  attributes ;  I 
0iuft  admonifli  you,  that  you  have  departed  from  the 
method  of  reafoning,  attached  to  the  prefent  fubjedl, 
and  have  certainly  added  fomething  to  the  attributes  of' 
the  caufe,  beyond  what  appears  in  the  efFe£l;  otherwife 
you  could  never,  with  tolerable  fenfe  or  propriety,  add 
any  thing  to  the  efFe^t,  in  order  to  render  it  more  worthy 
of  the  caufe. 

Where,  then,*  is  the  odioufnefs  of  that  dodrine,  which 
I  teach  in  my  fchool,  or  rather,  which  I  examine  in  my 
gardens  i  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  queftion, 
wherein  the  fecurity  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and 
order  of  foci^ty  is  in  the  leaft  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  fay,  and  fapreme  governour 
of  the  world,  who  guides  the  courfe  of  events,  and  pu* 
nifhes  the  Ticious  with  infamy  and  difappointment,  and 
rewards  the  virtuous  with  honour  and  faccefs,  in  all  theif 
undertakings.  But  furely,  I  deny  not  the  courfe  itfelf 
ef  events,  which  lies  open  to  every  one's  enquiry  and 
examination.  I  acknowledge,  that,  in  the  prefent  order 
of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with  more  peace  of  mind 

than 
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than  vice,  ihd  me^ts  with  a  more  favourable  receiliidil 
from  the  world.    I  atii  fenfible,  thsit,  according  to  the 
pad  experience  of  mankind,    frienJfliip  is  the  chief  jo/ 
of  human  life,  and  nloderation  the  only  fource  of  trail- 
quiUity  autd  happinefs.     I  never  balance  between  the  vir^ 
ttttHis  and  the  vicious  Courfe  of  life;    but  am  fenfible^ 
that,  to  a  ^ell  difpofed  mind»  fevery  advantage  is  on  the 
fide  of  the  former.    And  what  can  you  fay  more,  allow* 
ing  all  your  fuppoiitions  ttiA  reafonings  i    You  tell  me^ 
indeed,  that  this  difpofitidn  of  things  ]5roceeds  from  in* 
telligence  and  defigri.     But  whatever  it  proceeds  from^ 
the  difpofition  itfelf,  on  which  depends  our  happinefs  or 
mifery,  and  confequently  our  conduct  and  deportment  in 
life,  is  ftiil  the  fame.     It  is  ftill  open  for  me,  as  well  as 
you,  to  regulate  my  behaviour,  by  my  experience  of  pait 
events*     And  if  you  affirm,  that,  while  a  divine  provi- 
dence is  allowed,  and  a  fupreme  diftributive  juftice  id 
the  univerfe,  I  ought  to  exped  fome  more  particular  re« 
W9rd  of  the  good,  and  punifbment  of  the  bad,  beyond 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  events ;   I  here  find  the  fame  fal- 
lacy, which  I  have  before  endeavoured  to  detefi*     You 
perfift  in  imagining,   that,   if  we  grant  that  divine  ejt* 
iftence,  for  which  you  fo  earneftly  contend,  you  may 
fafely  infer  confequences  from  it,  and  add  fomething  to 
the  experienced  order  of  nature,  by  arguing  from  ttte 
attributes  which  you  afc^ibe  to  your  gods.     You  feem 
not  to  remember,  that  all  your  reafonings  on  this  fubjefi 
can  only  be  drawn  from  effeds  to  caufes ;  and  that  every 
argument,  deduced  from  caufes  to*  eiFe£ls,  muft  of  ne« 
ceffity  be  a  grofs  fophifm  i  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  yoU 
to  know  any  thing  of  the  caufe,  but  what  you  have  ante* 
cedently,  not  infeited^  but  discovered  to  the  full^  in  tbe 
tStSt. 
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But  what  muft  a  philofopher  think  of  thofc  vain  rca- 
foners,  who,  inftead  of  regarding  the  prefcnt  fccnc  of 
things  as  the  fole  objeft  of  their  contemplation,  Co  far 
reverfe  the  whole  courfe  of  nature,  as  to  render  this  life 
merely  a  paffage  to  fomething  farther;  a  porch,  which 
leads  to  a  greater,  and  vaftly  different  building  j  a  pro- 
logue, which  ferves  only  to  introduce  the  piece,  and 
give  it  more  grace  and.  propriety  ?  Whence,  do  you 
think,  can  fuch  philofophers  derive  their  idea  of  the  gods? 
From  their  own  conceit  and  imagination  furely.  For  if 
they  derived  it  from  the  prefent  phenomena,  it  would 
never  point  to  any  thing  farther,  but  muft  be  exa£lly  ad- 
jurfed  to. them.  That  the  divinity  may  pofwly  he  cn^ 
dowed  with  attributes,  which  we  have  never  fcen 
exerted  ;  may  be  governed  by  principles  of  aaion,  which 
we  cannot  difcover  to  be  fatisficd  :  AH  this  will  freely  be 
allowed.  But  ftill  this  is  mere  poftbilUy  and  hypothecs. 
We  never  can  have  reafon  to  infir  any  attributes,  or  any 
principles  of  aQion  in  him,  but  fo  far  as  we  know  them 
to  have  been  exerted  and  fatisiied. 

Are  there  any  marks  of  a  diftrihutve  jujiice  in  the  world  f 
If  you  anfwer  in  the  affirmative,  I  conclude,  that,  fincc 
juftice  here  exerts  itfelf,  it  is  fatisfied.  If  you  reply  in 
the  negative,  I  conclude,  that  you  have  then  no  reafon 
to  afcribe  joftice,  in  our  fenfs  of  it,  to  the  gods.  If  you 
hold  a  medium  betweeri  affirmation  and  negation,  by 
faying,  that  the  jufticc  of  the  gods,  at  prefent,  exerts 
itfelf  in  part,  but  not  in  its  full  extent  1  1  anfwer,  that 
you  have  no  reafon  to  give  it  any  particular  extent,  but 
only  fo  far  as  you  fee  if,  at  prefent^  txcn  itfeJf. 

Thus  I  bring  the  dfpute,  O  Athenians,  to  a  fhort 
iffuc  with  my  antagonifts.  The  courfe  of  nature  lie» 
open  to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  to  theirs.  The  ex- 
perienced train  of  events  is  the  great  ftandard,  by  which 
we  all  regulate  our  conuucl.     Nothing  clfecan  be  ap- 

pealed 
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pealed  to  in  the  field,  or  in  the  fenate.  Nothing  elfe 
ought  ever  to  be  beard  of  in  the  fchool,  or  in  the  clofet. 
In  vain  would  our  limited  underftanding  break  through 
thofe  boundaries,  which^are  too  narrow  for  Our  fond  ima- 
gination. While  we  argue  from  the  courfeof  nature,  and 
infer  a  pafticulaf  intelligent  caufe,  which  firft  beftov^ed^ 
Hhd  ftill  preferves  order  in  the  univerfe,  we  embrace  a 
principle,  which  is  both  uncertain  and  ufelefs.  It  is  un- 
certain ;  becaufe  the  fubjed  lies  entirely  b^yohd  the 
^each  of  human  experience.  It  is  ufelefs  ;  becaufe  out 
knowledge  of  this  caufe  being  derived  entirely  from  the 
courfe  of  nature,  we  can  never,  according  to  the  rules 
of  juft  reafoning,  return  back  from  the  caufe  with  any 
new  inference,  or  malcing  additions  to  the  common  and 
experienced  courfe  of  nature,  eftabli(h  any  new  prin-^ 
iciples  of  condud  and  behaviour. 

I  obferve  (faid  I,  finding  he  had  finilhed  his  harangue) 
that  you  negte£t  not  the  artifice  of  the  demagogues  of 
old  ;  and  as  you  were  pleafed  to  make  me  (land  for  the 
people,  you  infinuate  yourfelf  into  my  favoui*  by  em- 
bracing thofe  principles,  to  which^  you  know^  I  have 
always  exprefled  a  particular  attachment.  But  allowing 
you  to  make  experience  (as  indeed  I  think  you  ought) 
the  only  ftandard  of  our  judgment  concerning  this,  and 
all  other  queftions  of  faA  ;  I  doubt  not  but,  from  the 
Very  fame  experience,  to  which  you  appeal,  it  may  be 
poffible  to  refute  this  reafoning,  which  you  have  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Epicurus.  If  you  faw,  for  inftance,  a 
half-fini(bed  building,  furrounded  with  heaps  of.  brick 

and  ftone  and  mortar,  and  all  the  inftruments  of  ma- 

> 

fonry  ;  could  you  not  infer  from  the  tStGt^  that  it  was  a 
work  of  defign  and  contrivance  I  And  could  you  not 
return  again,  from  this  inferred  caufe,  to  infer  new  ad* 
ditions  to  the  effed^  and  conclude,    that  the  building 
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would  foon  be  finifbed,  and  -receive  all  the  farther  im* 
provcments,  which  art  could  beftow  upon  it  ?  If  you  faw 
upon  the  fea-fhpre  the  print  of  one  human  foot,  you 
would  conclude,  that  a' man  had  pafied  that  way,  and 
that  he  bad  alfo  left  the  traces  of  the  other  foot,  though 
effaced  by  the  rolling  of  the  fands  or  inundation  of  the 
waters.  Why  then  do  you  refufe  to  admit  the  fame  me- 
thod of  reafoning  with  regard  to  the  order  of  nature  i 
Confider  the  world  and  the  prefent  life  only  as  an  imper- 
fcft  building,  from  which  you  can  infer  a  fuperior  intel- 
ligence; and  arguing  from  that  fuperior  intelligence, 
which  can  leave  nothing  imperfe£l ;  why  may  you  not 
infer  a  more  iiniflied  fcheme  or  plan,  which  will  receive 
its  completion  in  fome  dillant  point  of  fpace  or  time  ? 
Are  not  thefe  methods  of  reafoning  exactly  parallel  ? 
And  under  what  pretence  can  you  embrace  the  one, 
while  you  rejcA  the  other  ? 

The  infinite  difference  of  the  fubjefls,  replied  he,  is 
a  fufficient  foundation  for  this  difference  in  my  condu- 
fions.  In  works  of  hwnan  art  and  contrivance,  it  is 
allowable  to  advance  from  the  tStGt  to  the  caufe^  and 
returning  back  from  the  caufe,  to  form  new  inferences 
concerning  the  eifedl,  and  examine  the  alterations,  which 
it  has  probably  undergone,  or  may  dill  undergo.  But 
what  is  the  foundation  of  this  method  of  reafoning? 
Plainly  this ;  that  man  is  a  being,  whom  we  know  by 
experience,  whofe  motives  and  defigns  we  are  acquaii^ted 
with,  and  whofe  proje<5ls  and  inclinations  have  a  certain 
connexion  and  coherence,  according  to  the  laws  which 
nature  has  e(hbli{hed  for  the  government  of  fuch  a  crea- 
ture. When,  therefore,  we  find,  that  any  work  has 
proceeded  from  the  (kill  and  induftry  of  man ;  as  we  are 
otherwife  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  animal,  we 
can  draw  a  hundred  inferences  concerning  what  may  be 
•    Vol.  II.  M  cxpeflcd 
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expeded  from  hlcn;  and  thefe  infereoccs  will  all  be 
founded  in  experience  and  obfervation.  But  did  we  know 
man  only  from  the  fingle  work  or  produfUon  which  we 
examine,  it  were  impoffible  for  us  to  argue  in  this  man* 
ner ;  beckufe  our  knowledge  of  all  the  qualities,  which 
we  afcribe  to  him,  being  in  that  cafe  derived  from  the 
produ6lion,  it  is  impoffible  they  could  point  to  any  thing 
farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any  new  inference. 
The  print  of  a  foot  in  the  fand  can  only  prove,  when 
confidered  alone,  that  there  was  fome  figure  adapted  to 
it,  by  .which  it  was  produced :  But  the  print  of  a  human 
foot  proves  likewife,  from  our  other  experience,  that 
there  was  probably  another  foot,  which  alfo  left  its  im« 
preflion,  though  effaced  by  time  or  other  accidents.  Here 
we  mount  from  the  effed  to  the^caufe  ;  and  defcending 
again  from  the  caufe,  infer  alterations  in  the  effefi;  but 
thisf  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  fame  fimple  chain  of 
reafoning*  We  comprehend  in  this  cafe  a  hundred  other 
experiences  and  obfervations,  concerning  the  ufual  figure 
and  members  of  that  fpecies  of  animal,  without  which 
this  method  of  argument  muft  be  confidered  as  fallacious 
and  fophifiicaL 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  our  reafbnings  from  the 
works  of  nature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only  by 
his  produdlionsy  and  is  a  fmgle  being  in  the  univerfe^ 
not  comprehended  under  any  fpecies  or  genus,  from 
whole  experienced  attributes  or  qualities,  we  can,  bjr 
-analogy,  infer  any  attribute  or  quality  ih  him.  As  the 
univerfe  fhews  wifdom  and  goodnefs^  we  infer  wifdooi 
and  goodnefs.  As  it  ibews  a  particular  degree  of  thefc 
pcrfeAiohs,  we  infer  a  particular  degree  of  them,  pre* 
cifely  adapted  to  the  e&e£b  which  we  examine.  But 
farther  attributes  or  farther  degrees  of  the  fame  attributses, 
we  can  never  be  authorifed  to  infer  or  fuppofe,  by  any 
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rules  of  juft  reafoning*  Now,  without  fome  fuch  licence 
of  fuppofitioo,  it  is  impofiible  for  us  to  argue  from  the 
caufc,  or  infer  any  alteration  in  the  effed,  beyond  what 
has  imaiediately  fallen  under  our  obfervation.  Greater 
good  produced  by  this  Being  muft  ftill  prove,  a  greater 
degree  of  goodnefs :  A  more  impartial  diftribution  of  re- 
wards and  puniihments  muft  proceed  from  a  greater  re- 
gard to  juft  ice  and  equity.  Every  fuppofed  addition  to 
the  works  of  nature  makes  an  addition  to  the  attributes 
of  the  Author  of  nature;  and  confequently,  being  en- 
tirely unfupported  by  any  reafon  or  argument,  can  never 
be  admitted  but  as  mere  conjedure  and  hypothefis  *• 

The  great  fource  of  our  miftake  in  this  fubjefi:,  and  of 
the  unbounded  licence  of  conjecture,  which  we  indulge, 
is,  that  we  tacitly  confider  ourfelves,  as  in  the  place  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude,  that  he  will,  on  every 
cccafion,  obferve  the  fame  icondud,  which  we  ourfelves, 
Jn  his  Situation,  would  have  embraced  as  reafonable  and 
eligible.  But,  befides  that  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature 
may  convince  us,  that  almoft  every  thing  is  regulated  by 
principles  and  maxims  very  diiFerent  from  ours ;  befides 
this,  I  fay,  it  muft  evidently  appear  contrary  to  all  rules 
of  analogy  to  reafon,  from*  the  intentions  and  projeds  of 
men,  to  thofeof  a  Being  fo  different,  and  fo  much  fupe- 
rior.  In  human  nature,  there  is  a  certain  experienced 
coherence  of  defigns  and  inclinations ;  fo  that  when, 
from  any  fad,  we  have  difcovered  one  intention  of  any 
man,  it  may  often  be  reafonable,  from  experience,  to 
infer  another,  and  draw  a  long  chain  of  conclufions  con- 
cerning his  paft  or  future  conduct.  But  this  method  of 
reafoning  can  never  have  place  with  regard  to  a  Being, 
fo  remote  and  incomprehenfible,   who  bears  much  Icfs 

♦  See  NOTE  [M]. 
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analogy  to  any  other  being  in  the  univerfe  than  the  futl 
to  a  wa^cn  taper,    and  who  difcovers  himfelf  only  by 
fome  faint  traces  or  outlines,  beyond  which  we  have  no 
authority  to  afcribe  to  him  any  attribute  or  perfei£liofl« 
What  we  imagine  to  be  a  fuperior  perfedion  may  really 
be  a  defeat.     Or  were  it  ever  fa  much  a  perfefiion,  the 
afcribiog  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Being,  where  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  really  exerted,  to  the  full,  in  his  works, 
favours  more  of  flattery  and  panegyric,  than  of  juft  rea* 
Toning  and  found  philofophy.     All  the  phiiofophy,  there- 
fore, in  the  world,  and  all  the  religion,  which  is  nothing^ 
but  a  fpecies  of  philofophy,  wlH  never  be  able  to  carry  us 
beyond  the  ufual  courfe  of  experience,  or  give  us  mea- 
furesof  condu£l  and  behaviour  different  from  thofe  which 
are  furniflied  by  reflexions  on  common  life.     No  ne^r 
fa£l  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the  religious  hypothefis  > 
no  event  forefeen  or  foretold  ^  no  reward  or  punifhment 
expedled  or  dreaded,  beyorxl  what  is  already  known  by 
pradice  and  obfcrvaiion.     So  that  my  apology  for  £pi- 
ctTRUs  will  {lill  appear  foiid  and  fatisfadtory ;  nor  have 
the  political  intereft  of  fociety  any  connexion  with  the 
philofophical  difputes  concerning metaphyfics and  religion. 

There  is  flill  on^  circumftance,  replied  I,  which  you 
feem  to  have  overlooked.  Though  I  (hould  allow  your 
premifes,  I  muft  deny  your  conclufion.  You  conclude, 
that  religious  dodlrines  and  reafonings  can  have  no  influ- 
ence on  life,  becaufe  they  ought  to  have  no  influence; 
never  coi)fidering,  that  men  reafon  not  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  you  do,  but  draw  many  confequences  from  the  be- 
lief of  a  divine  Exigence,  and  fuppofe  that  the  Deity 
will  inflict  punifhments  on  vice,  and  beftow  rewards  on 
virtue,  beyond  what  appear  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  na- 
ture. Whether  this  reafoning  of  theirs  be  juft  or  not, 
is  no  matter.     Its  influence  on   their  life  and  condu(St 
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ftiuft  ftill  be  the  fame.  And  thofe,  who  attempt  to  dif- 
abufe  them  of  fuch  prejudices,  may,  for  aught  I  know', 
be  good  reafoners,  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good 
citizens  and  politicians  j  fince  ihey  free  men  from  one 
reftraint  upon  their  paflions,  and  make  the  infringement 
of  the  laws  of  fociety,  in  one  refpedt,  more  eafy  and 
fecure. 

After  all,  I  may,  perhaps,  agree  to  your  general  con- 
cluficJn  in  favour  of  liberty,  though  upon  different  pre- 
mifes  from  thofe,  on  which  you  endeavolir  to  found  it. 
I  think,  that  the  ftate  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle 
of  philofophy ;  nor  is  there  an  ioftance,  that  any  go* 
Ternment  has  fuffered  in  its  political  interefts  by  fuch  in- 
dulgence. There  is  no  enthuiiafm  among  pfailofopfaers  ; 
their  doctrines  are  not  very  alluring  to  the  people;  and 
no  rei^raint  can  be  put  upon  their  reafonings,  but  what 
muft  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  fciences,  and 
even  to  the  ftate,  by  paving  the  way  for  perfecution  and 
oppreffion  in  points,  where  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  more  deeply  interefied  and  concerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me  (continued  I)  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  difficulty,  which  I  (hall  juft  propofe  to 
you,  without  infifting  on  it ;  left  it  lead  into  reafonings 
of  too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word,  I  much 
doubt  whether  it  be  poffible  for  a  caufe  to  be  known  only 
by  its  effect  (as  you  have  all  along  fuppofed)  or  to  be  of 
fo  lingular  and  particular  a  nature  as  to  have  no  parallel 
and  no  limilarity  with  any  other  caufe  or  object,  that  has 
ever  fallen  under  our  obfervation.  It  is  only  when  two 
fpecus  of  objefts  are  found  to.  be  conftantly  conjoined, 
that  we  can  infer  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  were  an 
effed  prefented,  which  was  entirely  fmgular,  and  could 
not  be  comprehended  under  any  knqwnfpeciesy  I  do  not 
ice,  that  we  could  form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all 
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'concerning  its  caufe.  If  experience  and  obfervation  and 
analogy  be,  indeed,  the  only  guides  which  we  can  rea* 
fonably  follow  in  inferences  of  this  nature ;  both  the 
efFed  and  caufe  muft  bear  a  fimilarity  and  refemblance  to 
other  cfFe£fcs  and  caufes,  which  we  know,  and  which  we 
have  found,  in  many  inftances,  to  be  conjoined  with  each 
other.  I  leave  it  to  your  own  reflexion  to  purfue  the 
confequences  of  this  principle.  I  (hall  juftobferve,  that, 
as  the  antagonifts  of  Epicurus  always  fuppofe  th»uni- 
verfe,  an  tfFe&  quite  Angular  and  unparaNeled,  to  be  the 
proof  of  a  Deity,  a  caufe  no  lefs  fingular  and  unparal- 
leled ;  your  reafonings,  upon  that  fuppofition,  fecm,  at 
lead,  to  merit  our  attention.  There  is,  I  own,  fome 
difficulty,  how  we  can  ever  return  from  the  caufe  to  the 
eiFed,  and,  reafonirig  from  our  ideas  of  the  former,  in- 
fct  any  alteration  on  the  latter^  or  any  ajdditjon  to  it* 
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Of  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philosophy. 


PART      I. 

« 

THERE  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philofophical 
reafonings,  difplayed  upon  any  fubjeft,  than  thofe, 
which  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  and  refute  the 
fallacies  of  ^/^^^j ;  and  yet  the  mod  religious  philofo- 
phers  ftill  difpute  whether  any  man  can  be  fo  blinded  as 
to  be  a  fpeculative  atheift.  How  Ihall  we  reconcile  thefe 
contradi(5tions  ?  The  knights-errant,  who  wandered 
about  to  clear  the  world  of  dragons  and  giants,  never 
entertained  the  leaft  doubt  with  regard  to  the  exigence  of 
tbeie  monftersi 

The  SciptU  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  natu- 
rally provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver 
philofophers  ;  though  it  is  certain,  that  no  man  ever^ 
met  with  any  fuch  abfurd  creature,  or  converfed  with  a 
man,  who  had  no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any 
fubje£l,  either  of  a£tion  or  fpeculation.  This  begets  a 
very  natural  queftion  ;  What  is  meant  by  a  fceptic  ?  And 
how  far  it  is  poffible  to  puQi  thefe  philofophical  prin- 
ciples of  doubt  and  uncertainty  ? 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  anUceJent  to  all  ftudy 
and  philofophy,   which    is  much  inculcated   by  Dbs 
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Cartes  and  others,  as  a  fovereign  prefervative  agarnft 
error  and  precipitate  judgment^  It  recooomends  an  uni- 
verfal  doilbt^  not  only  of  all  our  former  opinions  and 
principles,  but  alio  of  our  very  faculties  ;  of  wb9ffp  ve- 
racity, fay  they,  we  mufl  aflure  ourfelves,  by  a  chain  of 
reafoning,  deduced  from  fome  original  principle,  which 
cannot  poffibly  be  fallacious  or  deceitful.  But  neither  ii 
there  any  fuch  original  principle,  which  has  a  prerogative 
above  others,  that  are  felf-evident  and  convincing :  Or 
if  there  were,  could  we  advance  a  ftep  beyond  it,  but  by 
the  ufe  of  thofe  very  faculties,  of  which  we  are  fuppofed 
to  be  already  diffident.  The  Cartesian  doubt,  there- 
fore, were  it  ever  po/Iible  to  be  attained  by  any  human 
creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not)  would  be  entirely  incu- 
rable ;  and  no  reafoning  could  ever  bring  us  to  a  ftate  of 
aflfurance  and  convidion  upon  any  fubj'edl. 

It  muft,  however,  be  confcfled,  that  this  fpecies  of 
fccpticifm,  when  more  moderate,  may  be  underflood  in 
a  very  reafonable  fenfe,  and  is  a  neceflary  preparative  to 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  by  preferving  a  proper  impar- 
tiality in  our  judgments,  and  weaning  our  mind  from  all 
thofe  prejudices)  which  we  may  have  imbibed  from  edu- 
cation or  ra(h  opinion.  To  begin  with  clear  and  felf- 
evident  principles,  to  advance  by'timorous  and  furc  fteps, 
t3  review  frequently  our  conclufions,  and  examine  accu- 
rately all  their  confequences  ;  though  by  thefe  means  we 
Aiall  make  both  a  flow  and  a  fhort  progrefs  in  our  fyf- 
tems  ;  are  the  only  methods,  by  which  we  can  ever  hope 
to  reach  truth,  and  attain  a  proper  ftability  and  certaintj 
'in  our  determinatiQns. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  fccpticifm,  confequeni  to 
fcicnce  and  enquiry,  when  men  are  fuppofed  to  have  dif- 
covered,  either  the  abfolutc  fallacioufnefs  of  their  mental 
faculties,  or  their  unfiinefs  to  reach  any  fij^ed  dctcrmi- 
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nation  in  all  thofe  curious  fubjeSs  of  fpeculation,  about 
y^hich  they  are  commonly  employed.  Even  our  very 
ienfes  are  brought  into  difpute,  by  a  certain  fpecies  of 
philofophers  i  and  the  maxims  of  common  life  are  fub- 
jeded  to  the  fame  doubt  as  the  moft  profound  principles 
or  concluiions  of  metaphyfics  and  theology.  As  thefe 
paradoxical  tenets  (if  they  may  be  called  .tenets)  ari  to 
b^  met  with  in  fome  philofophers,  and  the  refutation  of 
them  in  fcveral,  they  naturally  excite  our  curiofity,  and 
make  us  enquire  into  the  arguments,  on  which  they  may 
be  founded. 

I  need  not  infift  upon  the  more  trite  topics,  employed 
by  the  fceptics  in  all  ages,  againft  the  evidence  oi  fenfe.\ 
fuch  as  thofe  which  are  derived  from  the  impcrfeSion 
and  fallacioufnefs  of  our  organs,  on  numberlefs  occa- 
fions  ;  the  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water;  the 
various  afpeds  of  objefls,  according  to  their  different 
diftances  ;  the  double  images  which  arife  from  the  pref* 
fing  one  eye ;  with  mahy  other  appearances  of  a  like 
nature.  Thefe  -fceptical  topics,  indeed,  are  only  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove,  that  the  fenfes  alone  are  not  implicitly  to 
be  depended  on  ;  but  that  we  muft  corredl  their  evidence 
by  reafon,  and  by  confiderations,  derived  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  medium,  the  diftance  of  the  objetSl,  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  orgah,  in  ord<;r  to  render  them,  within 
their  fphere,  the  proper  criteria  of  truth  and  falfehood. 
There  are  other  more  profound  arguments  againft  the 
fenfes,  which  admit  not  of  fo  eafy  a  folution. 

It  feems  evident,  that  men  are  carried,  by  a  natural 

inftind  or  prepoffeffion,  to  rcpofe  faith  in  their  fenfes  ; 

and  that,  without  any  reafontng,  of  even  abnoft  before 

the  ufe  of  reafon,  we  always  fuppofe  an  external  univerfe^ 

which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  wouM  exift, 

though 
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chough  wc  and  every  fcnfiblc  creature  were  abfcnt  or  an- 
nihilated. Even  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a 
like  opinion,  and  preferve  this  belief  of  external  objcQs* 
in  all  their  thpughts,  defigns,  and  adtions. 

It  feems  alfo  evident,  that,  when  men  follaw  thb 
blind  and  powerful  inftindl  of  nature,  they  always  fup- 
pofe  the  very  images,  prefented  by  the  fenfes*  to  be  the 
\  external  objc£ls,  and  never  entertain  [any  fufpicion,  that 
the  one  are  nothing  but  reprefentations  of  the  other. 
This  very  table,  which  we  fee  white,  and  which  we  feel 
hard,  is  believed  to  exift,  independent  of  our  perception, 
and  to  be  fomething  external  to  our  mind,  which  per- 
ceives it.  Our  prefence  beftows  not  being  on  it :  Our. 
abfence  does  not  annihilate  it.  It  preferves  Its  exiftence 
uniform  and  entirfr,  independent  of  the  fituation  of  in* 
telligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  contemplate  it. 

But  this  univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is 
foon  deftroyed  by  the  flighteft  philofophy,  which  teaches 
i  us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind  but  an 
)  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  fenfes  are  only  the  in- 
(lets,  through  which  thefe  images  are  conveyed,  without 
being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourfe  between 
the  mind  and  the  objefi.    The  table,  which  we  fee,  feems 
to  diminilh,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it :  But  the  real 
table,  which  exifts  independent  of  us,  fuiFers  no  altera- 
,   tion :  It  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image,  which 
.    was  prefent  to  the  mind.     Thefe  are  the  obvious  di£^ates 
of  reafon ;   and  nd  man,    who  refie£l8,    ever  doubted, 
that  the  exiftences,    which  we  confider,  when  we  fay^ 
this  houfe  and  that  trei^  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the 
mind,  and  fleeting  copies  or  reprefentations  of  other  ex- 
iftencei^  which  remain  uniform  and  independent. 

So 
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*  So  far,  then,  are  we  neceffitated  by  reafoning  to  con- 
tradict or  depart  from  the  primary  inftinds  of  nature, 
and  to  embrace  a  new  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  evidence 
of  our  fenfes.  But  here  philofophy  finds  herfelf  e^^ 
tremely  embarrafled,  when  (he  would  jufiify  this  new  fyf- 
tem, and  obviate  the  cavils  and  objedions  of  the  fceptics^ 
She  can  no  longer  plead  the  infaUible  and  irrefifiible  in- 
ftinfi  of  nature  :  For  that  led  us  to  a  quite  different  fyf- 
tem, which  is  acknowledged  fallible  and  even  erroneous* 
And  to  juftify  this  pretended  philofophical  fyftem,  by  a 
chain  of  clear  and  convincing  argument,  or  even  any 
appearance  of  argument,  exceeds  the  power  of  all  hu- 
man capacity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  percep- 
tions of  the  mind  muft  be  caufed  by  external  objeds,  en- 
tirely different  from  them,  though  refembling  them  (if 
that  be  po/Tible)  and  could  not  arife  either  from  the 
energy  of  the  mind  itfelf,  or  from  the  fuggeftion  of  fome 
invifible  and  unknown  fpirit,  or  from  fome  other  caufe 
ilill  more  unknown  to  us  f  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  in 
fad,  many  of  thefe  perceptions  arife  not  from  any  thing 
external,  as  in  dreams,  madnefs,  and  other  difeafes. 
And  nothing  can  be  more  inexplicable  than  the  manner, 
in  which  body  (hould  fo  operate  upon  mind  as  ever  to 
convey  an  image  of  itfelf  to  a  fubftance,  fuppofed  of  fo 
different,  and  even  contrary  a  nature. 

It  is  a  queftion  of  fad,  whether  the  perceptions  of  the 
fenfes  be  produced  by  external  objeds,  refembling  them: 
How  fliall  this  queftion  be  determined  ?  By  experience 
furely ;  as  all  other  queftions  of  a  like  nature.  But  here 
experience  is,  and  muft  be  entirely  filent.  The  mind 
has  never  any  thing  prefent  to  it  but  the  perceptions, 
and  cannot  poffibly  reach  any  experience  of  their  con- 
l^exion  with  objeds.  ^The  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  con- 
nexion 
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nexion  is,   therefore,   witboMt  any  foundation  in  rea« 
fonin?. 

To  have  recourfe  to  the  veracity  of  the  fupreme  Being, 
in  order  to  prove  the  veracity  of  our  fenfes,  is  furely 
making  a  very  unexpeSed  circuit.  If  his  veracity  were 
at  all  concerned  in  this  matter,  our  fenfes  would  be  en- 
tirely infallible ;  becaufe  it  is  not  poffible  that  he  can 
ever  deceive.  Not  to  mention,  that,  if  the  external 
world  be  once  called  in  queftion,  we  fhall  be  at  a  lofs  to 
find  arguments^  by  which  we  may  prove  the  exigence  of 
that  Being  or  any  of  his  attributes. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profounder 
and  more  philofophical  fccptics  will  always  triumph,  when 
they  endeavour  to  introduce  an  univerfal  doubt  into  all 
fubje(!^$  of  human  knowledge  and  etiquiry.  Do  you 
follow  the  inftinds  and  propenfities  of  nature,  may  they 
fay,  in  aflenting  to  the  veracity  of  fenfe  ?  But  thefe 
lead  you  to  believe,  that  the  very  perception  or  fenfible 
image  is  the  external  obje^St.  Do  you  difclaim  this  prin- 
ciple, in  order  to  embrace  a  more  rational  opinion,  that 
the  perceptions  are  only  reprefe'ntations  of  fomething 
/  external  ?  You  here  depart  from  your  natural  propenfities, 
and  more  obvious  fentiments ;  and  yet  are  not  able  to 
fatisfy  your  reafon,  which  can  never  find  any  convincing 
argument  from  experience  to  prove,  that  the  perceptiona 
are  connected  with  any  external  obje£ls» 

There  is  another  fceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature^  de* 
rived  from  the  mod  profound  philofophy  }  which  might 
merit  our  attention,  were  it  requifice  to  dive  fo  deep,  in 
order  to  difcover  arguments  and  reafonings,  which  can 
fo  little  ferve  to  any  ferious  purpofe.  It  is  univerfAJly 
allowed  by  modern  enquirers,  that  all  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities of  obje&s,  fuch  as  hard,  foft,  hot,  cold,  white^ 
black,  i^c*   are  merely  fecondary,  and  exift  not  in  thq 
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objcfls  themfclves,  but  are  perceptions  of  the  mind,  with- 
out any  external  archetype  or  model,  which  they  rcpre- 
fenc.  If  this  be  allowed,  with  re'gard  to  fecondary  qua- 
lities, it  muft  alfo  follow,  with  regard  to  the  fuppofed 
primary  qualities  of  extendon  and  folidity  ;  nor  can  the 
latter  be  any  more  entitled  to  that  denomination  than  the 
former.  The  idea  of  extenfion  is  entirely  acquired  from 
thcfenfes  of  fight  and  feeling  j  and  if  all  the  qualities, 
perceived  by  the  fenfes,'  be  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  ob- 
ject, the  fame  conclufion  muft  reach  the  idea  of  exten- 
fion,  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  fenfible  ideas  or 
the  ideas  of  fecondary  qualities.  Nothing  can  fave  us 
from  this  conclufion,  but  the  afferting,  that  the  ideas  of 
thofe  primary^  qualities  are  attained  by  AbJira£tion  j  an 
opinion,  which,  if  we  examine  it  accurately,  we  ihall 
find  to  be  unintelligible,  and  even  abfurd.  An  exten- 
iion,  that  is  neither  tangible  nor  vifible,  cannot  poflibly 
be  conceived :  And  a  tangible  or  vifible  exteniion,  which 
\%  neither  hard  nor  foft,  black  nor  white,  is  equally  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  conception.  Let  any  man  try 
to  conceive  a  triangle  in  general^  which  is  neither  Ifoceles 
nor  ScaUnum^  nor  has  any  particular  length  or  proportion 
of  fides;  and  he  will  foon  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  all 
the  fcholaftic  notions  with  regard  to  abftradion  and  gene- 
ral ideas  *• 

Thus  the  iirft  philofophical  obje^ion  to  the  evidence 
of  fenfe  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  exiftence  confifts  in 
this,  that  fuch  an  opinion,  if  refted  on  natural  inftincl, 
is  contrary  to  rcafon,  and  if  referred  to  reafon,  is  con- 
trary to  natural  inftind,  and  at  the  fame  time  carries  no 
rational  evidence  with  it,  to  convince  an  impartial  en« 
ijuirer.     The  fecond  obje£lion  goes  farther,  and  reprc- 

♦  See  NOTE  [Nj. 
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fents  this  opinion  as  contrary  to  reafon ;  at  leaft,  if  ft 
be  a  principle  of  reafon,  that  all  fenfible  qualities  are  ia 
the  mind)  not  in  the  objedi. 

PART      II. 

It  may  fecm  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the  fceptics 
to  dedroy  reafon  by  argument  and  ratiocination ;  yet  is 
this  the  grand  fcope  of  all  their  enquiries  and  difputes. 
They  endeavour  to  find  objeQions,  both  to  our  abfira<^ 
reafonings,  and  to  thofe  which  regard  matter  of  fa£t  and 
exigence. 

The  chief  objeflion  againft  all  ahflraB  reafonings  is  de- 
rived from  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  time  \  ideas,  which,  Xxk 
common  life  and  to  a  carelefs  view,  are  very  clear  and 
intelligible,  but  when  they  pafs  through  the  fcrutiny  of 
the  profound  fciences  (and  they  are  the  chief  obje£t  of 
thefe  fciences)  afford  principles,  which  feem  full  of  ab* 
furdity  and  contradidiion.  No  prieftly  dogmas^  invented 
on  purpofe  to  tame  and  fubdue  the  rebellious  reafon  of 
mankind*  ever  (hocked  common  fenfe  more  than  the 
do£lrine  of  the  infinite  divifibilicy  of  extenfion,  with  its 
confequences ;  as  they  are  pompoufly  difplayed  by  all 
geometricians  and  metapbyficians,  with  a  )cind  of  tri- 
umph and  exultation.  A  real  quantity,  infinitely  lefs 
than  any  finite  quantity,  containing  quantities  infinitely 
lefs  th&n  itfelf,  and  fo  on,  in  infinitum ;  this  is  an  edifice 
fo  bold  and  prodigious,  that  it  is  too  weighty  for  any  pre- 
tended demonftration  to  fupport,  becaufe  it  fhocks  the 
cleared  and  mod  natural  principles  of,  human  reaibii  *• 
But  what  renders  the  matter  more  extraordinary,  is,  that 
thefe  feemingly  abfurd  opinions  are  fupported  by  a  chaia 

♦  See  NOTE  [OJ. 
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oiF  reafoning,  the  cleared  and  mod  natural ;  nor  is  it  pof- 
iible  for  us  to  allow  the  premifes  without  admitting  the 
confequences.  Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  and 
fatisfa^tory  than  all  the  conclufions  concerning  the  pro- 
perties of  circles  and  triangles ;  and  yet,  when  thefe  are 
once  received,  how  can  we  deny,  that  the  angle  of  con- 
tad  between  a  circle  and  its  tangent  is  Infinitely  lefs  than 
any  redilineal  angle,  that  as  you  may  increafe  the  dia- 
meter of  the  circle  in  infinitum^  this  angle  of  contad  be- 
comes ilill  lefs,  even  in  infinitum^  and  that  the  angle  of 
contact  between  other  curves  and  their  tangents  may  be 
infinitely  lefs  than  thofe  between  any  circle  and  its  tan- 
gent, and  fo  on,  in  infinitum  ?  The  demonftration  of  thefe 
principles  feems  as  unexceptionable  as  that  which  proves 
the  thrc;e  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  though  the  latter  opinion  be  natural  and  eafy,  and 
the  former  big  with  contradi£lion  and  abfurdity.  Rea- 
fon  here  feems  to  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  amazement 
and  fufpence,  which,  without  the  fuggedions  of  any 
iceptic,  gives  her  a  diffidence  of  herfelf,  and  of  the 
ground  on  which  (he  treads.  She  fees  a  full  light,  which 
illuminates  certain  places  \  but  that  light  borders  upon 
the  moft  profound  darknefs.  And  between  thefe  Ihe  is 
lb  dazzled  and  confounded,  that  (he  fcarcely  can  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  and  aflurance  concerning  any  one 
obje£t. 

The  abfurdity  of  thefe  bold  determinations  of  the  ab- 
ftra<Ei  fciences  feems  to  become,  if  poflible^  ftill  more 
palpable  with  regard  to  time  than  extenfion.  An  infi- 
nite number  of  res^l  parts  of  time,  paffing  in  fucceffion, 
and  exhaufted  one  after  another,  appears  fo  evident  a 
contradi<£tioiH  that  no  man,  one  (hould  think,  whofe 
judgment  is  not  corrupted,  inftead  of  being  improved,  by 
the  fciences,  would  ever  be  able  to  admit  of  it. 

Yet 
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Yet  ftill  reafon  muft  remain  reftlefs  and  unquiet,  even 
with  regard  to  that  fcepticifm,  to  which  flit  is  driven  by 
thefe  feeming  abfurdities  and  contradidlions.  How  any 
clear,  diftin<5i  idesf  can  contain  circumftances,  contra« 
.  didory  to  itfelf,  or  to  any  other  clear,  diftin6b  idea,  is 
abfolutely  incomprehenfible ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as  abfurd 
z%  any  propofition,  which  can  be  formed.  So  that  no- 
thing  can  be  more  fcepcical,  or  more  full  of  doubt  and 
hefitation,  than  this  fcepticifm  itfelf,  which  arifes  from 
fome  of  the  paradoxical  conclufions  of  geometry  or  the 
fcience  of  quantity  *• 

The  fceptical  objections  to  TJioral  evidence,  or  to  the 
rea(bnings  concerning  matter  of  fz8t  are  either  popular  or 

'  philofophicaL  The  popular  objeSions  are  derived  from  the 
natural  weaknefs  of  human  underftanding  \  the  contra- 
dictory opinions,  which  have  been  entertained  in  difFe« 
rent  ages  and  nations ;  the  variations  of  our  judgment  in 
ficknefs  and  health,  youth  and  old  age,  profperity  and 
adverfity ;  the  perpetual  contradidion  of  each  particular 
man's  opinions  and  fentiments ;  with  many  other  topics 
of  that  kind.  It  is  needlefs  to  infift  farther  on  this  head. 
Thefe  objedions  are  but  weak.     For  as,  in  common  life, 

.  we  reafon  every  moment  concerning  hdt  and  exiflence, 
and  cannot  pof&bly  fubfift,  without  continually  employ* 
ing  this  fpecies  of  argument,  any  popular  objedions,  de- 
rived from  thence,  muft  be  infuflicient  to  deftroy  that 
evidence.  The  great  fubvcrter  of  Pyrrhomfm  or  the  cx- 
cef&ve  principles  of  fcepticifm,  is  a£iion,  and  employ- 
ment, and  the  occupations  of  common  life.  Thefe  prin- 
ciples may  flourifli  and  triumph  in  the  fchools ;  where 
it  is,  indeed,  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  refute  tbem» 
But  as  foon  as  they  leave  the  fliade,  and  by  the  prefcnce 

♦  See  NOTE  [PJ. 
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ef  the  real  objeSs^  which  aduate  our  pai&ons  and  fenti^ 
ments,  are  put  in  oppoiition  to  the  more  powerful  prin« 
eiples  of  our  nature,  they  vanifh  like  fmoke,  and  leave 
the  moft  determined  fceptic  in  the  (ame  condition  as  othci  * 
siortals. 

The  fceptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  in  his  proper 
sphere,  and  difplay  thofe  pbihfophical  objedions,  which 
arife  from  more  profound  refearches.  Here  he  feems  to 
have  ample  matter  of  triumph ;  while  he  juftly  infifts^ 
that  all  our  evidence  for  any  matter  of  fad,  which  lies 
beyond  the  teftimony  of  fenfe  or  memory,  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  relation  of  caufe  and  eflFed ;  that  we  have 
no  other  idea  of  this  relation  than  that  of  two  objefts, 
which  have  been  frequently  xonjoined  together ;  that  we 
have  no  argument  to  convince  us,  that  obje£ls,  which 
have,  in  our  experience,  been  frequently  conjoined, 
will  Hkewife,  in  other  inftances,  be  conjoined  in  the  fame 
manner  $  and  that  nothing  leads  us  to  this  inference  but 
cuftom  or  a  certain  inflind  of  our  nature ;  which  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  refift,  but  which,  like  other  inftinfls^ 
may  be  fallacious  and  deceitful.  While  the  fceptic  infifta 
upon  thefe  topics,  he  (hews  his  force,  or  rather,  indeed, 
his  own  and  our  weaknefs  ;  and  feems,  for  the  time  at 
leaft)  to  deftroy  all  aflurance  and  convidion.  Thefe  ar- 
guments might  be  difplayed  at  greater  length,  if  any 
durable  good  or  benefit  to  fociety  could  ever  be  expeAed 
to  refult  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  moft  confounding  objedion 
to  excejpve  fcepticifm,  that  no  durable  good  can  ever  re* 
fult  from  it ;  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force  and  vigour* 
We  need  only  alk  fuch  a  fceptic,  fVhat  his  meaning  isf 
And  what  he  propofes  by  all  thefe  curious  refearches  ?  He  is 
immediately  at  a  lofs,  and  knows  not  what  to  anfwer. 
A  CcJPERNiCAN  or  Ptolemaic,  who  fupports  each  his 

Vol.  !!•  N  different 
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dificrent  fyfiem  of  aftronomy,   may  hope  to  produce  a 
€onvi£lion$    which   will  remain  conftant  and  durablef 
with  bis  audience.    A  Stoic  or  Epicurean  di^lays 
principles,  which  may  not  only  be  durable,  but  which 
have  a  mighty  efEc&  on  condufi:  and  behaviour.     But  a 
Pyrrhonian  cannot  propofe,  that  his  philofopby  will 
have  any  conftant  influence  on  the  mind  :    Or  if  it  had, 
that  its  influence  would  be  beneficial  to  fociety.     On  the 
contrary,  he  muft  acknowledge,  if  he  will  acknowledge 
any  thing,   that  all  human  life  muft  perifti,  were  his 
principles  univerfally  <  and  fteadily  to  prevail.     All  dif- 
pourfe,  all  a^ion  would  immediately  ceafe  ;  and  men  re- 
main in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  neceflities  of  nature, 
vnfatisfied,  put  an  end  to  their  miferable  exiftence.    It 
is  true  i  fo  fatal  an  event  is   very  little  to  be  dreaded. 
Nature  is  always  too  ftrong  for  principle.     And  though 
a  Pyrrhonian  may  throw  himfelf  or  others  into  a  mo- 
mentary  amazement    and  confufion    by  his   profound 
reafonings ;  the  firft  and  moft  trivial  event  in  life  will 
put  to  flight  all  his  doubts  and  fcruples,  and  leave  him 
the  fame,  in  every  point  of  adion  and  fpeculation,  with 
the  philofophers  of  every  other  fe£l,  or  with  thofe  who 
never  concerned  themfelves  in  any  philofophical  refearches* 
When  he  awakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  firft  to 
join  in  the  laugh  againft  himfelf,  and  to  confefs,  that  all 
bis  objedions  are  mere  amufement,   and  can  have  no 
other  tendency  than  to  fhow  the  whimfical  condition  of 
mankind,  who  muft  a£l  and  reafon  and  believe ;  though 
they  are  not  able,    by  their  moft  diligent  enquiry,  to 
fatisFy  themfelves   concerning  the  foundation  of  thefe 
operations,  or  to  remove  the  objeflions,  which  may  be 
raifed  againft  them. 

PART 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  more  mitigated  fcepticifm,  or  oat* 
demical  philofophy,  which  may  be  both  durable  and  ufe- 
ful,  and  which  may,  in  parr,  be  the  refult  of  this  Fir  a* 
RHONISM,  or  excijjive  fcepticifm,  when  its  undiftin* 
guiflied  doubts  are,  in  fome  meafure,,  corre£led  by  com* 
mon  fenfe  and  refie£lion«  The  greateft  part  of  mankind 
arc  naturally  apt  to  be  affirmative  and  dogmatical  in  theit 
opinions ;  and  while  they  fee  objedls  only  on  one  fide,  and 
have  no  idea  of  any  counterpoifing  argument,  they  throw 
themfelves  precipitately  into  the  principles,  to  which  \ 
they  are  inclined  ;  nor  have  they  any  indulgence  for  thofe  ; 
who  entertain  oppofite  fentiments.  iTo  he&tate  or  balance  I 
perplexes  their  underftanding,  checks  their  paflton,  and 
fufpends  their  a£lion.  They  are,  therefore,  impatient 
till  they  efcape  from  a  ftate,  which  to  them  is  fo  uneafy  ; 
and  they  think^  that  they  can  never  remove  themfelves 
far  enough  from  it,  by  the  violence  of  their  affirmations 
and  obftinacy  of  their  belief.  But  could  fuch  dogmatical 
reafoners  become  fenfible  of  the  ftrange  infirmities  of 
human  underftanding,  even  in  its  moft  perfed  ftate,  and 
when  moft  accurate  and  cautious  in  its  determinations  i 
fuch  a  refleSion  would  naturally  infpire  them  with  mote 
modefty  and  referve,  and  diminifli  their  fond  opinion  of 
themfelves^  and  their  prejudice  againft  antagonifts.  The 
illiterate  may  reflect  on  the  difpofition  of  the  learned^ 
who,  amidft  all  the  advantages  of  ftudy  and  reflections 
are  commonly  ftill  diffident  in  their  determinations: 
And  if  aixy  of  the  learned  be  inclined,  from  their  natu- 
ral temper,  to  haughtinefs  and  obftinacy,  a  fmall  tindure 
of  Pyrrhonism  might  abate  their  pride,  by  (hewing 
them,  that  the  few  advantages,  which  they  may  have 
attained  over  their  fellows,   are  but  inconiiderable,   if 
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compared  with  the  univerfal  perplexity  and  confufion, 
which  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  In  general,  there  is 
a  degree  of  doubt,  and  caution,  and  modefty,  which,  in 
all  kinds  of  fcrutiny  and  deciiipn,  ought  for  ever  to  ac* 
company  a  juft  reaibner. 

Another  fpecies  of  mitigated  fcepticifm)  which  may  be 
of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the  natural 
refult  of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubts  and  fcruples,  is  the 
limitation  of  our  enquiries  to  fuch  fubjeds  as  are  beft 
adapted  to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  underftanding« 
The  imagination  of  man  is  naturally  fublime,  delighted 
with  whatever  is  remote  and  extraordinary,  and  running, 

r  i  without  controul,  into  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  fpace  and 
j  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  objects,  which  cuftom  has 
*  rendered  too  familiar  to  it.  A  cotitBt  Judgmenl^ktvts 
a  contrary  method,  and  avoiding  all  diftant  and  high  en- 
quiries,  confines  itfelf  to  common  life,  and  to  fuch  fub- 
je6ls  as  fall  under  daily  praflice  and  experience ;  leaving 
the  more  fublime  topics  to  the  embelli(hment  of  poets 
and  orators,  or  to  the  arts  of  priefts  and  politicians.  To 
bring  us  to  fo  falutary  a  determination,  nothing  can  be 
more  ferviceable,  than  to  be  once  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  force  of  the  Pyrrh^nian  doubt,  and  of  the  im- 
poflibility,  that  any  thing,  but  the  flrong  power  of  na- 
tural inftin£^,  could  free  us  from  it.  Thofe  who  have  a 
propenftty  to  philofophy,  will  flill  continue  their  re- 
fearches ;   becaufe  they  reiled,^  that,  befides  the  imme- 

I  diate  plcafure,  attending  fuch  an  occupation,  philofophi- 
cal  decifions  are  nothing  but  the  reflexions  of  common 
life,  methodized  and  correcSied.  But  they  will  never  be 
tempted  to  go  beyond  common  life,  fo  long  as  they  con- 
fider  the  imperfeftion  r.,'  thofe  faculties  which  they  em«- 
p)oy,  their  narrow  reach,  and  their  inaccurate  opera- 
tions.   While  wc  cannotgive  a  fatisfadlory  rcafon,  why 

wc 
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we  believe,  after  a  thoufand  experiments,  that  a  fione 
will  fall,  or  fire  burn  ;  can  we  ever  fatisfy  ourfelves  con- 
cerning any  determination,  which  we  may  form,  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  w9rJds,  and  the  fuuation  of  na- 
ture, from,  and  to  eternity  ? 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,^  of  our  enquiries,  i$i 
in  every  refped,  fo  reafonable,  that  it  fuffices  to  make 
the  flighteft  examination  into  the  natural  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  compare  them  with  their  objeAs,  in 
order  to  recommend  it  to  us.  We  (hall  then  find  what 
are  the  proper  fubjeds  of  fcience  and  enquiry. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  the  only  objeds  of  the  abftradl 
iciences  or  of  demonftration  are  quantity  and  number, 
and  that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  peffedl  fpecies 
of  knowledge  beyond  thefe  bounds  are  mere  fophiftry 
and  illufion. ,  As  the  component  parts  of  quantity  and 
number  are  entirely  fimilar,  their  relations  become  intri- 
cate and  involved  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  curious,  as 
.  well  as  ufeful,  than  to  trace,  by  a  variety  of  mediums, 
their  equahcy  or  inequality,  through  their  different  ap- 
pearances. But  as  all  other  ideas  are  clearly  diftin<3  and 
different  from  each  other,  we  can  never  advance  farther,, 
by  our  outmoft  fcrutiny,  than  to  obferve  this  diverfity, 
and,  by  an  obvious  reiledlion,  pronounce  one  thing  not 
to  be  another.  Or  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  thefe  de- 
ciiions,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the  undeterminate 
meaning  of  words,  which  is  correfted  by  jufter  defini- 
tions. That  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  the  other  'two  fides^  caimot  be  known,  let  the 
terms  be  ever  fo  exa6lly  defined,  without  a  train  of  rea- 
foning  and  enquiry.  But  to  convince  us  of  this  propo- 
fitlon,  that  where  there  is  no  property^  there  can  be  no  in- 
juftice^  it  is  only  neceflary  to  define  the  terms,  and  ex- 
plain injufticc  to  be  a  violation  of  property.    This  pro- 
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pofuion  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  more  imperfeA  defini* 
tlon.  It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  all  thofe  pretended  fyllo- 
giftical  reafonings,  which  may  be  found  in  every  other 
branch  of  learning,  except  the  fclences  of  quantity  and 
number ;  and  thefe  may  fafely,  I  think,  be  pronounced 
the  only  proper  obje^s  of  knowledge  and  demonftration. 

All  other  enquiries  of  men  regard  only  matter  of  hSt 
and  exifience ;  and  thefe  are  evidently  incapable  of  de-f 
monftration.  Whatever  is  may  mt  be.  No  negation  of 
SihSt  can  involve  a  contradidion.  The  non-exiflencQ 
of  any  being,  without  exception,  is  as  clear  and  diftin£l 
^n  idea  as  its  exiftence.  The  proportion,  which  affirms 
it  not  to  be,  however  falfe,  is  no  lefs  conceivable  and 
intelligible,  than  that  which  affirms  it  to  be.  The  cafe 
is  different  with  the  fciencjs,  properly  fo  called.  Every 
propofition,  which  is  not  true,  is  there  confufed  and  un- 
intelligible. That  the  cube  root  of  64  is  equal  to  the 
half  of  10,  is  a  falfe  propofition,  and  can  never  be  dif- 
tin£tly  conceived.  But  chat  C^sar,  or  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, or  any  being  never  exifled,  may  be  a  falfe  pro- 
pofition, but  ftill  is  perfedliy  conceivable,  and  implies  no 
contradi6lion. 

Tbe  exiftence,  therefore,  of  any  being  can  only  be 
proved  by  arguments  from  its  caufe  or  its  efFeft ;  and 
thefe  arguments  are  founded  entirely  on  experience.  If 
we  reafon  aprloriy  any  thing  may  appear  able  to  produce 
any  thing.  The  falling  of  a  pebble  may,  for  ought  we 
know,  extinguilh  the  fun  j  or  the  wifli  of  a  man  con- 
troul  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  It  is  only  experience, 
which  tea  hes  us  the  nature  and  bounds  of  caufe  and  ef- 
fciS,  and  enables  us  to  infer  the  exifience  of  one  obje(5l 
frqm  that  of  another  *.     Such  is  the  foundation  of  niQ- 

♦  Sec  NOTE  [Q.]. 
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> 
nl  reafoning,  which  forms  the  grcateft  part  of  human 

knowledge,  and  is  the  fource  of  all  human  a£^lon  and 

behaviour. 

Moral  reafonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or 

general  fads.    All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  former; 

as  alfo  all  difquifitions  in  hiftory,  chronology,  geography^ 

and  aftronomy. 

The  fciences,  which  treat  of  general  fads,  are  poli- 
tics, natural  philofophy,  phyfic,  chymiftry,  i^fc.  where 
the  qualities,  caufes,  and  effeds  of  a  whole  fpecies  of 
objedts  are  enquired  into. 

Divinity  or  Theology,  as  it  proves  the  exiftence  of  a 
Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  fouls,  is  compofed  partly 
of  reafonings  concerning  particular,  partly  concerning 
general  fads.  It  has  a  foundation  in  reafon^  fo  far  as  it 
is  fupport^d  by  experience.  But  its  beft  and  mod  folid 
foundation  is  faith  and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticifm  are  not  fo  properly  objeds  of  the 
underftanding  as  of  tafte  and  fentiment.  Beauty,  whether 
moral  or  natural,  is  Felt,  more  properly  than  perceived* 
Or  if  we  reafon  concerning  it,  and  endeavour  to  fix  its 
fiandard,  we  regard  a  new  fad,  vi%.  the  general  tafte  of 
mankind,  or  fome  fucb4ad,  which  may  be  the  objed  of 
reafoning  and  enquiry. 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  perfuaded  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples, what  havoc  muft  we  make  ?  If  we  take  in  our 
hand  any  volume  ;  of  divinity  or  fchool  metaphyfics,  for 
inftance  j  let  us  a(k.  Does  it  contain  any  ahjlraii  reafoning 
emermng  quantity  or  number?  No.  Does  it  contain  any 
experimental  reafoning  concerning  matter  of  fa£i  and  exi/i^ 
ence?  No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames  :  For  it  can 
contain  nothing  but  fophiftry  and  illufion., 
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SECT.    I. 

I*  O  OME  objeds  produce  iinmediately  an  agreeable 
O  fenfation,  by  th^  original  ftrufturc  of  our  organs, 
and  are  thence  denominated  Good;  as  others,  from 
their  inDmediatedifagreeable  fenfation,  acquire  the  appel- 
lation of  Evil.  Thus  moderate  warmth  is  agreeable 
and  good  ;  exceffive  heat  painful  and  eyil. 

Some  objects  again,  by  being  naturally  conformable  or 
contrary  to  paffion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painful  fenfa-*  V 
tion  i  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  EviL  The  punifli- 
ment  of  an  adverfary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is  good '; 
the  ficknefs  of  a  companion,  by  affeding  friendfhip,  is  evil, 
2.  All  good  or  evil,  whence-ever  it  arifes,  produces 
various  paffions  and  afFedions,  according  to  the  light  in 
vrhich  it  is  furveyed. 

When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces 
Joy:  When  evil  is  the  fame  fituatiod,  there  arifes 
Grief  or  Sorrow* 

When 
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When  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rife  to 
Fear  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree  of  uncertainty 
on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

Desire  arifes  from  good  confidered  fimply;  and 
Aversion,  from  evil.  The  Will  exerts  itfelf,  when 
either  the  prefence  of  the  good  or  abfence  of  the  evil 
may  be  attained  by  any  adion  of  the  mind  or  body. 

3.  None  oCthefe  paffions  feem  to  contain  any  thing 
curious  or  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  Fear^  which,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil,  are 
mixed  paflions,  that  merit  our  attention. 

Probability  arifes  from  anoppofition  of  contrary  chances 
or  caufes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  fix  on 
cither  fide ;  but  is  incefTantly  tofled  from  one  to  another, 
and  is  determined,  one  moment,  tQ  confider  an  objeA  as 
exiftent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary.  The 
imagination  or  underftanding,  call  it  which  you  pleafe, 
fluduates  between  the  oppofite  views  \  and  though  per- 
haps it  may  be  oftener  turned  to  one  fide  than  the  other, 
it  is  impoflible  for  it,  by  reafon  of  the  oppofition  of 
caufes  or  chances,  to  reft  on  either.  The  pro  and  con  of 
the  queftion  alternately  prevail ;  and  the  mind,  furvey- 
ing  the  obje£ls  in  their  oppofite  caufes^  finds  fuch  a  contra- 
riety as  deftroys  all  certainty  or  eftablifhed  opinion. 

Suppofe,  then,  that  the  objedl,  concerning  which  w« 
are  doubtful,  produces  either  defire  or  averfion;  it  is 
evident,  that,  according  as  the  mind  turns  itfelf  to  one 
fide  or  the  other,  it  muft  feel  a  momentary  impreffion  of 
joy  or  forrow.  An  obje<a,  whofe  exifl^nce  we  defire, 
gives  fatisfaSion,  when  we  think  of  thofe  caufes,  which 
produce  it ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  excites  grief  or  un- 
cafmefs  from  the  oppofite  confideration.  So  that,  as  the 
underftanding,  in  probable  queftions,  is  divided  between 

the 
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the  contrary  points  of  view»  the  heart  muft  in  the  fame 
manner  be  divided  between  oppofite  emotions. 

Now,  if  we  confiJer  the  human  mind,  we  (hall  ob» 
ferve,  that,  with  regard  to  the  paffions,  it  is  not  like  a 
wind  inftrument  of  mufic,  which^  in  running  over  all 
the  notes,  immediately  tofes  the  found  whtn  the  breath 
ceafes  ;  but  rather  refembles  a  ftrini^-inftrument,  where, 
after  each  ftroke,  the  vibrations  ftill  retain  fome  found,  t  ' 
which  gradually  and  infenfibly  decays.  The  imagina-*  ^ 
tion  is  extremely  quick  and  agile  \  but  the  paffions,  in 
comparifon,  are  floW  and  reftive :  For  which  reafon, 
when  any  obje£fc  is  prefcnted,  which  affords  a-variety  of 
views  to  the  one  and  emotions  to  the  other  ;  though  the 
fancy  may  change  its  views  with  great  celerity ;  each 
ftroke  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  di{lin£l  note  of  paf* 
lion,  but  the  one  pailion  will  always  be  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  the  other.  According  as  the  probability 
inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  paffion  of  grief  or  joy  pre- 
dominates in  the  compofition;  and  thefe  paffions  being 
intermingled  by  means  of  the  contrary  views  of  the  ima- 
gination,, produce  by  the  union  the  paffions  of  hope  or 
fear. 

4*  As  this  theory  feems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  along 
with  it,  we  (hall  be  more  concife  in  our  proofs. 

The  paffions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arife,  when  the 
chances  are  equal  on  both  fides,  and  no  fuperiority  can 
be  difcovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  fitu- 
ation  the  paffions  are  rather  the  ftrongeft,  as  the  mind 
has  then  the  leaft  foundation  to  reft  upon,  and  is  toft 
with  the  greateft  uncertainty.  Throw  in  a  fuperior  de- 
gree of  probability  to  the  fide  of  grief,  you  immediately 
fee  that  paffion  diiFufe  icfelf  over  the  compofition,  and 
tindure  it  into  fear.  Encreafe  the  probability,  and  by 
that  means  the  grief;    the  fear  prevails  ftill  more  and 

morS, 
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more,  'till  at  laft  it  runs  infenfibly,  as  the  joy  continue 
ally  diminiftics,  into  pure  grief.  After  you  have  brought 
it  to  this  fituation,  diminilh  the  grief,  by  a  contrary  ope- 
'ration  to  that,  which  encreafed  it,  to  wit,  by  dimlnifh- 
tng  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  fide ;  and  you  wiU 
fee  the  paflion  clear  every  moment,  'till  it  changes  infen^ 
fibly  into  hope ;  which  again  runs,  by  flow  degrees,  into 
joy,  as  you  encreafe  that  part  of  the  compofition,  by  the 
encreafe  of  the  probability.  Are  not  thefe  as  plain  proofs, 
that  the  paflions  of  fear  and  hope  are  mixtures  of  grief 
and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a  proof,  that  a  coloured  ray  of 
the  fun,  paffing  through  a  prifm,  is  a  compofition  of  two 
others,  when,  as  you  diminifli  or  encreafe  the  quantity 
of  either,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionably,  more  or 
lefs,  in  the  compofition  ? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds  ;  either  when  the  objeA 
is  itfdf  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance  ;  or 
when,  thougb'the  obje£l  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is  un- 
certain to  our  judgment,  which  find^  a  number  of  proofs 
or  prefumptions  on  each  fide  of  the  quefiion.  Both  thefe 
kinds  of  probability  caufe  fear  and  hope ;  which  muft 
proceed  from  that  property^  in  which  they  agree ; 
namely,  the.  uncertainty  and  fludluation  which  they  be- 
ftow  on  the  paflion,  by  that  contrariety  of  viewsi  which 
is  common  to  both. 

6.  It  is  a  jrobablc  good  or  evil,  which  commonly 
caufes  hope  or  fear ;  becaufe  probability,  producing  an 
inconftant  and  wavering  furvey  of  an  objeft,  occafions 
naturally  a  like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  paflion.  But 
we  may  obfcrve,  that,  wherever,  from  other  caufes,  this 
mixture  can  be  produced,  the  paflions  of  fear  and  hope 
will  arife,  even  though  there  be  no  probability. 

An  evil,  conceived  as  barely  poJfihU^  fomctimes  pro- 
duces fear  ;  efpecially  if  the  evil  be  very  great.     A  man 

cannot 
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cannot  think  on  exceffive  pain  and  torture  without  treai« 
bling,  if  he  runs  the  leaft  rifque  of  fufFering  them.  The 
fmallnefs  of  the  probability  is  compenfated  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  evil. 

But  even  impoJfibU  evils  caufe  fear ;  as  when  we  tremble 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  though  we  know  ourfelves 
to  be  in  perfect  fecurity,  and  have  it  iw  our  choice, 
whether  we  will  advance  a  (lep  farther.  The  immediate 
prefence  of  the  evil  influences  the  imagination  and  pro* 
duces  a  fpecies  of  belief;  but  being  oppofed  by  the  re- 
flexion on  our  fecurity,  that  belief  is  immediately  re- 
traded,  and  caufes  the  fame  kind  of  pafllion,  as  when, 
from  a  contrariety  of  chances,  contrary  padions  are  pro- 
duced. 

Evils,  which  are  certain^  have  fometimes  the  fame 
eflFe£l  as  the  poflUble  or  impoflible.  A  man,  in  a  ftrong 
prifon,  without  the  leaft  means  of  efcape,  trc;mbles  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  fentenced.  The 
evil  is  here  fixed  in  itfelf;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage 
to  fix  upon  it ;  and  this  flu<5luation  gives  rife  to  apailion 
of  a  fimilar  appearance  with  fear. 

7*  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain 
as  to  its  exijiencif^  but  alfo  as  to  its  kind^  that  fear  or  hope 
arifes.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  fons  is  fud-» 
denly  killed  \  the  paffion,  occafioned  by  this  event, 
would  not  fettle  into  grief,  'till  he  got  certain  informa* 
tlon  which  of  his  fons  he  had  loft.  Though  each  fide 
of  the  queQicn  produces  here  the  fame  paHion  j  that 
pafllion  cannot  fettle,  but  receives  from  the  imagination, 
which  is  unfixed,  a  tremulous  unfteady  motion,  refem-s 
bling  the  mixture  and  contention  of  grief  and  joy. 

8.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  have  a  flrong  con- 
nexion with  fear,  even  though  they  do  not  caufe  any  op- 
pofuion  of  paflions,  by  the  oppofiie  views,  which  they 

4  prefenc 
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prefeflt  to  U8«  Should  I  leave  a  friend  ii}  any  maladj,  I 
(hould  feel  more  anxiety  upon  his  account,  than  if 
he  were  prefent;  though  perhaps  I  am  not  only  inca« 
pable  of  giving  him  affiftance,  but  likewife  of  judging 
concerning  the  event  of  his  ficknefs.  There  are  a 
thoufand  little  circumfiances  of  his  fituatioa  and  con- 
dition, which  I  defire  to  know ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  would  prevent  that  fluSuation  and  uncertainty, 
fo  nearly  allied  to  fear.  Horace  has  remarked  this 
phaenomenon. 

Ut  ajftdem  implumibus  pulfus  avis 

Serpentum  allapfus  tluiet^ 
Magis  reliSiis ;  non^  ut  adjity  auxili 

Latura  plus  praftniibus, 

A  virgin  on  her  bridal-night  goes  to  bed  full  of  fears 
and  apprehenfions,  though  (he  expe£^s  nothing  but  plea- 
fure.  The  confufion  of  wiflies  and  joys,  the  newnefs 
and  greatnefs  of  the  unknown  event,  fo  embarrafs  the 
mind,  that  it  knows  not  in  what  image  or  paffion  to  fix 
itfelf. 

9*  Concerning  the  mixture  of  affcflions,  we  may  re- 
mark, in  general,  that  when  contrary  paffions  arife  from 
objeds  nowife  conneded  together,  they  take  place  alter- 
nately. Thus  when  a  man  is  afflifled  for  the  lofs  of  a 
law-fuit,  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  fon,  the  mind, 
running  from  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous  objed; 
with  whatever  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can 
fcarcely  temper  the  one  aSeflion  with  the  other,  and  re« 
main  between  them  in  a  ftate  of  indifference. 

It  more  eafily  attains  that  calm  fituation,  when  the 
fame  event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  fomething 
adverfe  and  fomething  profperous  in  its  difierent  circum* 
(lances.    For  in  that  cafe,  both  the  paffions,  mingling 

with 
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with  each  other  by  means  of  the  relation,  often  be- 
come mutually  deftruftive,  and  leave  the  mind  in  perfeft. 
tfanquillity. 

But  fuppofci  that  the  object  is  not  a  compound  of 
good  and  evil,  but  is  confidered  as  probable  or  impro* 
bable  in  any  degree ;  in  that  cafe  the  contrary  paffions 
will  both  of  them  be  prefent  at  once  in  the  foul,  and  in«- 
ftead  of  balancing  and  tempering  each  other,  will  fub- 
iift  together,  and  by  their  union,  produce  a  third  im- 
prefKon  or  aiFedion,  fuch  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  we  (hall 
explain  more  fully  afterwards)  is  plainly  feen  in  this 
aflTair.  In  contrary  paffions,  if  the  objeds  be  totally  dif^ 
ferent^  the  paffions  are  like  two  oppofite  liquors  in  dif- 
ferent bottles,  which  have  no  influence  on  each  other. 
If  the  objeds  be  intimately  cennUfedj  the  paffions  are  like 
an  akali  and  an  acid^  which,  being  mingled,  deftroy 
each  other.  If  the  relation  be  more  imperfeA,  and  con- 
Ms  in  the  contradi£lory  views  of  the  farm  objed,  the  paf- 
fions are  like  oil  and  vinegar,  which,  however  mingled, 
never  perfedly  unite  and  incorporate. 

The  eStSt  of  a  mixture  of  paffions,  when  one  of  them 
is  predominant,  and  fwallows  up  the  other,  (hall  be  ex- 
plained afterwards. 

S  E  C  T.    11. 

I.  Besidbs  thofe  paffions  above-mentioned,  which 
arife  from  a  dired  purfuit  of  good  and  averfion  to  evil, 
there  are  others  which  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature, 
and  imply  more  than  one  view  or  confideration.  Thus 
^ride  is  a  certain  fatisfa£lion  in  ourfelves,  on  account  of 
fome  accompiiOiment  or  poileffion,  which  we  enjoy: 
'  Uttmilitfy  on  the  other  band,  is  a  diflSitisfadion  with  our- 
iclves,  on  account  of  fone  defe£l  or  infirmity t 
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Lwe  or  Friend/hip  is  a  compUcency  in  another,  on  ae« 
count  of  his  accompHflimencs  or  fervices :  Hatred^  the 
contrary. 

a.  Inthefe  two  fets  of  paffion,  there  is  ah  obvious  dif- 
tin£lion  to  be  made  between  the  objeH  of  the  paiBon  and 
.  its  caufe.  The  obje£^  of  pride  and  humility  is  felf :  The 
oaufe  of  the  pafiion  is  fome  excellence  in  the  former 
cafe ;  fome  fault,  in  the'  latter.  The  objed  of  love  and 
hatred  is  fome  other  perfon  :  The  caufes,  in  like  man- 
ner, are  either  excellencies  or  faults. 

With  regard  to  all  thefe  paflions,  the  caufes  are  what 
excite  the  emotion ;  the  obje£t  is  what  the  mind  direds 
its  view  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our  merit,  for 
inftance,  raifes  pride ;  and  it  is  eflential  to  pride  to  turn 
our  view  on  ourfelves  with  complacency  and  fatisfa6lion. 

Now  as  the  caufes  of  thefe  pafiions  are  very  numerous 
and  various,  though  their  obje6i  be  uniform  and  fimple ; 
it  may  be  a  fubjedl  of  curiofity  to  confider,  what  that 
circumftance  is,  in  which  all  thefe  various  caufes  agree ; 
or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  real  efficient  caufe  of  the 
pafiion.     We  (hall  begin  with  pride  and  humility. 

3.  In  order  to  explain  the  caufes  of  thefe  paffions,  we 
muft  reflect  on  certain  principles,  which,  though  they 
have  a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation,  both  of  the 
underftanding  and  paffions,  are  not  commonly  much  in- 
•  fifted  on  by  philofophers.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  officii 
ation  of  ideas,  or  that  principle,  by  which  we  make  an 
eafy  tranfition  from  one  idea  to  another. .  However  un* 
Certain  and  changeable  our  thoughts  may  be,  they  are 
not  entirely  without  rule  and  method  in  their  changes* 
They  ufually  pafs  with  regularity,  from  one  objed,  to 
what  refembles  it,  is  contiguous  to  it,  or  produced  by 
it  *•     When  one  idea  is  prefent  to  the  imagination,  any 

*  See  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Underftanding^  Sedl.  lUt  " 

other^ 
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other)  united  by  thefe  relatioils,  naturally  follows  It^  and 
eaters  with  mor^  faciUty,  by  means  of  that  introdu£lion» 

The  f'cond  property,  which  I  (hall  obferve  in  the  hd- 
man  mind,  is  a  like  aflbciation  of  impreffions  or  emo* 
tions.  All  refemhling  impreffions  are  conneded  together  \ 
and  no  fooncr  one  arifes,  than  the  reft  naturally  follow. 
Grief  and  difappointment  give  rife  to  anger,  anger  to 
eavy^  envy  to  malice,  and  malice  to  grief  again.  In  like 
manner,  our  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy,  naturally 
throws  itfelf  into  love,  generofity,  courage,  pride,  and 
other  refombling  alFedions. 

In  the  /i!>/W  place,  it  is  obfervable  of  thefe  two  kinds  of 
tdbciation,  that  they  very  much  affift  and  forward  each 
other,  and  that  the  tranfition  is  more  eafily  made,  where 
th^  both  concur  in  the  fame  objed.  Thus,  a  man, 
who,  by  any  injury  received  from  another,  is  very  much 
difcompofed  and  ruffled  in  his  temper,  is  apt  to  find  a 
hundred  fubjedts  of  hatred,  difcontent,  impatience,  fear^ 
and  other  uneafy  paffions  ;  efpecially,  if  he  can  difcovec 
Cbefe  fubjeds  in  or  near  the  perfon,  who  was  the  obje£i! 
of  his  firft  emotion.  Thofe  principles,  which  forward 
the  tranfition  of  ideas,  here  concur  with  thofe  which 
operate  on  the  palfions  ;  and  both,  uniting  in  onea£iion, 
beftow  on  the  mind  a  double  impulfe. 

Upon  this  occafion  I  may  cite  a  paflfage  from  an  ele« 
gaot  writer,  who  exprefies  himfelf  in  the  following 
manner  ♦  :  ••As  the  fanc^  delights  in  every  thing,  that 
<•  is  great,  ftrange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  ftill  the  more 
<•  pleafed  the  more  it  finds  of  thefe  perfections  in  the 
••  fame  ob]e£t,  fo  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  fatisfac* 
^*  tion  by  the  affiftance  of  another  fen fe.  Thus,  any 
«•  continual  found,  as  the  mufic  of  birds,  or  a  fall  pf 

*  Aooisoiff  Spe£ta>tor,  No.  41  >• 
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<<  waters,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  h€* 
<<  holder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  feveral 
**  beauties  of  the  place^  that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  if 
**  there  arifes  a  fragrancy  of  fmells  or  perfumes,  they 
'*  heighten  the  pleaftfre  of  the  imagination,  and  make 
<*  even  the  colours  and  vefdure  of  the  landfcape  appeat 
**  more  agreeable  $  for  the  ideas  of  both  fenfes  recom* 
^<  mend  each  other^  and  are  pleafanter  to|gether  thaii 
<<  where  they  6nter  the  mind  feparately :  As  the  different 
<<  colours  of  a  pi£ture^  when  they  are  well  difpofed,  fet 
^*  off  one  another,  and  receive  ah  additional  beauty  from 
<*  the  advantage  of  the  fituation/'  In  thefe  phaeno- 
tiiena,  we  may  remark  the  aflbctation  both  of  imprefr 
fions  and  ideas ;  as  well  as  the  mutual  afliftance  thefe 
affociations  lend  to  each  other. 

4.  It  feems  to  me,  that  both  thefe  fpecies  of  felation 
have  place  in  prodacing  Pride  or  HumiUty^  and  are  the 
lea),  ciScient  caufes  ofthepaffion. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  relation^  that  of  ideas^  there 
can  be  no  queftion.  Whatever  we  are  proud  of  mui(| 
in  fome  manner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  okr  know 
ledge,  cur  fenfe,  beauty,  pofleffions,  family,  on  which 
We  value  ourfelvcs.  Self,  which  is  the  ^//7  of  the  paf> 
fion,  mud  flill  be  related  to  that  quality  or  circixmftancey 
which  caufes  the  paHion.  There  mail  be  a  connexioii 
between  them ;  an  eafy  tranfition  of  the  imagination ; 
or  a  facility  of  the  conception  in  paffing  from  one  to  the 
^ther.  Where  this  connexion  is  wanting^  no  objed  can 
either  excite  pride  or  humility  j  and  the  more  you  weaken 
the  connexion,  the  niore  you  weaken  the  paffion* 

5.  The  only  fubjeS  of  encjuiry  is,  whether  there  be  a 
like  relation  of  impreffions  or  fentiments,  wherever  pride 
or  humility  is  felt;  whether  the  circumftance,  which 
caufes  the  paffion,  produces  amcccdcntly  a  fentiment 

fiaulat 
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fimilar  to  the  paffion ;  and  whether  there  be  an  eafy  tranf- 
fufion  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

•  The  feeling  or  fentiment  of  pride  is  agreeable  j  of  hu- 
mility, painful.  An  agreeable  fenfation  i9>  therefore, 
delated  to  the  former ;  a  painful,  to  the  latter.  And  if 
'WC  find,  after  exaniination,  that  every  objefl,  which 
produceis  pride,  produces  alfo  a  feparate  pleafure;  and 
rvcry  objeft,  which  caufcs  humilityj  excites  in  like 
manner  a  feparate  uneafinefs ;  we  muft  allow,  in  that 
cafe,'  thit  the  prefent  theory  is  fully  proved  and  afcer- 
tained.  The  double  relation  of  ideas  and  fcntiments  will 
be  acknowledged  inconteftable. 

6.  To  begin  with  perfonal  merit  and  demerit,  the  mod 
bbvious  caufes  of  thefe  paflions ;  it  would  be  entirely 
foreign  to  our  pt'efent  purpofe  to  examine  the  foundation 
of  moral  diftindlions.  It  is  fufficientto  obferve,  that  the 
foregoing  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  paffions 
may  be  defended  on  any  hypotheds.  The  mod  probable 
fyftem^  which  has  been  advanced  to  explain  the  difference 
between  vice  and  virtue,  is,  that  either  from  a  primary 
conftitution  of  nature,  or  from  a  fenfe  of  public  or  pri- 
vate intereftj  certain  charaflers^  upon  the  very  view  and 
contemplation,  produce  uneafmefs  ^  and  others,  in  like 
tiianner,  excite  pleafure.  The  uneafinefs  and  fatisfac- 
tion^  produced  in  the  fpe^tator,  are  eflcntial  to  vice  and 
virtue.  To  approve  of  a  chara£ler,  is  to  feel  a  delight 
upon  its  appearance.  To  difapprove  of  it,  is  to  be  fen-> 
iible  of  an  uneafinefs.  The  pain  and  pleafure,  therefore, 
being,  in  a  manner,  the  primary  fource  of  blame  or 
praifey  mUft  alfo  be  the  caufes  of  all  their  efFeSs ;  and 
confequently,  the  caufes  of  pride  and  humility,  which 
are  the  unavoidable  attendants  of  that  dtfiindlion. 

But  fuppofing  this  theory  of  morals  (hould  not  be  re- 
ceived }  it  is  ftill  evident  that  pain  and  pleafure,  if  not 

O  2  thf 
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the  (burces  of  moral  diftindions,  are  at  leaft  infeparable 
from  them.  A.  generous  and  noble  character  affords  a 
fatisfaflton  even  in  thefurvey  i  and  when  prefented  to  us, 
though  only  in  a  poem  or  fable,  never  fails  to  charm  and 
delight  us.  On  the  other  hand,  cruelty  and  treachery 
difpleafe  from  their  very  nature  i  nor  is  it  poffible  ever  to 
reconcile  us  to  thefe  qualities,  either  in  ourfelves  or 
others.  Virtue,  therefore,  produces  always  a  pleafure 
diftin£l  from  the  pride  or  felf-fatisfadion  which  attends  it: 
Vice,  an  uncafincfs  fcparate  from  the  humility  or  remorfe. 

But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourfelves  arifcs  not  from 
thofe  qualities  alone  of  the  mind,  which,  according  to 
common  fyftems  of  ethics,    have  been  defined  parts  of 
moral  duty  ;  but  from  any  other,  which  have  a  connexion 
with  pleafure  or  uneafmefs.     Nothing  flatters  our  vanity 
mure  than  the  talent  of  pleafmg  by  our  wit,  good-hu- 
mour, or  any  other  accomplifhment  i  and  nothing  gives 
us  a  more  fenfible  mortification,  than  a  dlfappointment 
in  any  attempt  of  that  kind.     No  one  has  ever  been  able'' 
to  tell  precifely,    what  wit  is,  and  to  fhew  why  fuch  a 
fyftem  of  thought  mufl  be  received  under  that  denomi- 
nation, and  fuch  another  rejeded.     It  is  by  tafte  alone 
we  can  decide  concerning  it;  nor  are  we  poflefled  of  any 
other  flandard,  by  which  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  this 
nature.     Now  what  is  this  ta/le^  from  which  true  and 
falfe  wit  in  a  manner  receive  their  being,  and  without 
which  no  thought  can  have  a  title  to  either  of  thefe  de- 
nominations ?    It  is  plainly  nothing  but  a  fenfation  of 
pleafure  from  true  wit,  and  of  difgufl  from  falfe,  without 
our  being  able  to  tell  the  reafons  of  that  fatisfaftion  or 
uneafmefs.     The  power  of  exciting  thefe  oppofite  fenlk* 
tions  is,  therefore,  the  very  efTence  of  true  or  falfe  wit; 
and  confequently,  the  caufe  of  that  vanity  or  mortifica* 
tion,  which  arifes  from  oAe  or  Che  other. 

7.  Beauty 
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7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  ns  a  peculiar  delight  and  ^ 
fatisfa£tion  ;  as  deformity  produces  pain,  upon  whatever 
fubjed  it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  furveyed  in  an  ani* 
mate  or  inanimate  objeA.  If  the  beauty  or  deformity 
belong  to  our  own  face,  (bape,  or  perfon,  this  pteafure 
or  uneafinefs  is  converted  into  pride  or  humility;  as 
having  in  this  cafe  all  the  circumftances  requifite  to  pro- 
duce  a  perfe£t  tranfition,  according  to  the  prefent  theory. 

It  would  feem,  that  the  very  efience  of  beauty  confifts   t*}^ 
in   its  power  of   producing  pleafure.      All  its  effects, 
therefore,  mud  proceed  from  this  circumftance :  And  if 
beauty  is  fo  univerfally  the  fubje£t  of  vanity,  it  is  only 
from  its  being  the  caufe  of  pleafure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accompifhments,  we  may 

obferve  in  general,   that  whatever  in  ourfelves  is  either 

^ufeful,  beautiful,  or  furprizing,  is  an  obje6t  of  prides 

and  the  contrary  of  humility.     Thefe  qualities  agree  in 

producing  a  feparate  pleafure ;  and  agree  in  nothing  elfe* 

We  are  vain  of  the  furprizing  adventures  which  we 

4  - 

have  met  with,  the  efcapes  which  we  have  made,  the 
dangers  to  which  we  have  been  expofed  ;  as  well  as  of 
our  furprizing  feats  of  vigour  and  activity.  Hence  the 
origin  of  vulgar  lying ;  where  men,  without  any  intereft, 
and  merely  out  of -vanity,  heap  up  a  number  of  extraor- 
dinary events,  which  are  either  the  fidions  of  their  brain  ^ 
or,  if  true,  have  no  connexion  with  themfelves.  Their 
fruitful  invention  fupplies  them  v^ith  a  variety  of  adven- 
tures ;  and  where  that  talent  is  wanting,  they  appropriate 
fuch  as  belong  to  others,  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity  : 
For  between  that  pailton,  and  the  fentiment  of  pleafure, 
there  is  always  a  clofe  connexion. 

8.  But  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities  of 
our  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  felf,  for  their  natural  and 
more  immediate  caufes;   we  find   by  experience^   that 

O  3  many 
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ipany  other  objeds  prodMPe  tbpre  affections.  We  foHac( 
vanity  upon  houfes,  gardens,  equipage,  and  other  ex- 
ternal obje&s  s  as  well  as  upon  perfonal  qierit  aqd  acr 
compliihments.  This  happens  when  external  obje£t^ 
acquire  any  particular  relation  to  ourfqlves,  and  are  zflor 
ciated  or  conne£lcd  with  us.  A  beautiful  fifh  in  the 
ocean,  a  well-proportionpd  anioia^l  in  a  foreft,  s^nd  in* 
^eedy  any  thing,  which  neicher  belongs  nor  is  related  to 
U&9  has  no  manner  of  influence  on  our  vanity;  whatever 
extraordinary  qualities  it  may  be  endowed  with,  and 
Hvhatever  degree  of  furpri^e  and  admiration  it  may  natu- 
rally occadon.  It  muft  be  fomcway  aflbciated  with  us^ 
in  order  to  touch  our  pride.  Its  idea  mud  hang,  in  a 
planner,  upon  that  of  ourfclves  j  and  the  tranfition  fron^ 
one  to  the  other  mud  be  eafy  and  natural. 

Men  arc  vain  of  the  beauty  cither  of  their  country,  or  tiei^. 
^ounty,  or  even  of  their  parifti.  Here  the  idea  of  beauty 
plainly  produces  a  pleafure.  Thi^  pleafure  is  related  tq 
pride.  The  obje£t  or  caufe  of  this  pleafure  is,  by  -UiQ 
fuppodtion,  related  to  felf,  the  obje<3:  of  pride.  By  this 
clouble  relation  ^of  fentiment^  and  ideas,  a  tranfition  i^ 
ipade  from  one  to,  the  other* 

Men  are  alfo  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of  the  cU-- 
mate,  in  which  they  are  born  j  of  the  fertility  of  their 
native  foil ;  pf  the  goodnefs  of  the  wines,  fruits,  or 
vi6tuals,  produced  by  it  ^  of  the  foftnefs  or  force  pf  thei^ 
language,  with  pthfr  particulars  of  that  kind.  Thefq 
objects  have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleafures  0/  fenfe^ 
and  are  originally  confidered  as  agreeable  to  the  feeling, 
tafte»  or  hearing.  How  could  they  become  caufes  of 
pride,  except  by  means  of  that  tfanfition  above  explained  i 

There  are  fqme,  who  difcover  a  vanity  of  an  pppofit^ 
kind,  and  zSc£k  to  depreciate  their  ow(n  country,  in  com- 
parifon  of  thofe,  to  whicb  they  have  travelled.    Thefe 
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perfons  find,  when  they  are  at  home,  and  furrpundej 
with  their  countrymen,  that  the  ftrong  relation  between 
them  and  their  own  nation  is  fhared  with  fo  m^ny,  that 
it  is  in  a  manner  loft  to  them ;  whereas,  that  diftant  re- 
lation  to  a  foreign  country,  which  is  formed  by  their 
having  feen  it,  and  lived  in  it,  is  augmented  by  their 
pohfidering  how  few  have  done  t)ie  fame,  for  this  rear 
ibn»  they  always  admire  the  b^auty^  utility,  and  rarity 
of  what  they  oaet  with  abroad,  above  what  they  find  at 
home. 

Since  we  caii  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate,  or  any 
inanimate  obje^i,  lirhich  bears  a  relation  to  us  \  it  is  no 
wonder  we  ihould  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  thofe,  who 
are  cohneded  with  us  by  bjood  pv  frieodfliip.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  any  qualifies  which,  when  belonging 
to  ourfelves,  produce  pride,  produce  alfo,  in  a  lefs  de- 
gree, the  fame  aiFedion,  when  dilcQvered  in  perfons,  re* 
lated  to  us.  The  beauty,  addrefs,  merit,  credit,  and 
honours  of  their  kindred  are  ca|'ef^^y  difplayed  by  the^ 
proud,  and  are  confiderable  fources  of  their  vanity. 

As  we  are  prqud  of  riches  in  ourfelves,  we  defire,  in 
order  to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one,  who  has  any 
connexion  with  us,  (hould  likewife  be  poflefled  of  theni, 
and  are  aihamed  of  fqch  as  are  mean  or  poor  among  otir 
friends  and  relations.  Our  forefathers  being  conceived 
as  our  neareft  relations ;  every  qne  naturally  afTeds  to  be 
of  a  good  family,  and  to  be  defcended  from  a  long  fuc- 
ceifion  of  rich  and  honourable  anceRors. 

Thofe,  who  boaft  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families, 
are  glad  when  they  can  join  this  circumftance,  that  their 
anceftors,  for  many  generations,  have  been  uninterrupt- 
ed proprietors  of  the  farm  portion  of  land,  and  that  their 
family  has  never  changed  its  pofTeffions,  or  been  tranf* 
planted  into  any  other  county  or  proyinfCi      I^  is  an  •^d- 
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ditional  fubjefl  of  vanity,  when  they  can  boaft,  that  theft 
pofleffions  have  been  tranfmitted  through  a  defcent,  com- 
pofed  entirely  of  males,  and  that  the  honours  and  fortune 
have  never  pafTed  through  any  female.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  explain  thefe  pharnomena  from  the  foregoing  theory. 

When  any  one  yaliies  himfelf  on  the  antiquity  of  hi^ 
fatnily,  the  fubjeds  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  ex-r 
lent  of  tipiie  and  number  of  anceflors  (for  in  that  refpe^S 
all  mankind  are  alike)  but  thefe  circumil^nces,  joined  to 
the  riches  and  credit  of  his  anceftors,  which  are  fuppoibd 
to  refle£t  k  luftre  on  himfelf,  upon  account  of  his  con? 
nexion  with  them.  Since  therefore  the  paffion  depend3 
on  the  connexion,  whatever  firengthens  the  connexion 
muft  alfo  encreafe  the  pafSon,  and  whatever  weakens  the 
connexion  muft  diminifli  t^e  pafliop.  3ut  it  is  evideiit, 
that  the  famenefs  of  the  pofleflions  muft  firengthen  the 
relation  of  ideas,  arifing  from  blood  and  kindred,  atid 
convey  the  fancy  with  greater  facility  ffqm  one  genera- 
tion to  another  ;  from  the  remoteft  anceftors  to  their  poC* 
terity,  who  are  both  their  heirs  aqd  their  defcendanta. 
By  this  facility,  the  fentiment  is  tranfmitted  ipore  eqtire^ 
and  excites  a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  tranfmidion  of  the  bo« 
nours  and  fortune,  through  a  fuccedion  of  males,  with- 
out their  pafling  through  any  female.  It  is  an  obvious 
quality  of  human  nature,  that  the  imagination  naturally 
turns  to  whatever  is  important  and  confiderable ;  and 
where  two  objects  are  prefented,  a  fmall  and  a  great,  it 
ufually  leaves  the  foriper,  and  dwells  entirely  on  the  latter. 
This  is  the  reafon,  why  children  commonly  bear  their 
father's  name,  and  are  efteemed  to  \>p  of  a  nobler  or  meaner 
birth,  according  to  his  family.  And  though  the  mother 
fhould  be  pofleflfed  of  fuperior  qualities  to  the  father,  as 
pftfn  happens,  the  gentral  rule  prevails,  notwithftandiog 
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thje  (Exception,  according  to  the  do6lrine,  which  ihall  be 
explained  afterwards.  Nay,  even  when  a  fuperiority  of 
any  kind  is  fo  great,  or  when  any  other  reafons  have  fuch 
'  an  elFeS,  as  to  make  the  children  rather  reprefent  the 
mother's  family  than  the  father's,  the  genera!  rule  fiill 
retains  an  efficacy,  fufficient  to  weaken  the  relation,  and 
make  a  kind  of  breach  in  the  line  of  anceftors.  The 
imagination  funs  not  along  them  with  the  fame  facility, 
|ior  13  able  to  transfer  the  honour  and  credit  of  the  ancef- 
tors  to  their  pofterity  of  the  fame  name  and  family  fo 
readily,  as  when  the  tranfition  is  conformable  to  the 
general  rule,  and  pafies  through  the  male  line,  froni 
father  to  fon,  or  from  brother  to  brother. 

9.  But  property f  as  it  gives  us  the  fulleft  power  and 
authority  over  any  object,  is  the  relation,  which  has  the 
greateft  influence  on  thefe  paffions  *• 

Every  thing,  belonging  to  a  vain  man,  is  the  bed  that 
Ui  any  where  to  be  found.  His  houfes,  equipage,  furni'- 
ture,  cloaths,  horfes,  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  his  con- 
ceit \  and  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that,  from  the  leaft  ad« 
vantage  in  any  of  thefe,  he  draws  a  new  fubjed  ff  pride 
and  vanity.  His  wine,  if  you  will  believe  him,  has  a 
finer  flavour  than  any  other ;  his  cookery  is  more  ex- 
quifite ;  his  table  more  orderly ;  his  fervants  more  ex- 
pert ;  the  air,  in  which  he,  lives,  more  healthful ;  the 
foil,  which  he  cultivates,  more  ferule ;  his  fruits  ripen 
earlier,  and  to  greater  perfet^ion  :  Such  a  thing  is  re- 
tnarkable  for  its  novelty  ;  fuch  another  for  its  antiquity : 
This  is  the  workmanfliip  of  a  famous  artift ;  that  bc- 
Ipnged  once  to  fuch  a  prince  or  great  man.  All  objeds, 
in  a  word,  which  are  ufeful,  beautiful,  or  furprizing,  or 
S^rc  related  to  fuch,  may,  by  means  of  property,  give  rife 
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to  this  paffion.  Thefe  all  agree  in  giving  pleafare.  Thif 
alone  is  common  to  them }  and  therefore  muft  be  the 
quality,  that  produces  the  pafl^on,  which  is  their  commoii 
efFe(9.  As  every  new  inftance  is  a  new  argument,  and  as 
the  inftances  are  here  without  number  \  it  would  feem^ 
ihat  this  theory. is  fufficiently  confirmed  by  experience* ; 

Riches  imply  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  19 
agreeable ;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular  ob- 
jedls  of  vanity,  neceflarily  become  ope  of  the  chief  caufe^ 
pf  that  paffion. 

10.  Our  opinions  oC  all  kinds  are  ftrongly  aflFeSed  by 
(ociety  and  fympatby,  and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  for  us 
to  fupport  any  principle  or  fentiment,  againft  the  uni- 
verfal  confent  of  every  one,   with  whom  we  have  any 
friendship  or  correfpondence.     But  of  all  our  opinions, 
thofe,  which  we  form  in  our  own  favour ;  however  lofty 
or  prefuming;  are,  at  bottom,  the  fraileft,  and  the  moft 
cafily  fhaken  by  the  contradi£lion  and  oppofition  of  others. 
Our  great  conccrn«  in  this  cafe,  makes  us  foon  alarmed, 
and  keeps  our  paffions  upon  the  watch  :    Ouf  confciouf- 
neis  of  partiality  fiill  makes  us  dread  a  miftake  :  And  the 
very  difficulty  of  judging  concerning  an  objedl,  which  is 
never  fet  at  a  due  diftance  from  u«,  nor  is  feen  in  a  pro? 
per  point  of  view.  Quakes  us  hearken  anxioufly  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  who  are  better  qualified  to  form  juft 
opinions  concerning  us.     Hence  that  (Irong  love  of  fame, 
with  which  all  mankind  are  pofiefTed.     It  is  in  order  tq 
fix  and  confirm  their  favourable  opinion  of  themfelves, 
not  from  any  original  paflion,  that  they  feck  the  applaufes 
of  others.    And  when  a  man  defires  to  be  praifed,  it  is 
for  the  fame  reafon,  that  a  beauty  is  pleafed  with  furvey- 
ing  herfelf  in  a  favourable  looking-glafs^  and  feeing  the 
refle£lion  of  her  own  charms. 


Though 
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Thoygh  it  be  difficult,  in  all  points  of  fpeculation,  to 
4ifiingui(h  a  caufe,  which  encreafes  an  effed,  from  one, 
which  folely  produce^  it ;  yet  in  the  prefent  cafe  tha 
phaenomena  feeip  pretty  firong  and  lati^fadory  in  con-* 
firmation  of  the  foregoing  prii^ciple. 

We  receive  a  miich  greater  fatisfa^iion  from  the  apprq* 
bation  of  thofe  whom  we  ourfclyes  efteem  and  approve  of^ 
than  of  thofj?  whom  we  contemn  and  defpife. 

When  efteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  i|itimat« 
acquaintance,  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  fuffrag9  of  thofe,  who  are  fliy  and  backward  iq 
giving  praife,  is  attended  with  an  additional  reliih  an^ 
f njoyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 

Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  far 
vourites,  every  one  courts  witlf  greater  earneftnefs  hU 
countenance  and  prote^ion* 

Praife  never  gives  us  much  pleafure,  unlefs  it  concur 
with  our  own  opinion,  and  extpl  us  for  thofe  qualities^ 
|n  which  we  chiefly  excel. 

Thefe  phenomena  feem  to  prove,  that  the  favourable 
fuffrages  of  the  ^orld  are  regarded  only  as  authorities,  or 
as  confirmations  qf  our  own  opinion.  And  if  the  opinions 
pf  others  have  more  influence  in  this  fubje(Sl  than  in  any . 
other,  it  is  eafily  accounted  for  (rom  the  nature  of  the 
(ubjeft. 

J  I.  Thus  few  objcfls,  bqweyer  related  to  us,  and 
whatever  pleafure  they  produce,  are  able  to  excite  a  great 
degree  of  pride  or  felf-fatisfadion  ^  unlefs  they  be  alfq  ob- 
vious to  others,  and  engage  the  approbation  of  the  fpec- 
tators.  What  difpofition  of  mind  fo  deflrable  as  the 
peaceful,  refigned,  contented  ;  which  readily  fubmits  to 
all  the  difpenfations  of  providence,  and  preferves  a  con* 
ftant  ferenity  amidft  the  greateft  misfortunes  and  difap- 
5  pointinents  I 
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pointments  ?  Yet  this  difpofition,  though  acknowledged 
to  be  a  virtue  or  excellence,  is  feldom  the  foundation  of 
great  vanity  or  felf^applaufe ;  having  no  brilliancy  or  ex- 
terior  luftre,  and  rather  cheering  the  heart,  than  animat- 
jng  the  behaviour  and  converfation.  The  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  body,  or 
fortune }  and  this  circumftance,  as  well  as  the- double  re- 
lations above  mentioned,  muft  be  admitted  to  be  of  c^n- 
iequence  in  the  produdion  of  thefe  paffions. 

A  fecond  circumftance,  which  is  of  confequence  in 
this  affair,  is  the  conftancy  and  durablenefs  of  the  ob- 
je<5l.  What  is  very  cafual  and  inconftant,  beyond  the 
common  courfe  of  human  affairs,  gives  little  joy,  and  lefs 
pride.  We  are  not  much  fatisfied  with  the  thing  itfelf ;  and 
are  flill  lefs  apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of  felf-fatisfafiion 
upon  its  account.  We  forefee  and  anticipate  its  change; 
which  makes  us  little  fatisfied  with  the  thing  itfelf :  We 
compare  it  to  ourfelves,  whofe  exiftence  is  more  durable; 
by  which  means  its  inconftancy  appears  ftill  greater.  It 
feems  ridiculous  to  maice  ourfelves  the  obje(S  of  a  paifion, 
on  account  of  a  quality  or  poiTeflion,  which  is  of  fo 
much  (hbrter  duration,  and  attends  us  during  fo  fmall  a 
part  of  our  exiftence. 

A  third  circumflance,  not  to  be  negle«Slcd,  is,  that  the 
objeds,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  felf- value,  muft  be 
peculiar  to  us,  or  at  leaft,  common  to  us  with  a  few 
others.  The  advantages  of  fun  fhine,  good  weather,,  a 
happy  climate,  &c.  diftinguiih  us  not  from  any  of  our 
companions,  and  give  us  no  preference  or  fuperiority. 
The  comparifon,  which  we  are  every  moment  apt  to 
make,  prefents  no  inference  to  our  advantage ;  and  we 
fiill  remain,  notwithftanding  thefe  enjoyments,  on  a 
level  with  all  our  friends  and  acquaintance. 
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As  health  and  ficknefs  vary  inceflantly  to  all  men,  and 
there  is  no  one,  who  is  folely  or  certainly  fixed  la 
either  i  thefe  accidental  bleffings  and  calamities  are  in  a 
manner  feparated  from  us,  and, are  not  confidered  as  a 
foundation  for  vanity  or  humiliation*  But  wherever  a  ma* 
lady  of  any  kind  is  fo  rooted  in  our  conftitution,  that  we 
no  longer  entertain  any  hope  of  recovery,  from  that  mo« 
ment  it  damps  our  felf-conceit,  as  is  evident  in  old  men, 
whom  nothing  mortifies  more  than  the  conilderation  of 
their  age  and  infirmities.  They  endeavour,  as  long  a« 
poiHble,  to  conceal  their  blindnefs  and  deafnefs,  their 
rheums  and  gouts  ;  nor  do  they  ever  avow  them  without 
reluftance  and  uneafinefs.  And  though  young  m^n  are 
not  aihamed  of  every  head-ach  or  cold  which  they  fall 
into  i  yet  no  topic  is  more  proper  to  mortify  human  pride^ 
and  make  us  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature, 
than  this,  that  we  are  every  moment  of  our  lives  fubjed 
to  fuch  infirmities.  This  proves,  that  bodily  pain  and 
ficknefs  are  in  themfelves  proper  caufes  of  humility  i 
chough  the  cuitom  of  edimating  every  thing,  by  com* 
parifon,  more  than  by  its  intriniic  worth  and  value, 
makes  us  overlook  thofe  calamities,  which  we  find  inci- 
dent to  every  one,  and  caufes  us  to  form  an  idea  of  our 
merit  and  charader,  independent  of  them. 

We  are  afliamed  of  fuch  maladies  as  afFe£^  others,  and 
are  cither  dangerous  or  difagreeable  to  them.  Of  the 
epilepfy  ;  becaufe  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one  prefent ; 
Of  the  itch  ;  becaufe  it  is  infedious  :  Of  the  king's  evil ; 
becaufe  it  often  goes  to  pofterity.  Men  always  conGder 
tlie  fcntiments  of  others  in  their  judgment  of  themfelves* 

A  fourth  circumftance,  which  has  an  influence  on 
thefe  paffions,  is  general  rules ;  by  which  we  form  a  no- 
tion of  different  ranks  of  men,  fuitably  to  the  power  or 
riches  of  which  they  are  poflelTed ;  and  this  notion  is  not 

changed 
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changed  by  any  peculiarities  of  the  health  or  temper  of 
the  perfons,  which  may  deprive  them  of  all  enjoyment 
In  their  pofTeffiohs.  Cuftom  readily  carries  us  beyond  the 
juft  bounds  in  our  paffions,  a^  well  as  in  our  reafonings* 

it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  influence  of  general  rules  and  maxims  on  the  paffions 
Very  much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  efTcdis  of  all  the 
jprinciples  or  internal  mcchahifm,  which  we  here  explain. 
For  it  feems  evident,  that  if  a  perfon  full  grown,  and  of  the 
fame  nature  with  ourfelvesj  were  on  a  fudden  tranfported 
into  our  world,  he  would  be  much  embarrafled  with  every 
bbjeft,  and  Wbuld  not  readily  determine  what  degree  of 
love  or  hatred,  of  pride  or  humility,  or  of  any  other  paf- 
Con  (hould  be  excited  by  it.  The  palTions  are  often 
Varied  by  very  inconfiderable  principles  ;  and  thefe  do  not 
always  play  with  perfect  regularity,  efpecially  on  the  firft 
.  trial.  But  as  cuftom  or  pra£lice  has  brought  to  light  alt 
thefe  principles,  and  has  fettled  the  juft  value  of  every 
thing  ;  this  muft  certainly  contribute  to  the  eafy  produc* 
tien  of  the  paffions,  and  guide  us,  by  means  of  general 
eftabliihed  rules,  in  the  proportions,  which  we  ought  to 
obferve  in  preferring  one  objc£b  to  another.  This  remark 
may,  perhaps,  fcrve  to  obviate  difficulties,  that  may  arifci 
concerning  fome  caoifes,  which  we  here  afcribe  to  parti- 
cular paffions,  and  which  may  be  efteemed  too  redned  16 
operate  fo  univerfally  and  certainly,  as  they  are  found  to 
do« 

SECT.     IlL 

l»  In  running  over  all  the  caufes,  which  produce  the 
paffion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility ;  it  would  readily  oc* 
cur,  that  the  fame  circumftance,  if  transferred  from  our- 
fclves  to  another  perfon,  would  render  him  the  objeS  of 
love  or  hatred^  efteem  or  contempt.    The  virtue,  genius^ 

*  beauty^ 
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^auty,  family,  richei,  and  authority  of  others  beget  fil- 
vourable  Tentiments  in  their  behalf}  and  their  vsce^  folly^ 
deformity,  poverty  and  meanneft  excite  the  contrary  fen- 
ttments.  The  double  relation  of  impreffions  and  ideas 
flill  operates  on  thefe  paffidns  of  love  and  hatred ;  al  on 
the  former  of  pride  and  humility.  Whatever  gives  a 
feparate  pleafure  or  pain,  and  is  related  to  another  perfoil 
or  conneSed  with  him,  makes  him  the  objedl  of  otir 
aife^on  dr  difguft. 

Hence  too  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of  thd 
greateft  fources  of  our  hatred }  fervices  or  efteem,  of  our 
friendfiiip. 

«•  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourfelves  excites  affcAioii 
towaida  any  perfon.  But  there  is  always  here  implied  a 
relation  of  fentimetits,  without  which  the  other  relation 
would  have  no  influence  *. 

A  perfon,  who  is  related  to  us,  or  conne£led  with  us^ 
by  blood,  by  fimilitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures,  pro^ 
feffioo,  or  country,  foon  becomes  an  agreeable  compa-* 
nion  to  uS}  becaufe  we  enter  eafily  and  familiarly  into^ 
his  fentiment;^  and  conceptions  :  Nothing  is  ftrange  of 
new  to  us :  Ouf  imagination,  paffing  from  felf,  which 
is  ever  intimately  prefent  to  us,  runs  fmoothly  along  the 
relation  or  connexion,  and  conceives  with  a  full  fympa« 
thy  the  perfon,  who  is  nearly  related  to  felf^  He  renders 
himfelf  immediately  acceptable,  and  is  at  once  on  an 
cafy  footing  with  us :  No  diftance,  no  referve  has  place^ 
where  the  perfon  introduced  is  fuppofed  fo  clofely  con- 
nected with  us* 

Relation  has  here  the  fame  Influence  as  ctiftom^or  ac«« 
quaintance,  in  exciting  aSeftion  ;  and  from  like  caufes^ 

*  The  9fft€k\on  -of  pareott  to  children  feemt  founded  on  ao  origioel  in^ 
Hind.  The  alFcAion  towardt  other  relaijons  depends  on  the  pruiciples  faerS 
cTfrtsiiiedf 

The 
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The  eafe  and  facisfadion,  which,  in  both  cafest  attend 
our  intercourfe  or  commerce,  is  the  fource  of  the 
ftiendfliip. 

3.  The  paiEons  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  followed 
by,  or  rather  conjoined  with,  benevolence  and  anger« 
It  it  this  conjunction,  which  chiefly  diftinguiflies  thefe 
affeAions  from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride  and  hu- 
mility are  pure  emotions  in  the.  foul,  unattended  with 
any  defire,  and  not  immediately  exciting  us  to  aflion. 
But  love  and  hatred  are  not  com  pleat  within  themfelves, 
nor  reft  in  that  emotion,  which  they  produce ;  but*carrj 
the  mind  to  fomeching  farther.  Love  is  always  followed 
by  a  ddlrcof  happinefs  to  the  perfon  beloved,  and  an. 
averfion  to  his  mifery  :  As  hatred  produces  a  defirc  <^  the: 
mifery,  and  an  averfion  to  the  happinefs  of  the  perfon 
hated.  Thefe  oppofue  defires  feem  to  be  originally  and  • 
primarily  conjoined  with  the  pafllons  of  love  and  hatred. 
It  is  a  conftitution  of  nature^  of  which  we  can  give  no 
farther  explication. 

4*  Compaffion  frec^uently  arifes«  where  there  is  no 
preceding  efteem  or  friend(bip  j  and  compaffion  is  an  un- 
cailnefs  in  the  fufFerings  of  another.  It  feems  to  fpring 
from  (he  intimate  and  ftrong  conception  of  his  fufferings; 
and  our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees,  from  Ac  livelj 
idea  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's  mifery. 

Malice  and  envy  al(b  arife  in  the  mind  without  any 
preceding  hatred  or  injury ;  though  their  tendency  is 
ex^£tly  the  fame  with  that  of  anger  and  ill-will.  The 
comparifon  of  ourfelves  with  others  feems  to  be  th^ 
fource  of  envy  and  malice.  The  more  unhappy  another 
is,>  the  more  happy  do  we  ourfeves  appear  in  our  awa 
conception. 

5.  The  fimilaf  tendency  of  compaf&on  to  that  of  be- 
nevolence,  and  of  envy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  clofe 
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Mfttion  between  thefe  two  fets  of  paiSons ;  though  of  n 
different  kind  from  that  which  was  infifted  on  above^ 
It  is  not  a  refemblance  of  feeling  or  fentiment,  but  a 
refemblance  of  tendency  or  diredion.  Its  effeS,  how* 
ever,  is  the  fame,  in  producing  an  aflbciation  of  paffionS* 
Gbmpaffidn  is  feldom  or  never  felt  without  (brht  mixture 
df  tendernefs  or  friendihip  i  and  envy  is  naturally  accom-^ 
panied  with  anger  or  ill-will.  To  defire  the  >hsppine(s 
ctf  another^  from  whatever,  motive^  is  a  good  prfcparativd 
to  afFedion ;  and  to  delight  in  another's  mifery  almoft 
unavoidably  begets  averfion  towards  him. 

Even  where  intereft  is  the  fource  of  our  concern,  it  is 
commonly  attended  with  the  fame  confequences.  A 
partner  is  a  natural  object  of  friendihip  ^  a  rival  of 
ehmity. 

6.  Poverty,  mearinefs,  difappointment,  produce  con<^ 
tempt  and  difliice  :  But  when  thefe  misfortunes  are  very 
great,  or  are  reprefented  to  us  in  very  ftrong  colours^ 
they  excite  compaffion^  and  tender nefs,  and  friendfliip; 
How  is  this  contradidion  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The 
poverty  and  meannefs  of  another,  in  their  common  ap* 
pearance,  gives  us  uneafinefs,  by  a  fpecies  of  imperfe£l 
fympathy ;  and  this  uneafinefs  produces  averfion  or  diflik;|5^ 
from  the  refemblance  of  fentiment.  But  when  we  enter 
itiore  intimately  into  another's  concerns,  and  wifh  for  hit 
happinefs,  as  well  as  feel  his  mifery,  friendihip  or  good- 
will arifes,  from  the  iimilar  tendency  of  the  inclinations; 

7«  In  refped,  there  is  a  mixture  of  humility,  with  the 
efteem  oraffeAion  :  In  contempt,  a  mixture  of  pride. 

The  amorous  paffidn  is  ufually  compounded  of  compla^^ 
c^ncy  in  beauty,  a  bodily  apptetite^  attd  friendOitp  of 
^fFedion.  The  clofe  relation  of  thefe  fenttmems  is  very^ 
obvious,  as  well  as  their*  origin  from  each  other^  by 
fDean»of  that  relation.     Were  there  no  other  plueno-* 
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menon  to  reconcile  us  to  the  prcfcnt  theory,  this  alone» 
mcthinks,  were  fufficicnt. 

S   E   C  T.     IV. 

1.  The  prefent  theory  of  the  paffions  depends  entirely 
on  the  double  relations  of  fentiments  and  ideas,  and  the 
mutual  affiftance,  which  thefe  relations  lend  to  each 
other.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  illuftrate 
thefe  principles  by  fome  farther  inftances. 

2.  The  virtues,  talents,  accompliihments,  and  pof- 
feffions  of  others,  make  us  love  and  efteem  them :  Be- 
caufe  thefe  objeds  excite  a  pleafmg  fenfation,  which  is 
related  to  love  ;  and  as  they  have  alfo  a  relation  or  con- 
nexion with  the  perfon,  this  union  of  ideas  forwards  the 
union  of  fentiments,  according  to  the  foregoing  reafoning. 

But  fuppofe,  that  the  perfon,  whom  we  love,  is  alfb 
related  to  us,  by  blood,  country,  or  friendihip;  it  is 
evident,  that  a  fpecies  of  pride  muft  alfo  be  excited  by  his 
accomplifhments  and  pofleilions  ;  there  being  the  fame 
double  relation,  which  we  have  all  along  infilled  on. 
The  perfon  is  related  to  us',  or  there  is  an  eafy  tranfition 
of  thought  from  him  to  us  j  and  the  fentiments,  excited 
by  his  advantages  and  virtues,  are  agreeable,  and  confe« 
quently  related  to  pride.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
people  are  naturally  vain  of  the  good  qualities  or  high 
fortune  of  their  friends  and  countrymi^o. 

3.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that,  if  we  reverfe  the  order 
of  the  paflions,  the  fame  effect  does  not  follow.  We 
pafs  eafily  from  love  and  affedion  to  pride  and  vanity ; 
but  not  from  the  latter  paffions  to  the  former,  though  all 
the  relations  be  the  fame.  We  love  not  thofe  who  are 
related  to  us,  on  account  of  .our  own  merit;  though 
they  are  naturally  vain  on  account  of  our  merit.    What 
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is  the  -rearon  of  this  difference  i  The  tranruion  of  the 
imaginacion  to  ourfelv^s,  from  objeds  related  to  us,  is 
always  eafy  ;  both  on  account  of  the  relation,  which  faci- 
litates the  tranfition,  and  becaufe  we  there  pafs  from 
remoter  obje^lS)  to  thofe  which  are  contiguous.  But  in 
paffing  from  ourfelves  to  obj^£ls,  related  to  us ;  though 
the  former  principle  forwards  the  tranfition  of  thought, 
yet  the  latter  oppofes  it ;  a^d  confequently  there  is  not 
the  fame  eafy  transfufion  of  paflions  from  pride  to  love  as 
from  love  to  pride. 

4.  The  virtues^  fervices,  and  fortune  of  one  man  in- 
fpire  us  readily  with  efteem  and  affeSion  for  another 
related  to  him.  The  fon  of  our  friend  is  naturally  en- 
titled (o  our  friend£bip :  The  kindred  of  a  very  great 
man  value  t;henifelves,  and  are  valued  by  others,  on  ac- 
count of  that  relation.  The  force  of  the  double  relation 
is  here  fully  difplayed. 

5.  The  following  are  inftances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  thefe  principles  may  ftill  be  difcovered. 
Envy  arifes  from  a  fuperiority  in  others  3  but  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  it  is  not  the  great  difproportion  between  us, 
which  excites  that  paifion,  but  on  the  contrary,  our  pro- 
ximitya  A  great  difproportion  cuts  off  the  relation  of  the 
ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  comparing  ourfelves  with 
what  is  remote  from  us^  or  diminiflies  the  effects  of  the 
comparifon. 

A  poet  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philofopher,  or  a  poet  of  a 
different  kiiid,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  different  age. 
All  thefe  differences,  if  they  do  not  prevent,  at  leaQ: 
weaken  the  comparifon,  and  confequently  the  paffion. 

This  too  is  the  reafon,  why  all  objefis  appear  great  or 
little,  nierely  by  a  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminiflies  a 
horfe  in  our  eyes :  But  when  a  Flemish  and  a  Welsh 
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borfe  are  feen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and  the 
other  lefs,  than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  fame  principle  we  may  account  for  that  re- 
mark of  hiftorianSy  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or 
even  fadious  divifion,  always  choofe  to  call  in  a  foreign 
enemy  at  any  hazard,  rather  than  fubmit  to  their  fellow- 
cirizens.  Guicciardin  applies  this  remark  to  the  wan 
in  Italy  i  where  the  relations  between  the  different 
ilates  are,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  but  of  name,  lan- 
guage, and  contiguity.  Yet  even  thefe  relations,  when 
joined  with  fuperiority,  by  making  the  comparifon  more 
natural,  make  it  likewife  more  grievous,  and  caufe  men 
to  fearch  for  fome  other  fuperiority,  which  may  be  at- 
tended with  no  relation,  and  by  that  means,  may  have  a 
lefs  fendble  influence  on  the  imagination.  When  we 
cannot  break  the  affociation,  we  feel  a  ftronger  defire  to 
remove  the  fuperiority.  This  feems  to  be  the  reafon, 
why  travellers,  though  commonly  lavifli  of  (heir  praife 
to  the  Chinese  and  Persians,  take  care  to  depreciate 
thofe  neighbo\iring  nations,  which  may  ftand  upon  a 
footing  of  rivalfhip  With  their  native  country. 

f>.  The  fine  arts  afford  us  parallel  inflances.  Should 
an  author  compofe  a  treatife,  of  which  one  part  was 
ferious  and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous ;  every 
one  woidd  condemn  fo  (trange  a  mixture,  and  would 
blame  him  for  the  negleA  of  all  rules  of  art  and  criti- 
cifm.  Yer  we  accufe  not  Prior  for  joining  his  Alma 
and  Solomon  in  the  fame  volume ;  though  that  amiable 
poet  has  perfedly  fucceeded  in  the  gaiety  of  the  one,  as 
well  as  in  the  melancholy  of  the  other.  Even  fuppofe 
the  reader  (hould  perufe  thefe  two  compofttions  without 
any  interval,  he  would  feel  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the 
change  of  the  paflions.  Why  i  but  becaufe  he  confiders 
theie  performances  as  entirely  different  j   and  by  that 
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break  in  the  ideas,  breaks  the  progrefi  of  the  afFedions, 
and  binders  the  one  nrom  influencing  or  contradiAing  the 
other. 

An  heroic  and  burlefque  defign,  united  in  one  picture, 
would  be  monftrous ;  though  we  place  two  pidlures  of 
fo  oppofitc  a  chara£ler  in  the  fame  chamber,  and  even 
dofe  together,  without  any  fcruple* 

7*  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  eafy 
tranfition  of  the  imagination  (hould  have  fuch  an  influ- 
ence on  all  the  paflions.  It  is  this  very  circumftance, 
"which  forms  all  the  relations  and  connexions  amongft 
objefis.  We  know  n*  real  connexion  between  one  thing  ^ 
and  another.  We  know  only,  that  the  idea  of  one^ 
thing  is  aflbciated  with  that  of  another,  and  that  the 
imagination  makes  an  eafy  tranfition  between  them.  And 
as  the  eafy  traniltion  of  ideas,  and  that  of  fentiments 
mutually affift  each  other;  we  might  before- hand  exped, 
that  this  principle  muft  have  a  mighty  influence  on  aU 
our  internal  movements  and  afleflions.  And  exp/eri^nce 
fufliciently  confirms,  f^  theory. 

For,  not  to  repeat  all  the  foregoing  inftaxices :  Sup- 
pofe,  that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through 
a  country,  to  which  we  are  both  utter  flrangers ;  it  is 
evident,  that,  if  the  profpe£Vs  be  beaujtiful,  the  roads 
agreeable,  and  the  fields  finely  cultivated ;  this  may  ferve 
to  put  me  in  good-humour,  both  with  myfelf  and  fellow- 
traveller.  But  as  the  country  has  no  connexion  with 
myfelf  or  friend,  it  can  never  be  the  immediate  caufe 
cither  of  felf-value  or  of  regard  to  him  :  And  therefore, 
if  I  found  not  the  paiSon  on  fome  other  objcd^,  which 
bears  to  one  of  us  a  clofer  i:eIation,  my  emotions  arc 
rather  to  be  confidcred  as  the  overflowings  of  an  elevated 
or  humane  difpofition,  than  as  an  eftabliflied  pafllon^ 
But  fuppofing  the  agreeable  profped  before  u&  to  be  fur- 
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veyed  cither  from  his  country-feat  or  from  mine ;  this  new 
connexion  of  ideas  gives  a  new  dircSion  to  the  fentiment 
of  pleafure,  derived  from  the  profpcfi,  and  raifes  the  emo* 
tion  of  regard  or  vanity^  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
4:onnexion.  There  is  not  here»  metbinksi  much  room 
for  doubt  or  difficulty. 

SECT.     V, 

2.  It  feems  evident,  that  reafon,  in  a  Arid  fenfe,  as 
meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falfehood,  can  never, 
pf  itfelf,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can  have  no  in- 
|l  ience  but  fo  far  as  it  touches  fome  paffion  or  affe£iion. 
4'^Jlra^  relations  of  idea's  are  the  obje(3  of  curiofity,  not  of 
volition.  And  matters  af  fa£l^  where  they  are  neither 
good  nor  evil,  where;  they  neither  excite  defire  nor  aver- 
fion,  are  totally  indifferent  \  and  whether  known  or  un- 
)cnown,  whether  miftaken  or  rightly  apprehended,  can-? 
pot  be  regarded  as  any  motive  to  adlion. 

2f  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  called  rea- 
fon,  and  is  fo  much  recommended  in  moral  difcourfes,  is 
liothing  but  a  general  and  a  calm  paiEon,  which  takes  a 
comprehenfivc  and  a  diftant  view  of  its  objeft,  and 
^ftuates  the  will,  without  exciting  any  fenfible  emotion. 
A  nian,  we  fay,  is  diligent  in  his  profeffion  from  reafon ; 
that  is,  from  a  calm  defire  of  riches  and  a  fortune.  A 
man  adheres  to  juftice  fi^om  reafon  ;  that  is,  from  a  calm , 
f egard  to  public  good,  or  to  a  character  with  hiinfelf  and 
others. 

3.  The  fame  obje£ts,  whicli  recommend  thcmfelves  to 
^  reafon  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  are  alfo  the  objeds  of 
what  we  call  paffion,  when  they  are  brought  iiear  to  us, 
and  acquire  fome  other  advantages,  either  of  external 
fitu^tion,  or  congruity  to  our  internal  temper;  and  by 
\\ax  means,   excjce  a  turbulent  and  fenfible  emotion. 
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£vil)  at  a  great  difiance,  is  avoided,  we  fay,  from  rea- 
fon  :  Evil,  near  at  hand,  produces  averfion,  horror,  fear, 
and  is  the  objed  of  paiSon. 

4.  The  common  error  of  metaphyficians  has  lain  in 
afcribing  the  diredion  of  the  will  entirely  to 'one  of  thefe 
principles,  and  fuppofing  the  other  to  have  no  influence. 
Men  often  a£l  knowingly  againft  their  intereft  :  It  is  not 
therefore  the  view  of  the  greateft  poiUble  good  which 
always  influences  them.  Men  often  countera(3  a  violent 
paiSon,  in  profecution  of  their  diftant  interefts  and  de- 
£gns:  It  is  not  therefore  the  prefent  uneafinefs  alone, 
which  determines  them.  In  general,  we  may  obferve, 
that  both  thefe  principles  operate  on  the  will )  and  where 
they  are  contrary,  that  either  of  them  prevails,  according  to 
the  general  charader  or  prefent  difpofition  of  the  perfon. 
What  we  ca\\  Jlrength  of  mind  implies  the  prevalence  of 
the  calm  paffions  above  the  violent  \  though  we  may  eafily 
obferve,  that  there  is  no  perfon  fo  conftantly  poflefTed  of 
this  virtue,  as  never,  on  any  occafion,  to  yield  to  the 
folicitation  of  violent  afFedlion  and  defire.  From  thefe 
variations  of  temper  proceeds  the  great  diflliculty  of  de- 
ciding with  regard  to  the  future  adlions  and  refolutions 
of  men,  where  there  is  any  contrariety  of  mptives  and 
paffions. 

SECT.    VL 

t;  We  (hall  here  enumerate  fome  of  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  which  render  a  paffion  calm  or  violent,  which 
heighten  or  diminifh  any  emotion. 

It  is  a  property  in  hiiman  nature,  that  any  emotion, 
which  attends  a  paffion,  is  eailly  converted  into  it^ 
though  in  their  natures  they  be  originally  different  from, 
and  even  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  true,  in  oi;der  to 
caufe  a  perfect  union  amongft  paffions,   and  make  one 
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prodace  the  other,  there  is  always  required  a  double  ro^ 
lation,  according  to  the  theory  above  delivered.  But 
^hen  two  paffions  are  already  produced  by  their  feparatc 
caufea,  and  i^re  both  prefent  in  the  mind,  they  readily 
mingle  and  unite ;  tho^gh  they  have  but  one  relation, 
and  fometimes  without  any.  The  predominant  paffion 
fwallows  up  the  infiprior,  and  converts  it  into  itfelf. 
The  fpirits,  when  once  excited,  eaiily  receive  a  change 
in  their  direflion ;  and  it  is. natural  to  in\agine,  that  this 
change  will  come  from  the  prevailing  aiFe<Slion.  The 
connexion  is  in  many  cafes  clofer  between  any  two  paf- 
iions,  than  between  any  paflion  and  indifference. 

When  a  perfon  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little  faults 
and  caprices  of  his  miftrefs,  the  jealouiies  and  quarrels, 
to  which  that  commerce  is  fo  fubjefl ;  however  unplea- 
fant  they  be,  and  rather  conne6lef)  with  anger  and 
hatred ;  are  yet  found,  in  inany  inftances,  to  give  addi- 
tional force  to  the  prevailing  paffion.  It  is  a  commor^ 
artifice  of  politicians,  when  they  would  SiScSt  any  perfoii 
very  much  by  a  matter  of  fa6i,  of  which  they  intend  to 
inform  him,  firft  to  excite  his  curiofity ;  delay  as  long  as 
poflible  the  fatisfying  of  it ;  and  by  that  means  raife  his 
anxiety  and  impatience  to  the  utmoft,  before  they  give 
^im  a  full  infight  into  the  bufihefs.  They  know,  that 
this  curiofity  will  precipitate  him  into  the  paffion,  whicl) 
they  purpofe  to  raife,  and  will  affift  the  obje£i  in  its  in- 
fluence  on  the  mind.  A  foldier,  advancing  to  battle,  is 
|iatu rally  infpired  with  courage  and  confidence,  when  he 
thinks  on  his  friends  and  fellow-foldiers ;  and  is  (Iruck 
with  fear  and  terror,  when  he  refle<Sls  on  the  enemy. 
Whatever  new  emotion  therefore  proceeds  from  the  for- 
mer, naturally  encreafes  the  courage ;  as  the  fame  cmo* 
tion  proceeding  from  the  latter,  augments  the  fear. 
Hence  in  martial  difcipline,  the  u^iifqrmity  and  lufire  pf 
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liabity  the  regularity  of  figures  and  motions,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  m^jefty  of  war,  encourage  ourfelves  and  our 
allies ;  while  the  fame  objeds  in  the  enemy  ftrike  terror 
into  us,  though  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  themfelves. 

Hope  is,  in  itfelf,  an  agreeable  paffion,  and  allied  to 
friendfhip  and  benevolence  i  yet  is  it  able  fometimes  to 
blow  up  anger,  when  that  is  the  predominant  paffion* 
Spis  addita  fu/citat  iras.     Virg. 

Z,  Since  paffions,  however  independent,  are  naturally 
transfufed  into  each  other,  if  they  are  both  prefent  at  the 
fame  time ;  it  follows,  that  when  good  or  evil  is  placed 
in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  caufe  any  particular  emotion, 
befides  its  dire£t  paffion  of  defire  or  averfion,  this  latter 
paffion  muft  acquire  new  force  and  violence. 

3.  This  often  happens,  when  any  objed  excites  con- 
trary paffions.  For  it  is  obfervable,  that  an  oppofition 
of  paffions  commonly  caufes  a  new  emotion  in  the  fpirits, 
and  produces  more  diforder  than  the  concurrence  of  any 
two  afiedtions  of  equal  force.  This  new  emotion  is 
eaiily  converted  into  the  predominant  paffion,  and  in 
many  inftances,  is  obfetved  to  encreafe  its  violence,  be- 
yond  the  pitch,  at  which  it  would  have  arrived,  had  it 
met  with  no  oppofition.  Hence  we  naturally  defire  what 
is  forbid,  and  often  take  a  pleafure  in  performing  adions, 
merely  becaufe  they  are  unlawful.  The  notion  of  duty^ 
when  oppofite  to  the  paffions,  is  not  always  able  to  over- 
come them ;  and  when  it  fails  of  that  tScSt^  is  apt  rather 
to  encreafe  and  irritate  them,  by  producing  an  oppofi- 
tion in  our  motives  and  principles. 

4.  The  fame  cfFedl  follows,    whether  the  oppofition 

arifes  from  internal  motives  or  external  obftacles.     The 

paffion  commonly  acquires  new  force  in  both  cafes.    The 

efFortSj  which  the  mind  makes  to  furmount  the  obftacle, 

^xcite  the  fpirits,  and  enliven  the  paffion* 

5.  Uncer- 
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5.  Uncertainty  has  the  fame  cffe&  as  oppoCtion.  Ttic 
if^^  agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turns  which  it  makes 

from  one  view  to  another,  the  variety  of  paffions  which 
fucceed  each  other,  according  to  the  different  views :  All 
thefe  produce  an  emotion  in  the  mind  j  and  this  emotion 
transfufes  itfdf  into  the  predominant  paffion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  diminiflies  the  paffions. 
The  mind,  when  left  to  itfelf,  immediately  languiihes  ; 
and  in  order  to  preferve  its  ardour,  muft  be  every  moment 
fupported  by  a  new  flow  of  paffion.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
defpair,  though  contrary  to  fecurity,  has  a  like  influence* 

6.  Nothing  more  powerfully  excites  any  aflFe£lion  than 
to  conceal  fome  part  of  its  objed,  by  throwing  it  into  a 

^  kind  of  (hade,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  (hows 
enough  to  prepoiTefs  us  in  favour  of  the  objed,  leaves 
fiill  fome  work  for  the  imagination,  Befides  that  obfcu- 
xjty  is  always  attended  with  a  kind  of  uncertainty ;  the 
effort,  which  the  fancy  makes  to  compleat  the  idea,  rouzes 
the  fpirits,  and  gives  an  additional  force  to  the  paffion. 

7.  As  defpair  and  fecurity,  though  contrary,  produce 
the  fame  effeds  ;  fo  abfence  is  dbferved  to  have  contraqr 
cflFeds,  and  in  different  circumflances,  either  encreafes  or 
diminifhes  our  affection.  Rochefoucault  has  very 
well  remarked,  that  abfence  deftroys  weak  paffions,  but 
encreafes  ftrong ;  as  the  wind  extinguiflies  a  candle,  but 
blows  up  a  fire.  ,Long  abfence  natui^ally  weakens  our 
idea,  and  dimini(bes  the  paffion  :  But  where  the  affec- 
tion is  fo  flrong  and  lively  as'  to  fupport  itfelf,  the  uneafi* 
liefs,  ariflng  from  abfence,  encreafes  the  paffion,  and 
gives  it  new  force  and  influence. 

8.  When  the  foul  applied  itfelf  to  the  performance  of 
any  action,  or  the  conception  of  any  obje£l,  to  which  it 
is  not  accuflomed,  there  is  a  certain  unpliablenefs  in  the 
faculties,  and  a  difficulty  of  the  fpirits  moving  in  their 

ncvr 
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new  diredion.  As  this  difficulty  excites  the  fpirits,  it  is 
the  fource  of  wonder,  furprize,  and  of  all  the  emotions, 
which  anfe  ftctn  novelty;  and  is,  in  itfelf,  agreeable, 
like  every  thing  which  enlivens  the  oiind  to  a  moderate 
^degree.  But  though  furprize  be  agreeable  in  idelf,  yet, 
aa  it  puts  the  fpirits  in  agitation,  it  not  only  augments 
our  agreeable  aiFe£tions,  but  alfo  our  painful,  according . 
to  the  foregoii^  principle.  Hence  every  thing,  that  is 
new,  is  moft  alEeding,  and  gives  us  either  nsore  pleafure 
or  pain,  than  what,  ftriSly  fpeaking,  Ihould  naturally 
follow  from  it.  When  it  often  returns  upon  us,  the  no- 
velty wears  oiF;  the  paffions  fubUde ;  the  hurry  of  the 
fpirits  is  over;  and  we  furvey  the  ohjcSt  with  greater 
tranquillity. 

•9.  The  imagination  and  aflFciSlions  have>a  clofe  union 
together.  The  vivacity  of  the  former  gives  force  to  the 
latter.  Hence  the  proCpcSt  of  any  pleafure,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  afFeds  us  more  than  any  other  plea- 
fure, which  we  may  own  fuperior,  but  of  whofe  nature 
we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Of  the  one  we  can  form  a  par- 
ticular and  determinate  idea :  The  other  we  conceive 
under  the  general  notion  of  pleafure. 

Any  fatisfadion,  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of 
which  the  memory  is  frefh  and  recent,  operates  on  the 
will  with  more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the 
traces  are  decayed  and  almofl  obliterated. 

A  pleafure,  which  is  fuitable  to  the  way  of  life,  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  .excites  more  our  defire  and  appe- 
tite than  another,  which  is  foreign  to  it. 

Nothing  is  more  capable  of  infufing  any  pafiion  into 

# 

the  mind,  than  eloquence,  by  which  obje<Sls  are  repre- 
fented  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  lively  colours.  The 
bare  opinion  of  another,  efpecially  when  enforced  with 
paffiox)>  will  caufe  an  idea  to  have  an  influence  upon  us, 

though 
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though  that  idea  might  otherwife  have  been  endrdy 
iiegleded« 

It  is  remarkable,  that  lively  paffions  commonly  attend 
a  lively  imagination.  In  this  refped,  as  well  as  in  others^ 
the  force  of  the  paffion  depends  as  much  on  the  temper 
of  the  perfon,  as  on  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the 
objed. 

What  is  diflant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not  equal 
influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. 

V  V  V 

I  pretend  not  to  have  here  exhaufted  this  fubje£h  It 
is  fufEcient  for  my  purpofe,  if  I  have  made  it  appear, 
that,  in  the  produdion  and  conduA  of  the  paffions,  there 
is  a  certain  regular  mechanifm,  which  is  fufceptible  of  as 
accurate  a  difquifition,  as  the  laws  of  motion,  optics^ 
hydrofiatics,  or  any  part  of  natural  philofophy. 
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SECTION    I. 


Of  the  General  Principles  of  Morals. 


DISPUTES  with  men,  pertinacioufly  obftinate  in 
their  principles,  are,  of  all  others,  the  moft  irk* 
fome ;  except,  perhaps,  thofe  with  perfons,  entirely  dif- 
ingenuous,  who  really  do  not  believe  the  opinions  they 
defend,  but  engage  in  the  controverfy,  from  afFedation^ 
from  a  fpirit  of  oppofition,  or  from  a  defire  of  fho?^ng 
wit  and  ingenuity,  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankinds 
The  fame  blind  adherence  to  their  own  arguments  is  to 
be  expeded  in  both  ;  the  fame  contempt  of  their  anta* 
gonifts ;  and  the  fame  paffionate  vehemence,  in  inforcing^ 
fophiftry  and  falfehood.  And  as  reafoning  is  not  the 
fource,  whence  either  difputant  derives  his  tenets  ;  it  ia 
vain  to  expe£l,  that  any  logic,  which  fpeaks  not  to  the 
affe&ions,  will  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  founder 
principles. 

Thofe  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  diftinc- 
tions,  may  be  ranked  among  the  difingenuous  difputants; 
nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  hu.nan  creature  could 
ever  ferioufiy  believe,  that  all  charaSers  and  adions  were 
^  alike  entitled  to  the  affection  and  regard  of  every  one* 
The  difference,  which  nature  has  placed  between  one  man 
and  another,  is  fo  wide,  and  this  difference  is  ftill  fo 
much  farther  widened,  by  education,  example,  and  ha- 
bit, that,  where  the  oppoftte  extremes  come  at  once 
2  under 
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under  our  apprehenfion>  there  is  no  fcepticifm  fo  fcrii^ 
pulous,  and  fcarce  any  alTurancc  fo  determined,  as  abfo- 
lutely  to  deny  all  diftin£tion  between  them*  Let  a  man^s 
infenfibility  be  ever  (o  great,  he  muft  often  be  touched 
with  the  images  of  RIGHT  and  WRONG;  and  let 
his  prejudices  be  ever  fo  obftinate,  he  muft  obfer^e,  that 
others  are  fufceptible  of  like  impreiSons.  The  only  way, 
therefore,  of  converting  an  antagonift  of  this  kind,  is  td 
leave  him  to  himfelf.  For,  finding  that  no  body  keepS 
up  the  controverfy  with  him,  it  is  probable  he  will,  at 
laft,  of  himfelf,  from  mere  wearinefs,  come  over  to  the 
fide^of  common  fenfe  and  reafon. 

There  has  been  a  controverfy  ftarted  of  late,  much 
better  worth  examination,  concerning  the  general  foun- 
dation of  MORALS;  whether  they  be  derived  from 

r'/  REASON,  or  from  SENTIMENT;  whether  we 
attain  the  knowledge  of  them  by  a  chain  of  argument 
and  indui6lion,  or  by  an  immediaic^Jgf^Iing  and  finerjiy-*^ 

1%  tern^  fenfe;  whether,  like  all  found  judgment  of  truth 
and  falfehood,  they  (hould  be  the  fame  to  every  rational 
intelligent  being;  or  whether,  like  the  perception  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  they  be  founded  entirely  on  thef 
particular  fabric  and  conftitution  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  ancient  philofophers,  though  they  often  a£5irm^  / 
that  virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reafon,  yet,  in  i 
general,  feem  to  confider  morals  as  deriving  their  exift- 
ence  from  tafte  and  fentiment  On  the  other  hand,  our 
modern  enquirers,  though  they  alfo  talk  much  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  and  deformity  of  vice,  yet  have  com* 
monly  endeavoured  to  account  for  tbefe  drftin£lions  by 
metaphyficai  reafonings,  and  by  dedu£tions  from  the  moft 
abftrad  principles  of  the  human  underftanding.  Suck 
confufion  reigned  in  thefe  fubjeds,  that  an  oppofition  of 
die  greateft   confequeoce   could   prevail    between  oner 

fyftem 
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fyftem  dnd  anoth^r^  and  tvtn  ift  the  parts  of  almoft  each 
iiidividual  fynrm ;  and  yet  no  body,  Hll  very  lately,  was 
fcvfef  Fcrifible  of  it.  The  felegant  Lord  SHAFTBSBUltft 
who  filrft  gave  Occafion  to  remark  this  diftindion,  and 
who,  ill  g^n^ral,  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  an-* 
cients,  is  not,  himfelf,  entirely  free  from  the  fame  con* 
fuflon. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  both  fides  of  <he  quef- 
tion  are  fufceptible  of  fpecious  arguments.  Moral  di(^ 
tin£lions,  it  may  be  faid,  are  difcernible  by  pure  tai/S/i  .* 
£lfe,  whence  the  many  difputes  that  reign  in  common 
life,  as  well  as  in  philofophy,  with  regard  to  this  fub- 
jed  :  The  long  chain  of  proofs  often  produced  oq  both 
fides ;  the  examples  cited,  the  authorities  appealed  to, 
the  analogies  Employed,  the  fallacies  deteded,  the  in- 
ferences drawn,  and  the  feveral  conclufions  adjufted  to 
their  proper  principles.  Truth  is  difputable ;  not  taftc : 
What  exifts  in  the  nature  of  things  is  the  ftandard  of  our 
judgment;  what  each  man  feels  within  himfelf  is  the. 
ftandard  of  fentiifient.  Propofitions  in  geometry  may  be 
proved,  fyftems  in  phyfics  may  be  controverted ;  but  the 
hanhony  df  v^rfe,  the  tendemefs  of  paffion,  the  brilliancy 
of  wit,  ttuft  give  immediate  pleafure.  No  man  reafons 
concerning  another's  beauty ;  but  frequently  concerning 
the  jufttc^  or  ihjuftice  of  his  anions.  In  every  criminal 
trill  the  firft  object  6f  the  prifoner  is  to  difprove  die  faQa 
alleged,  and  deny  the  adions  imputed  to  him:  The 
feoond  to  prove,  that,  even  if  tbefe  afiions  were  real^ 
they  might  be  juftified,  as  innocent  and  lawful.  It  is 
confeffiidly  by  deduAions  of  the  underftanding,  that  the 
firft. potht  is  afcertained:  How  can  we  iuppofe  that  % 
diferent  faculty  df  the  oiind  is  employed  in  fixing  the 
mhet? 

Vol.  II.  ti 
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On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  would  refolve  all  moral 
determinations  into  fentimentj  may  endeavour  to  fhow^ 
that  it  is  impof&ble  for  reafon  ever  to  draw  conclufions 
of  this  nature.  To  virtue,  fay  they,  it  belongs  to  be 
amiable^  and  vice  cdious.  This  forms  their  very  nature 
or  eflence.  But  can  reafon  or  argumentation  diftribute 
thefc  different  epithets  to  any  fubjeds,  and  pronounce 
before-hand,  that  this  muft  produce  love,  and  that 
hatred  ?  Or  what  other  reafon  can  we  ever  aiSgn  for 
thefe  afFe£lions,  but  the  original  fabric  and  formation  of 
the  human  mind,  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  receive 
them  ? 

The  end  of  all  moral  fpeculations  is  to  teach  us  our 
duty ;  and,  by  proper  reprefentations  of  the  deformity 
of  vice  and  beauty  of  virtue,  beget  correfpondent  habits, 
and  engage  us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  the  other. 
But  is  this  ever  to  be  expeded  from  inferences  and  con* 
clufions  of  the  underftanding,  which  of  themfelves  have 
no  hold  of  the  afFeftions,  nor  fet  in  motion  the  zStlvc 
'powers  of.  men?  They  difcover  truths:  But  where  the 
truths*  which  they  difcover  are  indifferent,  and  beget  no 
deiire  or  averfion,  they  can  have  no  influence  on  condu£t 
and  behaviour.  What  is  honourable,  what  is  fair,  what 
is  becoming,  what  is  noble,  what  is  generous,  takes 
poffei&on  of  the  heart,  and  animates  us  to  embrace  and 
maintain  it.  What  is  intelligible,  what  is  evident,  what 
is  probable,  what  is  true,  procures  only  the  cool  aflent 
of  the  underftanding ;  and  gratifying  a' fpeculative  curi- 
ofity,  puts  an  end  to  our  refearches* 

Extinguifli  all  the  warm  feelings  and  prepofTefEons  In 
favour  of  virtue,  and  all  difguft  or  averfion  to  vice : 
Render  men  totally  indifferent  towards  thefe  diftiniUons ; 
and  morality  is  no  longer  a  pradical  fludy,  nbr  has  any 
tendency  to  regulate  our  lives  and  anions, 

6  Thefe 
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Thefe  arguments  on  each  fide  (and  many  more  might 
be  produced)  are  fo  plaufible,  that  lam  apt  to  fufped> 
they  niay,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other^  be  folid  and  fatia- 
fafkory,  and  that  nafm  ztiAfentimint  concur  in  almoft  all 
moral  determinations  and  conclufions.  The  final  (en«v 
tence,  it  is  probable,  which  pronounces  characters  and ' 
a£tions  amiable  or  odious,  praife«-worthy  or  blameables  ^ 
that  which  (lamps  on  them  the  mark  of  honour  or  in«  I 
famy,  approbation  or  cenfure ;  that  which  renders  mora-  ) 
lity  an  aSive  principle,  and  conftitutes  virtue  our  happi- 
nefs,  and  vice  our  mifery  :  It  is  probable^  I  fay,  that  this 
final  fentence  depends  on  fome  internal  fenfe  or  feeling, 
which  nature  has  made  univerfal  in  the  whole  fpecies. 
For  what  clfe  can  have  an  influence  of  this  nature  ?  But 
in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  fuch  a  fentiment,  and  give  a 
proper  difcernment  of  its  objed,  it  is  often  neceflary, 
we  find,  that  much  reafoning  fhould  precede,  that  nice 
diftind^ions  be  made,  juft  conclufions  drawn,  diftant 
comparifons  formed,  complicated  relations  examined, 
and  general  fafis  fixed  and  afcertained.  Some  fpecies  of 
beauty,  efpecially  the  natural  kinds,  on  their  firft  appear- 
ance, command  our  afiedion  and  approbation ;  and  where 
they  fail  of  this  elFetSt,  it  is  impoifible  for  any  reafoning 
to  redrefs  their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to  our 
tafte  and  fentiment.  But  in  many  orders  of  beauty,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requifite  to  employ 
much  reafoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  fentiment  i 
and  a  falfe  relifh  may  frequently  be  corredied  by  argu- 
ment and  reflcftion.  There  are  juft  grounds  to  conclude, 
that  moral  beauty  partakes  much  of  this  latter  fpecies, 
and  demands  the  afliftance  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
in  order  to  give  it  a  fultable*  influence  on  the  humaa 
mind* 

Q.2  But 
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But  though  this  queftion,  concerning  the  ^eral  prin- 
cipled of  morals  be  curious  and  important)  it  is  fteedkft 
for  us,  at  prerent,  to  empl6y  farther  care  in  (Mir  rcfetrclM 
concerning  it.  For  if  we  can  be  fo  happy,  in  the  coafft 
of  this  enquiry,  as  to  difeover  the  true  origin  of  morab) 
it  will  then  eafily  appear  how  ftr  either  ftntioftent  Or 
reafon  enters  into  all  determinations  of  this  ntitutt  ♦-. 
In  order  to  attain  this  purpofe,  we  Ihmll  endetvour  t^ 
foHow  a  very  fimple  method :  We  OiaH  analyse  that  coltt* 
plication  of  mentil  qualities,  which  form  what,  in  com- 
mon life,  we  call  Personal  Meixt  :  We  fliill  confider 
e?cry  attribute  of  the  mind,  which  renders  a  man  an  Ob* 
jcft  either  of  cftccm  and  affcftion,  or  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt ;  every  habit  or  fentiment  or  fecolty,  which,  if 
afcribed  to  any  pcrfon,  implies  either  praifc  or  blame,  aikl 
may  enter  into  any  panegyric  or  fatyr  of  hischaradcr  and 
manners.  The  quick  fenfibility,  which,  on  this  head, 
is  fo  univerfal  among  mankind,  gives  a  philofopher  fuffi- 
cicnt  aflurance,  that  he  can  never  be  confidcrablj 
miftaken  in  framing  the  catalogue,  or  incur  any  danger 
of  mifplacing  the  objeds  of  his  contemplation:  JHc 
needs  only  enter  into  his  own  breaft  for  a  moment,  and 
confider  whether  or  not  he  fhould  defire  to  have  this  or 
that  quality  afcribed  to  him,  and  whether  fuch  or  fuch 
an  imputation  would  proceed  from  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 
The  very  nature  of  language  guides  us  almoft  infallibly 
in  forming  a  judgment  of  this  nature;  and  as  every 
tongue  poffefles  one  fct  of  words  which  arc  taken  in  a 
good  fcnfe,  and  another  in  the  oppofite,  the  leaft  ac- 
quaintance with  the  idiom  fuffices,  without  any  reafon- 
ing,  to  direa  us  in  colleding  and  arranging  the  cftimablc 
or  blameablc  qualities  of  men.    The  only  ol  jeft  of  rca- 

•  Sec  Appendix  firft. 
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fontng  is  to  diftrover  the  circumftances  on  both  fides, 
which  arc  common  to  thefe  qualities;  to  obferve  that 
particular  in  which  the  eftimable  qualities  agree  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  blamcable  on  the  other  j  and  thence 
to  reach  the  foundation  of  ethics,  and  find  thofe  univer- 
fal  principles,  from  which  all  cenfure  or  approbation  is 
ultimately  derived.  As  this  is  a  queftion  of  fad,  not  of 
abftrad  fcience,  we  can  only  expeA  fucccfs,  by  follow- 
ing the  experimental  method,  and  deducing  general 
maxims  from  a  comparifon  of  particular  inftances.  The 
other  fcientifical  method,  where  a  general  abfirad  prin- 
ciple is  firft  eftabliflied,  and  is  afterwards  branched  out 
into  a  variety  of  inferences  and  tronclufions,  may  be  more 
perfeA  in  itfelf,  but  fuits  lefs  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature,  and  is  a  coihmon  fource  of  illufion  and  miftake 
in  this  as  well  as  in  other  fubjeds.  Men  are  now  cured 
of  their  paffion  for  hypothefes  and  fyftems  in  natural 
philofophy,  and  will  hearken  to  no  arguments  but  thofe 
which  are  derived  from  experience.  It  is  full  time  they 
ihould  attempt  a  like  reformation  in  all  moral  difquiil* 
tions }  and  rejed  every  fyftem  of  ethics,  however  fubtile  / 
or  ingenious,  which  is  not  founded  on  fad  and  obfer-  f 
vation. 

We  fhall  begin  our  enquiry  on  this  head  by  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  focial  virtues,  benevolence  and  juftice. 
The  explication  of  them  will  probably  give  us  an  open- 
ing by  .which  the  others  may  be  accounted  for. 
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Of  Benevolencb. 

PARTI. 

THERE  is  a  principle,  fuppofed  to  prevails  among 
many,  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all  virtue 
or  moral  fentiment ;  and  as  it  can  proceed  from  nothing 
but  the  moft  depraved  difpofition,  fo  in  its  turn  it  tends 
fiill  further  to  encourage  that  depravity.  This  principle 
is,  that  all  benevolence  is  mere  hypocrify,    friendihip  a 

« 

cheat,  public  fpirit  a  farce,  fidelity  a  fnare  to  procure 
truft  and  confidence ;  and  that,  while  all  of  us,  at  bot- 
tom, purfue  only  our  private  intereft,  we  wear  thefe  fair 
difguifes,  in  order  to  put  others  off  their  guard,  and  ex- 
pofe  them  the  more  to  our  wiles  and  machinations. 
What  heart  one  muft  be  poiTeiTed  of  who  profefles  fuch 
principles,  and  who  feels  no  internal  fentiment  that  be- 
lies fo  pernicious  a  theory,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  :  And 
alio,  what  degree  of  afFedion  and  benevolence  he  can 
bear  to  a  fpecies,  whom  he  reprefents  under  fuch  odious 
colours,  and  fuppofes  fo  little  fufceptible  of  gratitude  or 
any  return  of  aSedtion.  Or  if  we  ihould  not  aicribe 
thefe  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted  hearty  we  muflr,  at 
ieaft,  account  for  them  from  the  moft  carelefs  and  preci- 
pitate examination.  Superficial  reafoners,  indeed,  ob- 
ferving  many  falfe  pretences  among  mankind,  and  fee}- 
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ingt  perhaps,  no  very  ftrong  reftraint  in  their  own  dif- 
pofitiop,  iwigbt  draw  «  g^pwl  IP.4  %  hafty  conclufion, 
that  all  i9  equally  corrupted,  and  that  t;nen,  diflferent 
from  all  other  animals,  and  indeed  from  all  other  fpecies 
of  exiftence,  admit  of  no  degrees  of  good  or.  bad,  but 
are,  in  fvery  inftance)  the  fame  creatures  ui\der  different 
di/guifes  and  appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
former ;  which  has  been  much  infifted  on  by  philofo- 
phers,  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  fyftem  ; 
that,  whatever  afIe6lion  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he 
feels  for  others,  no  paffion  is,  or  can  be  difmterefted  ; 
that  the  moft  generous  friendfliip,  however  finc^re,  is  4 
modification  of  felf-love ;  and  that,  even  i^nlpnQwn  to 
ourfelves,  we  feek  only  oiir  own  gratificntiqn,  whik  we 
appear  the  moft  deeply  engaged  in  (cbeme^  for  the  libcity 
and  bappineb  of  mankind.  By  a  turn  of  iin^giosttion^ 
by  a  refinement  of  refle<^Qn,  by  an  enthufi4fm  of  paf- 
fion, wc  Teem  to  take  part  in  the  intereft$  of  ambers,  ^pd 
imagine  ourfelves  divcfted  of  s^U  felfi(h  confideratipns : 
But,  at  bottom,  the  moft  generous  patriot  and  moft.  nig- 
gardly mifer,  the  braveft  hero  and  moft  abjed.  coward, 
have,  in  every  a£lion,  an  equal  regard  to.  tbeir  o.^n  bap- 
pinefs  and  welfare. 

Whoever  concludes  from  the  feeming  tendency  0/  this 
opinion,  t^hat  thofe,  who  make  profcffion  of  it,  cannot 
poifibly  feel  the  true  fentiments  of  benevolence,  or  have 
any  regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find  himfelf, 
in  praflice,  very  much  miftaken.  Probity  and  honour 
were  no  ftrangers  to  Epicurus  and  bis  feSt.  Atticus 
and  Horace  feem  to  have  enjoyed  from  nature,  and 
cultivated  by  reflection,  as  generous  and  friendly  difpofi- 
tions  as  any  difciple  of  the  aufterer  fchools.  And  among 
the  moderns,  HoB^f  s  and  Lockb^  who  noaintained  the 

^  felfifh 
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felfi(h  fyftem  of  morals,  UyccI  moft  ur^praacb^Mc  lives  i 
tbough  the  foroiei:  Uy  not  under  ^ny  rcjAriiiat  G^f  leligioQt 
which  might  fupply  the  defeds  of  bi$  philo(Qphy. 

An  Epicurean  or  a  (Iobbist  readily  allows,  tbat 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  friendihip  in  (be  world,  without 
bjpocrify  or  difguife ;  thqugb  be  may  attempt,  by  aphi- 
lorophical  chymiAry,  to  refolve  (he  elements  of  this'paf» 
fion,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  intothofe  of  ano^ber,  and  explain 
every  affedion  to  be  felf-loye,  twifted  and  moulded,  bj 
a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into  4  vuriety  of  appear- 
ance9.    But  as  the  fame  turn  of  imagination  prevails  not 
in  every  man,  nor  gives  the  fame  diredion  to  the  original 
paffion ;   this  is  fufEcient,  even  according  to  the  feliifli 
fyftem,  to  make  the  wideft  difference  in  human  charac- 
ters, and  denominate  one  man  virtuous  and  humane,  ztir 
other  vicious  and  meanly  interefted.    I  efteem  thp  man# 
whole  felf-Iove,  by  whatever  means,  is  fo  direded  as  to 
give  him  a  concern  for  others,  and  render  him  ferviceafajc 
to  fpciety  :  As  I  hate  or  defpife  him,  who  has  no  regard 
to  any  thing  beyond  his  o^n  gratification^  a^d  enjoy** 
menu*     In  vain  wpuld  you  fuggeft,  that  thefe  chara£i;ers, 
though  feemingly  oppofite,   are,  at  bottom,   the  fame* 
and  that  a  very  inconftder^le  tyrn  of  thought  &>np^  th^ 
whole  difference  between  them*     £^ch  ebarad^r^  not* 
witbftanding  thefe  inconfiderable  differences^  appears  to 
Qie^   in    pra^icf,    pretty  durable  and   uAtranfmut^blp* 
And  I  find  not  in  This,  mpre  than  in  other  fubje^s,  thj^t 
tbp  natural  fenximems,  arifing  fiom  the  general  iy>pear- 
aoces  of  things,  are  eaHly  deftroyed  l^y  fubiile  reflexions 
concerning  the  minute  origin  of  thefe  appearances.  Does 
not  the  lively,  chearful  colouif  of  a  counj(ei>^nce  infpire 
me  with  corfiplsUrency  aiid  pleafure ;  even,  though  I  learn 
from  philofophy,  that  all  difference  of  complexion  arifes 
from  the  moft  min\ite  diffisrences  of  thicl^nefs,  in  the  moft 

minute 
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minute  parts  of  the  flcin  ;  by  means  of  which  a  fuperficies 
is  qualified  to  refle£t  one  of  the  original  colours  of  light, 
and  abforb  the  others  ? 

But  though  the  queftion,  concerning  the  univerfal  or 
partial  felfiOinefs  of  man  be  not  fo  material,  as  is  ufually 
imagined,  to  morality  and  praAice,  it  is  certainly  of  con- 
fequence  in  the  fpeculative  fcience  of  human  nature,  and 
IS  a  proper  obje£l  of  curiofity  and  enquiry.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  unfuitable,  in  this  place,  to  beftow  a  few 
reflexions  upon  it*. 

The  moft  obvious  objedtion  to  the  felfifli  hypotheds, 
is,  that,  as  it  is  contrary  to  common  feeling  and  our 
moft  unprejudiced  notions,  there  is  required  the  higheft 
ftretch  of  philofophy  to  eftablifh  fo  extraordinary  a  para- 
dox. To  the  mod  carelefs  obferver,  there  appear  to  be 
fuch  difpofitions  as  benevolence  and  generofity ;  fuch 
a(Fe£);ions  as  love,  friendfliip,  compafGon,  gratitude* 
Thefe  fentiments  have  their  caufes,  efFedls,  objeds,  and 
operations,  marked  by  common  language  and  obferva- 
tion,  and  plainly  difiinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  felfifh 
paflions.  And  as  this  is  the  obvious  appearance  of  things, 
it  mud  be  admitted  ;  till  fome  hypothefis  be  difcovered, 
which,  by  penetrating  deeper  into  human  nature,  may 
prove  the  former  afFeflions  to  be  nothing  but  modifica- 
tions of  the  latter.  All  attempts  of  this  kind  have  hi- 
therto proved  fruitlefs,  and  feem  to  have  proceeded  en- 
tirely, from  that  love  of  Jimplictty^  which  has  been  the 
fource  of  much  falfc  reafoning  in  philofophy.  I  fhall  not 
here  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  prefent  fubje£i.  Mariy 
able  philofophers  have  (hown  the  infufficicncy  of  thcfc 
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fyftems.  And  I  Ihall  take  for  granted  what,  I  believe, 
the  fmalleft  reflexion  will  make  evident  to  every  impartial 
enquirer. 

•  See  NOTE  [S]. 

But 
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But  the  nature  'of  the  fubjeft  furniflies  the  firongeft 
prefumption,  that  no  better  fyftem  will  ever,    for  the 
future,  be  invented,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  benevolent  from  the  felfiih  afFe£lions,  and  reduce  all 
the  various  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfed  fim- 
plictty.     The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  this  fpecies  of  phi- 
lofophy  as  in  phyiics.     Many  an  hypothefis  in  nature, 
contrary  to  firft  appearances,  has  been  found,  on  more ' 
accurate  fcrutiny,  folid  and  fatisfa£tory«      Inftances.of 
this  kind  are  fo  'frequent,  that  a  judicious,   as  well  as 
witty  philofopher  *,  has  ventured  to  affirm,  if  there  be 
more  than  one  way,  in  which  any  phaenomenon  may  be 
produced,   that  there  is  a  general  prefumption  for  its 
arifing  from  the  caufes,  which  are  the  leaft  obvious  and 
fimiliar.     But  the  prefumption  always  lies  on  the  other 
fide,  in  all  efiquiries  concerning  the  origin  of  our  paf- 
fions,  and  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
The  fimpleft  and  moft  obvious  caufe,  which  can  there 
be  affigned  for  any  phenomenon,  is  probably  the  true  one. 
When  a  phUofopher,  in  the  explication  of  his  fyftem,  is 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  very  intricate  and  re* 
fined  refledUons,  and  to  fuppofe  tbenl  efTential  to  the  pro* 
du^tion  of  any  paffion  or  emotion,  we  have  reafon  to  be 
extremely  on  our  guard  againft  fo  fallacious  an  hypothefis. 
The  affections  are  not  fufceptible  of  any  imprelfion  from 
the  refinements  of  reafon  or  imagination ;  and  it  is  al- 
ways found,  that  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  latter  facul- 
ties, necefifarily,  from  the  narrow  capacity  of  the  hu« 
man  mind,  deftroys  all  adiivity  in  the  former.     Our  pre- 
dominant motive  or  intention   is,    indeed,    frequently 
concealed  from  ourfelves,  when  it  is  mingled  and  coa- 
founded  with  other  motives,  which  the  mind,  from  va- 
nity or  felf-conceit,  is  defirous  of  fuppofiiig  more  preva-* 

*  Monf.  PoNTXNCtLt. 

lent: 
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tent :  But  there  U  no  inftauce,  that  at  conctalmeat  of 
tlM3  aatuco  k^  evtr  arifen  from  the  abArufeatfr  aad  in? 
tricacy  of  the  motive.  A  iaan»  who  las  loft  a  fticad 
^d  p»tron»  may  flatter  himfelf,  that  ell  Iiie  grief  arifirt 
from  g^n^oua  featiments^  without  any  ouxtuxc  of  dmtt 
row  or  interefted  coofi(jeratio0t :  But  a  au%  that  gpiieYei 
Cpr  a  valaabl?  friend,  wj^a  needed  hi&  patronage  and  pwt 
U&ioi\  I  how  e^A  we  fuppofe,  that  his  paiEonate  c«a« 
dernefi  ari(<}8  fron^  dome  metapbyfical  regards  to  a  MBf 
iot^reftt  whiQh  ha$  no  fQundaMon  or  realiiy?  We  may 
aa  well  imagine^  that  minute  wheels  aad  ^ingi,  like 
tHofi?  of  a  watch>  give  motioA  to  a  loaded  waggoA»  as 
account;  for  the  origin  of  paffioo  from  hsclk  abfbrule  r»< 
flections* 

Animals  are  found  fufceptible  of  kindnefs,  both  to 
their  own  fpecies  and  to  ours  ;  nor  is  tkeie>  i»  thie  eafe» 
the  leaft  fuTpicion  of  diigutfe  or  artifice*  Shall  we  ac- 
count for  all  tkeir  £snlime»t8  too,  from  refined  deduc- 
tions of  felfointereft  i  Or  if  we  admit  a  difintertfed  be» 
nevolence  in  the  inferior  ^cies,  by  w%a^  rule  of  ana- 
logy can  we  refufe  it  in  the  fuperior  i 

Love  between  the  fexes  begets  a  complacency  and 
good- will,  very  diftind  from  the  gratification  of  an  ap- 
petite. Tendernefs  to  their  offspring,  in  all  fenfible 
beihgs,  is  commonly  able  alone  to  counter-balance  the 
ftrongeft  motives  of  felf-lovc,  and  has  no  manner  of  de- 
pendance  on  that  afiediton.  What  intereft  can  a  fond 
nK>ther  have  in  view,  who  lofes  her  health  by  afllduous 
attendance  on  her  fick  child,  and  'afterwards  languiflici 
and  dies  of  grief,  when  freed,  by  its  death,  from  the 
ilavery  of  that  attendance  ?* 

Is  gratitude  no  affefiion  of  the  human  breaft,  or  is 
that  a  word  merel)^  without  any  meaning  or  reality  ? 

Have  we  no  fatisfadlioa  in  one  man's,  company  above 

another's. 
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airother's,  and  no  defire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend^ 
even  though  abfence  or  death  (hould  prevent  ua  from  all 
participation  in  it  ?  Or  what  is  it  commonly,  that  gives 
ua  any  participation  in  it,  ertti  while  alive  and  p^efeMt, 
bat  ottr  affe6lioil  and  reg;ard  to  hfrin  ? 

Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances  are  marks  of  at 
general  benevolence  in  human  nature,  where  lio  nal  in- 
tcrrft  binds  us  to  the  objefl:.  And  how  an  ifnaginary 
interieft,  known  and  avowed  for  fuch,  can  be  the  origin 
of  any  paffion  or  emotion,  feems  difficult  to  explain: 
No  fatisfaftory  hypothefis  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  dif- 
covered ;  nor  is  there  the  fmalleft  .probability,  that  the 
future  ihduftry  of  men  will  ever  be  attended  with  more 
favourable  fuccefs. 

But  farther,  if  wc  conflder  rightly  of  the  matter,  we 
(hall  find,  that  the  hypothefis,  which  allows  of  a  difin- 
terefted  benevolence,  diftind  from  felf-Iove,  has  really 
more  JmpUcity  in  it,    and  is  more  conformable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature,  than  that  which  pretends  to  refolve 
all   friendfliip  and  humanity  into  this  latter  principle. 
'Inhere  are  bodily  wants  or  appetites,  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  which  necefiarily  precede  all  fenfual  enjoy- 
ment, and  carry  us  directly  to  feek  pciTeffion  of  the  ob- 
]t6t»    Thus,  hunger  and  thirft  have  eating  and  drinking 
for  their  end  ;    and  from  the  gratification  of  thefe  pri- 
mary appetites  arifes  a  pleafure,  which  may  become  the 
obiefl  of  another  fpecies  of  defire  or  inclination,  that  is 
fecondary  and  interefted.     In  the  fame  manner,  there  are 
mental  paffions,  by  which  we  are  impelled  immediately 
(O  feek  particular  objeds,  fuch  as  fame,  or  power,  or 
vengeance,  without  atiy  regard  to  intereft;  and  when 
thefe  obje£}s  are  attained^  a  pleafing  enjoyment  enfues, 
as  the  cdnfequence  of  our  indulged  aiFedions.    Nature 
auftj   by  the  internal  frame  and  conftitution  of  the 

mind. 
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mind,  give  an  original-  propenfity  to  fame,  ere  we  can 
reap  any  pleafure  from    that  acquifition,   or  purfue  it 
from  motives  of  felf-love,  and  a  defire  of  happinefs.    If 
1  have  no  vanity,  I  take  no  delight  in  praife  :  If  I  be  void 
of  ambition,  power  gives  me  no  enjoyment :  If  I  be  not 
angry,  the  punifhment  of  an  adverfary  is  totally  indiffe- 
rent to  me.     In  all  thefe  cafes,  there  is  a  paffion,  which 
points  immediately  to  the  objed,  and  con&itutes  it  our 
good  or  happinefs ;  as  there  are  other  fecondary  paifions, 
which  afterwards  arife,    and  purfue  it  as  a  part  of  our 
happinefs,  when  once  it  is  conftituted  fuch  by  our  origi- 
nal afFe£\ions.      Were  there  no  appetite  of  any  kind 
antecedent  to  felf-love,  that  propcnfity  could  fcarcely 
ever  exert  itfelf ;  becaufc  we  (hould,  in  that  cafe,  have 
felt  few  and  flcndcr  pains  or  pleafiircs,  and  have  little 
mifery  or  happinefs  to  avoid  or  to  purfue. 

Now  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  this 
may  likewife  be  the  cafe  with  benevolence  and  fricndfliip, 
and  that,  from  the  original  frame  of  our  temper,  we -may 
feel  a  defire  of  another's  happinefs  or  good,  which,  by 
means  of  that  afFcftion,  becomes  our  own  good,  and  is 
afterwards  purfued,  from  the  conjoined  motives  of  bene- 
volence and  felf- enjoyment  ?  Who  fees  not  that  ven- 
geance, from  the  force  alone  of  paffion,  may  be  fo 
Eagerly  purfued,  as  to  make  us  knowingly  negleS  every 
confideration  of  eafe,  intercft,  or  fafety  ;  and,  like  fome 
vinJ!£live  animals,  infufe  our  very  fouls  into  the  wounds 
we  give  an  enemy  *  ?  And  what  a  malignant  philofophy 
mud  it  be,  that  will  not  allow,  to  humanity  and  friend- 
(hip,  the  fame  privileges,  which  are  undifputably  granted 
to  the  darker  paflions  of  enmify  and  refcntment  ?  Such 
a  philofophy  is  more  like  a  fa:yr  than  a  true  delineation 

*  Animafque  in  vulneie  ponunt«  Vito. 

Dum  aluri  noceat,  fui  ncgligcns,  faysSsNCCA  of  Anger.     Delri,  1.  i- 

or 
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or  defcription  of  human  nature;  and  may  be  a  good 
foundation  for  paradoxical  wit  and  raillery,  but  is  a 
very  bad  one  for  any  ferious  argument  or  reafoning. 

PART      11. 

It  may  be  efteemed,  perhaps^  a  fuperfluous  taflc  to 
prove,  that  the  benevolent  or  fofter  affedions  are  £  S  T I- 
M  ABLE;  and  wherever  they  appear,  engage  the  appro- 
bation, and  good- will  of  mankind.  The  t^xihttsfociabUj 
good-naturedy  humane^  merciful^  grateful^  friendly^  gene-- 
rousy  binejicenty  or  their  equivalents,  are  known  in  all 
languages,  and  univerfally  exprefs  the  higheft  merits 
which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining.  Where  thefe 
amiable  qualities  are  attended  with  birth  and  power  and 
eminent  abilities,  and  difplay  themfelves  in  the  good 
government  or  ufeful  inftrudion  of  mankind,  they  fecm 
even  to  raife  the  pofleflbrs  of  them  above  the  rank  of  Ai/- 
man  nature^  and  make  them  approach  in  feme  meafure  to 
the  divine.  Exalted  capacity,  undaunted  courage,  pro- 
fperous  fuccefs  ;  thefe  may  only  expofe  a  hero  or  politi- 
cian to  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  the  public  :  But  as  foon 
as  the  praifes  are  added  of  humane  and  beneficent; 
when  inftances  are  difplayed  of  lenity,  t^ndernefs,  or 
friendfhip  ;  envy  itfelf  is  filent,  or  joins  the  general  voice 
of  approbation  and  applaufe. 

When  Pericles,  the  great  Athekian  ftatefman 
and  general,  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  furrounding 
friends,  deeming  him  now  infenfible,  began  to  indulge 
their  forrow  for  their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  , 
his  great  qualities  and  fucceiTes,  his  conquefts  and  vic- 
tories, the  unufual  length  of  his  adminiftration,  and  his 
nine  trophies  erefled  over  the  enemies  of  the  republic. 
Youforgity  cries  the  dying  hero,  who  had  heard  all,  you 

forget 
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pr^H  the  mofi  eminent  of  my  pralfes^  wilU  you  dwell  fi  much 
elk  ihofe  vulgw  atoantages^  in  which  fortune  %ad  a  principal 
fiare,  iTdU  have  iiot  •  obftrvedj  that  no  cititiien  has  ever  yet 
worne  mourning  on  my  account  *• 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the 
Ibcial  virtues  become,  if  poffible,  dill  more  eflTentially 
fequifitie ;  there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  cafe,  to 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  thetti,  or  pr'efcrve  the  perfon 
from  our  fevereft  hatred,  as  well  as  contempt.  A  high 
ambition,  an  elevated  courage,  is  apt,  fays  CicERo,  in 
Icfs  perfect  characters,  to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent 
ferocity.  The  more  focial  and  fofter  virtues  are  there 
chiefly  to  be  regarded,  Thefe  are  always  good  and 
amiable  f. 

The  principal  advantage,  which  Juvenal  difcovers 
in  the  extenfive  capacity  of  the  human  fpecies  is,  that  it 
renders  our  benevolence  alfo  more  extenfive,  and  gives 
US  larger  opportunities  of  fpreading  our  kindly  influence 
than  what  are  indulged  to  the  inferior  creation  {.  It 
mud,  indeed,  be  confeflied,  that,  by  doing  good  only, 
can  a  man  truly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  eminent* 
His  ^xalced  ftation,  of  itfclf,  but  the  more  expofes  him 
to  danger  and  tempeft.  His  fole  prerogative  is  to  a£Ford 
Ihelter  to  inferiors,  who  rcpofe  themfclves  under  his 
cover  and  protedion. 

But  I  forget,  that  it  is  not  my  prefent  bufinefs  to  re* 
commend  generofity  and  benevolence,  or  to  paint,  in 
their  true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  (bcial 
virtues.  Thefe,  indeed^  fufliciently  engage  every  heart, 
on  the  firft  apprehenfion  of  theoi  i  and  it  is  difficult  to 
abftaio  from  fome  fally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  they 
occur  in  difcourfe  or  reafoning.    fiut  our  obje£l  here 

•  PtWT.  in  Per  lets.  ^I-  Cic.  de  OfficHs,  lib.  u 

X  SattZf.  139.  ftfeq* 
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being  moi^  tb«  fpeculative,  than  the  pfraiiical  part  of 
morals,  it  will  fufl^ce  to  remark,  (what  will  readily,  I 
believe,  be  allowed)  that  no  qualities  are  more  inti tied 
to  the  general  good-will  and  approbation  of  mankind, 
than  beneficence  and  humanity,  friendftip  and  gratitude, 
natural  affe<9ion  and  public  ^irit,  or  whatever  proceeds 
.from  a  tender  fympathy  with  others,  and  a  generous  con* 
cern  for, our  kind  and  fpecies.  Thefe,  wherever  they 
appear,  feem  to  transfdfe  ihemfelves,  in-  a  manner,  into 
each  beholder^  and  to  call  forth,  in  their  own  behalft 
the  fame  favourable  and  afieciionau  fentimenls,  which 
they  exert  on  all  around. 

P    A    R    T      IIL 

We  may  obfcrve,  that,  in  difplaying  the  praifes  of  any 
humane,    beneficent  man,    there    is  one   circuniftance 
which  never  fails  to  be  amply  infifted  on,  namely,  the 
happinefs  and  fatisfadtion,  derived  to  fociety  from  his 
intercourfe  and  good  offices.     To  his  parents,  we  are 
apt  to  fay,  he  endears  himfelf  by  his  pious  attachment 
and  duteous  care,  flill  more  than  by  the  connexions  of 
nature.     His  children  never  feel  his  authority,  but  when 
employed  for  their  advantage.     With  him,  the  ties  of 
love  are  confolidated  by  beneficence  and  friendfhip.   The 
ties  of  friendfhip  approach,  in  a  fond  obfervance  of  each 
obliging  office,  to  thofe  of  love,  and  inclination.     His 
domeflics  and  dependants  have  in  him  a  fure  refource; 
and  no  longer  dread  the  power  of  fortune,  but  fo  far  as 
ihc  exercifes  it  over  him.     From  him  the  hungry  receive 
food,   the  naked  eloathing,    the  ignorant  and  flothful 
ikill  and  induftry.     Like  the  fun,  an  inferior  minifter  #f 
providence,  he  cheers,  invigorate3>  and  fuflains  the  fur- 
rounding  world. 

Vol.  II.  R  If 
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If  confined  to  private  life,  the,fphere  of  his  zGdvitj  is 
narrower;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle* 
If  exalted  into  a  higher  ftation,  mankind  and  pofterity 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

As  thefe  topics  of  praife  never  fail  to  be  employed,  and 
with  fuccefs,  where  we  would  infpire  efteem  for  any  one; 
may  it  not  theifte  be  concluded,  that  the  U  T I L I T  Y, 
refulting  from  the  focial  virtues,  forms,  at  leaft,  a  part  of 
their  merit,  and  is  one  fource  of  that  approbation  and 
regard  fo  univerfally  paid  to  them. 

When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  a  plant  as 
ufiful  and  bifieficialy  we  give  it  an  applaufe  and  recom- 
mendation fuited  to  its  nature.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
refledion  on  the  baneful  influence  of  any  of  thefe  inferior 
beings  always  infpires  us  with  the  fentiment  of  averfion. 
The  eye  is  pleafed  with  the  profped  of  corn-fields  and 
loaded  vineyards ;  horfes  grazing,  and  flocks  pafturihg : 
But  flies  the  view  of  briars  and  brambles,  affording  (bel- 
ter to  wolves  and  ferpents. 

A  machine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  veftment,  a  houfe 
well  contrived  for  ufe  and  conveniency,  is  fo  far  beauti- 
ful, and  is  contemplated  with  pleafure  and  approbation. 
An  experienced  eye  is  here  fenfible  to  many  excellencies, 
which  efcape  perforis  ignorant  and  uninftruAed. 

Can  any  thing  ftronger  be  faid  in  praife  of  a  profeffion, 
fuch  as  merchandize  or  manufacture,  than  to  obierve 
the  advantages  which  it  procures  to  fociety  ?  And  is  not 
a  monk  and  inquifitor  enraged  when  we  treat  his  order  as 
ufelefs  or  pernicious  to  mankind  i 

The  hiftorian  exults  in  difplaying  the  benefit  arifing 
from  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romances  alleviates  or 
denies  the  bad  confequences  afcribed  to  his  manner  of 
compofition. 

In 
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in  general,  what  praife  is  implied  in  the  fimple  epithet 
ufeful!  What  reproach  in  the  contrary  ! 

Your  Gods^  fays  Cicero  *j  in  oppofition  to  the 
Epicureans,  cannot  juftly  claim  any  worship  or  adora- 
tion, with  whatever  iDnagin^y  perfedions  you  may  fup«r 
poie  them  endowed.  They  are  totally  ufelefs  and  un« 
active.  Even  the  E  G  YP  TI A N  S,  whom  you  fo  much 
ridicule,  never  confecrated  any  animal  but  on  account 
oF  its  utility. 

The  fceptics  aflert  f,  though  abfurdly,  that  the  origin 
of  all  religious  worihip  was  derived  from  the  utility  of 
inanimate  obje£ls,  as  the  fun  and  moon,  to  the  fupport 
and  well-being  of  mankind.  This  is  alfo  the  common 
reafen  affigned  by  hiftorians,  for  the  deification  of  emi« 
ncnt  heroes  and  legiflators  %• 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  chil- 
dren ;  meritorious  ads,  according  to  the  religion  of  Zo« 

ROASTER. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumftance  of 
public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view ;  and  wherever 
difputes  arife,  either  in  philofophy  or  common  life,  con- 
cerning the  bounds  of  duty,  the  queftion  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by  afcer- 
taining,  on  any  fide,  the  true  interefts  of  mankind.  If 
any  falfe  opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  has  been 
found  to  prevail;  as  foon  as  farther  experience  and 
founder  reafoning  have  given  us  jufter  notions  of  human 
affairs;  we  retrad  our  fitfl  fentiment,  and  adjuft  anew 
the  boundaries  of  moral  good  and  ^il. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praifed ; 
becaulc  it  feems  to  carry  relief  to  the  diftrefied  and  indi- 

^  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i. 

-f  Sezt.  Emp.  adverfuiMATR.  Iib.viii« 

X  Diop.  Sic.  paffim. 
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gent :  But  when  we  obferve  the  encouragement  thence 
arifing  to  idlenefs  and  debauchery,  we  regard  that  fpectes 
of  charity  rather  as  a  weaknefs  than  a  virtue. 

Tyrannicidi^  or  the  aiTaffination  of  ufurpers  and  oppref** 
five  princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times  \  be- 
caufe  it  both  freed  piaukind  from  many  of  thefe  monflers, 
and  feemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe,  whom  the  fword 
or  poinard  could  not  reach.  But  hiftory  and  experi* 
ence  having  fmce  convinced  us,  that  this  pra(9ice  en* 
creafes  the  jealoufy  and  cruelty  of  princes,  a  Timoleom 
and  a  Brutus,  though  treated  with  indulgence  \>n  ac- 
count of  the  prejudices  of  their  times,  are  now  cond- 
dered  as  very  improper  models  fdr  imitation. 

Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  benefi- 
cence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  the  homely  bread  of 
the  honed  and  induflrious  is  often  thereby  converted  into 
delicious  cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we  foon  re- 
tra£t  our  heedlefs  praifes.  The  regrets  of  a  prince^  for 
having  loft  a  day,  were  noble  and  generous  :  But  had  he 
intended  to  have  fpent  it  in  aSs  of  generofity  to  his 
greedy  courtiers,  it  was  belter  loft  than  mifemployed 
after  that  manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleafures  and  conve- 
niencies  of  life,  had  long  been  fuppofed  the  fource  of 
every  corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate 
caufe  of  faAion,  fedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  lofs 
of  liberty.  It  was,  therefore,  univerfally  regarded  as  a 
vice,  and  was  an  obje£t  of  declamation  to  all  fatyrifts, 
and  fevere  moralifts.  Thofe,  who  prove,  or  attempt  to 
prove,  that  fuch  refinements  rather  tend  to  the  encreaie 
of  induftry^  civility,  and  arts,  regulate  anew  our  nrnal 
as  well  as  political  fentiments,  and  reprefent,  as  laudable 
and  innocent,  what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  perni- 
cious and  blameable. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  fcems  undeniable,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  fentiment  in  human  nature  as  benevolence; 
that  nothing  can  beftow  more  merit  on  any  human 
creature  than  the  pofleflion  of  it  in  an  eminent  degree  ; 
and  that  a  party  at  lead,  of  its  merit  arises  from  its  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  interefts  of  our  fpecies,  and  beftow 
bappinefs  on  human  fociety.  We  carry  our  view  into 
the  falutary  confeijuences  of  fuch  a  ^harafier  and  difpofi* 
tion ;  and  whatever  has  fo  benign  an  influence,  and  for- 
wards fo  defirable  an  end,  is  beheld  with  complacency 
and  pleafure.  The  focial  virtues  are  never  regarded 
without  their  beneficial  tendencies,  nor  viewed  as  barren 
and  unfruitful.  The  bappinefs  of  mankind,  the  order  of 
fociety,  the  harmony  of  families,  the  mutual  fupport  of 
friends,  are  always  confidered  as  the  refult  of  their  gentle 
dominion  over  the  breafts  of  men. 

How  confxderable  a  part  of  their  merit  we  ought  to 
afcribe  to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from  future  dif- 
quifuions  * ;  as  well  as  the  reafon,  why  this  circum- 
ftance  has  fuch  a  command  over  our  efteem  and  appro- 
bation f. 

*  Sea    3d  and  4tli.  f  Sed.  5tb. 
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'Of  Justice. 

« 

P  A  R  T  .1. 

THAT  Justice  is  ufeful  to  fociety,  and  confe- 
'  quently  that  part  of  its  merit,  at  leaft^  muft  arife 
from  that  confideration,  it  would  be  a  Aipcrfluous  under- 
taking to  prove.  That  public  utility  is  the/bU  origin  of 
jufiice,  and  that  refledions  on  the  beneficial  confequences 
of  this  virtue  are  the  foU  foundation  of  its  merit  i  this 
propoiition9  being  more  curious  and  important,  will 
better  deftrve  our  examination  and  enquiry. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  nature  has  beftowed  on  the  hu- 
man race  fuch  profufe  abundance  of  all  ixtnmal  conveni- 
encies,  that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  event, 
without  any  care  or  induftry  on  our  part,  every  indivi. 
dual  finds  himfelf  fully  provided  with  whatever  his  moft 
Toracious  appetites  can  want,  or  luxurious  imagination 
wiih  or  defire.  His  natural  beauty,  we  (hall  fuppofe, 
furpafies  all  acquired  ornaments :  The  perpetual  cle- 
mency of  the  feafon  renders  ufelefs  all  cloaths  or  cover- 
ing :  The  raw  herbage  affords  him  the  moft  delicious 
fare ;  the  clear  fountain,  the  richeft  beverage.  No  la- 
borious occupation  required  :  No  tillage  :  No  naviga- 
tion. Mu^c,  poetry,  and  contemplation  form  his  fole 
bufinefs :  Converfation,  mirth,   and  friendihip  his  fole 

amufement. 
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It  feems  evident,  that,  in  fuch  a  happy  ftate,  eveiy 
other  focial  virtue  would  fiourifli,  and  receive  tenfold 
encreafe;  but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  juftice 
would  never  once  have  been  dreamed  of.  For  what 
purpofe  nnake  a  partition  of  goods,  where  every  one  has 
already  more  than  enough  ?  Why  give  rife  to  propertyy 
where  there  cannot  poflibly  be  any  injury  ?  Why  call 
this  object  mine^  when,  upon  the  /eizing  of  it  by  another, 
I  need  but  ftrctch  out  my  hand  to  poffefs  myfelf  of  what 
is  equally  valuable  ?  JuAice,  in  that  cafe,  being  totally 
USELESS,  would  be  an  idle  ceremonial,  and  could 
never  poflibly  have  place  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues. 

We  fee,  even  in  the  prefent  necciritous  condition  of 
mankind,  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  beftowed  by  na- 
ture in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always  in 
common  among  the  whole  hunian  race,  and  make  no 
fubdivifions  of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air, 
though  the  moft  neceffary  of  all  6bje(3s,  are  not  chal- 
lenged as  the  property  of  individuals  ;  nor  can  any  man 
commit  injuftice  by  the  moft  lavish  ufe  and  enjoyment  of 
thefe  bleiEngs.  In  fertile  extenfive  countries,  with  few 
inhabitants,  land  is  regarded  on  the  fame  footing.  And 
no  topic  is  fo  much  infifted  on  by  thofe,  who  defend  the 
liberty  of  the  feas,  as  the  unexhaufted  ufe  of  them  in 
navigation.  Were  the  advantages,  procured  by  naviga- 
tion, as  inexhauftible,  thefe  reafoners  had  never  had  any 
adverfaries  to  refute ;  nor  had  any  claims  ever  been  ad- 
vanced of  a  feparate,  exclufive  dominion  over  the  ocean. 

It  may  happen,  in  fome  countries,  at  fome  periods^ 
that  there  be  eftabliflied  a  property  in  water,  none  in 
land  *  i  if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can  be 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be  found,  with 
difficulty,  and  in  very  fmall  quantities. 

*  Gknk«i^;  chap.  xiii.  and  xii. 

Again; 
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Again ;  fuppofe,  that,  though  the  neceflities  of  hu- 
man race  continue  the  fame 'as  at  prefent,  yet  the  mind  is 
fo  enlarged,  and  fo  leplete  with  friendfhip  and  genero* 
ficy,  that  every  man  has  the  utmoft  tendernefs  for  every 
man,  and  feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own  intereft 
than  for  that  of  his  fellows :  It  kcms  evident,  that  the 
U  S  E  of  juftice  would,  in  this  cafe,  be  fufpended  by 
fuch  an  exteniive  benevolence,  nor  would  the  divisions 
and  barriers  of  property  and  obligation  have  ever  been 
thought  of.  Why  fhould  I  bind  another,  by  a  deed  or 
pcomife,  to  do  me  any  good  office,  when  I  know  that 
he  is  already  prompted,  by  the  fti-ongeft  inclination,  to 
feek  my  happinefs,  and  would,  of  himfelf,  perform  the 
deiired  fervice;  except  the  hurt,  he  thereby  receives,  be 
greater  than  the  benefit  accruing  to  me  ?  In  which  cafe, 
he  knows,  that,  from  my  innate  humanity  and  friend-* 
fbip,  I  fhould  be  the  firft  to  oppofe  myfelf  to  his  impru- 
deiJL  generofity.  Why  raife  land-marks  between  my 
neighbour's  field  and  mine,  when  my  heart  has  made 
no  divifion  between  our  interefts  ;  but  ihares  all  his  joys 
and  forrows  with  the  (ame  force  and  vivacity  as  if  origi- 
nally my  own  ?  Every  man,  upon  this  fupp.Tition,  be- 
ing a  fecond  felf  to  another,  would  truft  all  his  interefts 
to  the  difcrecion  of  every  man  ;  without  jealoufy,  with- 
out partition,  without  di(lin£lion.  And  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  would  form  only  one  family  ^  where  all 
would  lie  in  common,  and  be  ufjd  freely,  without  rer 
gard  to  property ;  but  cautioufly  too,  with  as  entire 
regard  to  the  neceffities  of  each  individual,  as  if  oyr  own 
interefts  were  moft  intimately  concerned. 

In  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  human  heart,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  compleat  inftances  of  fuch 
enlarged  affections  \  but  ftiil  we  may  obferve,  that  th« 
cafe  of  families  approaches  towards  it ;  and  the  flronger 

9  the 
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the  mutual  benevolence  is  among  the  individuals,  the 
nearer  it  approaches ;  till  all  diftindion  of  property  be, 
io  a  great  meafure,  loft  and  confounded  among  them. 
Between  married  perfons,  the  .cement  of  friendlhip  is  by 
the  laws  fuppofed  fo  ftrong  as  to  abolilh  all  divifion  of 
pofieffioDS  ;  and  has  often,  in  reality,  the  force  afcribed 
to  tc.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that,  during  the  ardour  of 
new  enthufiarms,  when  every  principle  is  inflamed  into 
extravagance,  the  community  of  goods  has  frequently 
been  attempted  )  and  nothing  but  experience  of  its  in* 
conveniencies,  from  the  returning  or  difguifed  felfifhnefs 
of  mefty  could  make  the  imprudent  fanatics  adopt  anew 
the  ideas  of  ^uflice  and  of  feparate  property.  So  true 
is  ft^  that  this  virtue  derives  its  exiftence  entirely  from 
its  iKceflaiy  u/e  to  the  intercourfe  and  focial  ftate  of  man- 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverfe  the 
foregoing  fuppofitions ;  and  carrying  every  thing  to  the 
«^pofite  extreme,  conilder  what  would  be  the  ttk&of 
thefe  new  fituations.  Suppofe  a  fociety  to  fall  into  fuck 
want  of  all  common  neceiTaries,  that  the  utmoft  fruga* 
lity  and  induftry  cannot  preferve  the  greateft  number 
from  perifhing,  and  the  whole  from  extreme  mifery :  It 
will  readily,  I  believe,  be  adtnitted,  that  the  Arid  laws 
of  jufttce  are  fufpended,  in  fuch  a  preffing  emergence, 
and  give  place  to  the  ftronger  motives  of  neceffity  and 
fdf  prefervation.  Is  it  any  crime,  after  a  ihipwreck,  to 
feize  whatever  means  or  inftrument  of  fafety  one  can 
lary  bold  of,  without  regard  to  former  limitations  of  pro* 
perty  ?  Or  if  a  city  befieged  were  perifhing  with  hunger; 
can  we  imagine,  that  men  will  fee  any  means  of  prefer- 
Yation  before  them,  and  lofe  their  lives,  from  a  fcrupu-* 
lous  regard  to  what,  in  other  fituations,  woujd  be  the 
rules  of  equity  and  juftice  ?  The  USE  and  TEN- 
DENCY 
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DENCY  of  that  virtue  is  to  procure  happinefs  and 
fecurityt  by  preferving  order  in  fociety :  But  where  the 
ibciety  is  ready  to  perifh  from  extreme  neceiEty,  no 
greater  evil  can  be  dreaded  from  violence  and  injuftice ; 
and  every  man  may  now  provide  for  himfelf  by  all  the 
means,  which  prudence  can  diSate,  or  humanity  per* 
mit.  The  public,  even  in  lefs  urgent  neceflities,  opens 
granaries,  without  the  confent  of  proprietors;  asjufily 
fuppofing,  that  the  authority  of  magiftracy  may,  con- 
fident with  equity,  extend  fo  far  :  But  were  any  num- 
ber of  men  to  aflemble,  without  the  tye  of  laws  or  civil 
jurifdi&ioni  would  an  equal  partition  of  bread  in  a 
famine,  though  eSeSttd  by  power  and  even  violence,  be 
regarded  as  criminal  or  injurious  ? 

Suppofe  likewife,  that  it  fliould  be  a  virtuous  man's 
fate  to  fall  into  the  fociety  of  ruffians,  remote  from  the 
prote£lion  of  laws  and  government ;  what  condu£l  muft 
he  embrace  in  that  melancholy  fituation  ?  He  fees  fuch 
a  defperate  rapacioufnefs  prevail ;  fuch  a  difregard  to 
equity,  fuch  contempt  of  order,  fuch  ftupid  blindnefs  to 
future  confequences,  as  muft  immediately  have  the  moft 
tragical  conclufion,  and  muft  terminate  in  deftruSion  to 
the  greater  number,  and  in  a  total  diflblution  of  fociety 
to  the  reft.  He,  mean  while,  can  have  no  other  expe- 
dient than  to  arm  himfelf,  to  whomever  the  fword  he 
(eizes,  or  the  buckler,  may  belong  :  To  make  provifion 
of  all  means  of  defence  and  fecurity  :  And  his  particular 
regard  to  juftice  being  no  longer  of  USE  to  his, own 
fafety  or  that  of  others,  he  muft  confult  the  didiates  of 
felf- prefer vation  alone,  without  concern  for  thofe  wh« 
no  longer  merit  his  care  and  attention. 

When  any  man,  even  in  political  fociety,  retiders 
himfelf,  by  his  crimes,  obnoxious  to  the  public,  he  is 
puniihed  by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  perfon  j  that  is, 

the 
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die  ordinary  rules  of  juftice  are,  with  regard  to  him, 
iufpended  for  a  moment^  and  it  becomes  equitable  to 
hiiiSt  on  him,  for  the  henefit  of  fociety,  what,  orher* 
wiky  he  could  not  fufier  without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war ;  what  is  it  but 
a  fufpenfion  of  juflice  among  the  warring  parties,  who 
perceive,  that  this  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any  uft  or 
advantage  to  them  ?  The  laws  of  war,  which  then  fuc- 
ceed  to  thofe  of  equity  and  juftice,  are  rules  calculated 
for  the  advantage  and  utility  of  that  particular  ftate,  in 
which  men  are  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  na-* 
tion  engaged  with  barbarians,  who  obferved  no  rules 
even  of  war;  the  former  mud  alfo  fufpend  their  obfer- 
vance  of  them,  where  they  no  longer  ferve  to  any  pur- 
pofe ;  and  muft  render  every  ad^ion  or  rencounter  as 
bloody  and  pernicious  as  pofTible  to  the  firft  aggreflbrs. 

Thus,  the  rules  of  equity  or  juftice  depend  entirely 
on  the  particular  ftate  and  condition,  in  which  men  are 
placed,  and  owe  their  origin  and  exiftence  to  that 
UTILITY,  which  refuhsto  the  public  from  their  ftrid 
and  regular  obfervance.  Kevcrfe,  in  any  confiderable 
circumftance,  the  condition  of  men :  Produce  extreme 
abundance  or  extreme  neceflity  :  implant  in  the  human 
breaft  perfect  moderation  and  humanity,  or  perfc(£l  rapa- 
cioufixfs  and  malice:  By  rendering  juftice  totally  ufeUfsy 
you  thereby  totally  deftroy  its  eflcnce,  and  fufpend  its 
obii^atiou  upon  mankind. 

The  common  fituation  of  fockty  is  a  medium  amidft 
ail  thefe  extremes.  We  are  naturally  partial  to  ourfelvcs, 
and  to  our  friends  ;  but  are  capable  of  learning  the  ad- 
vantage refulting  from  a  more  equitable  conduct.  Few 
enjoyments  are  given  us  from  the  open  and  liberal  hand 
of  nature  \    but  by  art,  labour,    and   induftry,  we  can 

extrad 
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€Xtrad  them  in  great  abundance.  Hence  the  ideas  of 
property  become  neceflary  in  all  civil  fociety :  Hence 
juft  ce  derives  its  urefulners  Co  the  public  :  And  heooe 
alone  arifes  its  merit  and  mora!  obligation. 

Tbefe  condufions  are  fo  natural  and  obvious,  that  they 

have  not  efcaped  even  the  pcets,  in  their  defcriptions  of 

the  felicity,  attending  the  golden  age  or  the  reign  of 

Saturn.     The  feafons^  in  that  firft  peripd  of  nature, 

were  fo  temperate,  if  we  credit  thefe  agreeable  fi6liofis, 

that  there  was  no  neceHity  for  men  to  provide  tbemfelves 

With  cloaths  and  houfes,  as  a  fecuricy  againft  the  violence 

of  heat  and  cold :    The  rivers  flowed  with  wine  and 

milk ;    The  oiiks  yielded  honey ;  and  nature  fpontaoe- 

oufly  produced  her  greateft  delicacies.     Nor  were  thefe 

the   chief  advantages   t>f   that  happy  age.      Tempefts 

were  not  alone  removed  from  nature;  but  thole  more 

furious  tempers  were  unknown  to  human  breads,  which 

how  caufe  fuch  uproar,    and  engender  fuch  confufion. 

AvaHce,  ambition,  cruelty,  felfiflinefs,  were  never  heard 

of:    Cordial  aflFe£tion,  compaflion,  fympath'y,  were  the 

only  movements  with  which  the  mind  was  yet  acquainted. 

Even  the  punSilious  didindlion  of  mine  and  thine  was 

banifhed  from  among  that  happy  race  of  mortals,  and 

carried  with  it  the  very  notion  of  property  and  obliga-^ 

tlony  jufttce  and  injuftice. 

This  poetr€aJ  fidion  of  the  golden  age  is,  in  foine  ft- 
fpei^s.,  of  a  piece  with  the  phihfiphical  dQXon  of  xhtjiate 
rf nature ;  only  that  the  former  is  reprefented  as  the  moft 
charming  and  moft  peaceable  condition,  which  can  pof> 
fibly  be  imagined  i  whereas  the  latter  is  painted  out  as  a 
fiate  of  mutual  war  and  violence,  attended  with  the  moft 
extreme  neceflity.  On  the  firft  origin  of  mankind,  as 
we  are  told,  their  Ignorance  and  favage  nature  were  fo 
prevalent,  that  they  could  give  no  mutual  truft,  but  muft 

each 
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each  depend  upon  himfelf^  and  his  own  force  or  cun- 
ning for  prote£lion  and  fecurity.  No  law  was  heard 
of :  No  rule  of  juftice  known  :  No  <Iiftin£lion  of  pro- 
perty regarded :  Power  was  the  only  raeafure  of  right ; 
and  a  perpetual  war  of  all  againft  all  was  the  refult  of 
men's  untamed  felfiflinefs  and  barbarity  *• 

Whether  fuch  a  condition  of  human  nature  could  ever 
cxift)  or  if  it  did,  could  continue  fo  long  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  a  JlaU^  may  juftly  be  doubted.  Men  are 
neceflarily  born  in  a  family-fociety,  at  leaft;  and  are 
trained  up  by  their  parents  to  fome  rule  of  condud  and 
behaviour.  But  this  muft  be  admitted,  that,  if  fuch  a 
ftate  of  mutual  war  and  violence  was  ever  real,  the  fuf<- 
pension  of  all  laws  of  juftice,  from  their  abfolute  inuti- 
lity,  is  a  neceflary  and  infallible  confequence. 

The  more  we  vary  oilt  views  of  human  life,  and  the 
newer  and  more  unufual  the  lights  are,  in  which  we  fur- 
▼ey  it,  the  more  fliall  we  be  convinced,  that  the  origin 
here  afligned  for  the  virtue  of  juftice  is  real  and  fatis- 
fadory^ 

Were  there  a  fpecies  of  creatures,  intermingled  with 
men,  which,  though  rational,  were  poflefled  of  fuch  in* 
ferior  ftrength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  all  refiftance,  and  could  never,  upon  the 
higheft  provocation,  make  us  feel  the  effe^  of  their 
refentment ;  the  neceflary  confequence,  I  think,  is,  that 
we  fltould  be  bound,  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  give 
gentle  ufage  to  thefe  creatures,  but  ihould  not,  properly 
fpeaklng,  lie  under  any  reftraint  of  juftice  with  regard 
to  them,  nor  could  they  poflefs  any  right  or  property, 
exdufive  of  fuch  arbitrary  lords.  Our  intercourfe  with 
them  could  not  be  called  fociety,  which  fuppofes  a  degree 

•  See  NOTE  [T]. 
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of  equality ;  but  abfolute  commaad  on  the  one  fide,  and 
fervile  obedience  on  the  other.  Whatever  we  cover* 
they  muft  inftantly  refign :  Our  permifllon  is  the  only 
tenure,  by  which  they  hold  their  poiTeflions:  Our  com- 
paffion  and  kindnefs  the  only  check,  by  which  they  curb 
our  lawlefs  will :  And  as  no  inconvenience  ever  rcfults 
from  the  exercife  of  a  power,  (o  firmly  eftabliihed  ia 
nature,  the  reftraints  of  juftice  and  property,  being  to- 
tally u/eUfSf  would  never  have  place  io  fo  unequal  a  con- 
federacy. 

This  is  plainly  the  iltuation  of  men,  with  regard  to 
animals ;  and  how  far  thefe  may  be  faid  to  poiTefs  reafon, 
I  leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  fuperioritjr 
of  civilized  Europeans  above  barbarous  Indians^ 
tempted  us  to  imagine  ourfelves  on  the  fame  footing  with 
regard  to  them,  and  made  us  throw  off  all  reftraints  of 
juftice,  and  even  of  humanity,  in  our  treatment  of  chem« 
In  many  nations,  the  female  fex  are  reduced  to  like 
flavery,  and  are  rendered  incapable  of  all  property,  in 
oppoficion  to  their  lordly  mafters.  But  though  the 
mahes,  when  united,  have,  in  a!l  countries,  bodily  force 
fufficient  to  maintain  this  fevere  tyranny  ;  yet  fuch  are 
the  infinuation,  addrcfs,  and  charms  of  their  fair  com- 
panions, that  women  are  commonly  able  to  break  the 
confederacy,  and  fliare  with  the  other  fex  in  ail  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  fociety* 

Were  the  human  fpecies  fo  frarned  by  nature  as  that 
each  individual  podeffed  within  himfeif  every  faculty,  re* 
quifite  both  for  his  own  prefervation  and  for  the  propa* 
gation  of  his  kind  :  Were  all  fociety  and  intcrcourfc  cut 
off  between  man  and  man,  by  the  primary  intention  of 
the  fupreme  Creator :  It  feems  evident,  that  fo  folitary 
a  being  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  juilice,  as  of 
focial  difcQurfe  and  converfation.  Where  mutual  re* 
8  ga/ds 
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gards  and  forbearance  ferve  to  no  manner  of  purpofct 
they  would  never  dire£l  the  condu£l  of  any  reafenabie 
man.  The  headlong  courfe  of  the  paffions  would  be 
checked  by  no  reflexion  on  future  confequences.  And 
as  each  man  is  here  fuppofed  to  love  himfelf  alone,  and 
to  depend  only  on  himfelf  and  his  own  a£livity  for  fafety 
and  happinefs,  he  would,  on  every  occafion,  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  power,  challenge  the  preference  above  every 
other  being,  to  none  of  which  he  is  bound  by  any  ties» 
either  of  naturp  or  of  intereft. 

But  fuppofe  the  conjundion  of  the  fexes  to  be  efta« 
bllflied  in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arifes ;  and  parti- 
cular  rules'  being  found  requifite  for  its  fubfiftanccy 
thefe  are  immediately  embraced ;  though  without  com- 
prehending the  rdl  of  mankind  within  their  prefcriptions. 
Suppofe,  that  feveral  families  unite  together  into  one  fo« 
ciety,  which  is  totally  disjoined  from  all  others,  the 
rules,  which  preferve  peace  and  order,  enlarge  themfelves 
to  the  utmoft  extent  of  that  fociety  -,  but  becoming  then 
entirely  ufelcfs,  lofe  their  force  when  carried  one  ftep 
farther.  But  again  fuppofe,  that  feveral  di(l;in£l  focieties 
maintain  a  kind  of  intercourfe  for  mutual  convenience 
and  advantage,  the  boundaries  of  juflice  ftill  grow  larger, 
in  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  men's  views,  and  the 
force  of  their  mutual  connexions.  Hiftory,  experience, 
reafon  fufficiently  inftrudt  us  in  this  natural  progrels  of 
human  fentiments,  and  in  the  gradual  enlargement  of 
our  regards  to  juflice,  in  proportion  as  we  become  ac* 
quainted  with  the  extenfive  utility  of  that  virtue* 

PART    II. 

If  we  examine  t\it  particular  laws,  by  which  juftice  is 
dircAedi  and  property  determined  \  we  ihall  ftill  be  pre- 

fented 
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fented  with  the  fame  conclufion.  The  good  of  mankind 
is  the  only  ohjc£t  of  all  thefe  laws  and  regulations.  Not 
only  it  is  requiiite,  for  the  peace  and  intereft  of  fociety, 
that  men's  pofleffions  (bould  be  feparated  ;  but  the  rules, 
which  we  follow,  in  making  the  feparation,  are  fuch  as 
can  beft  be  contrived  to  ferve  farther  the  intereAs  of 
focicty. 

We  (hall  fuppofe,  that  a  creature,  pofiefTed  of  reafon, 
but  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates  with 
himfelf  what  RULES  of  juftice  or  property  would  beft 
promote  public  iatereft,  and  eftablifh  peace  and  fecurity 
among  mankind :  His  moft  obvious  thought  would  be, 
to  afiign  the  largeft  poiTef&ons  to  the  moft  extenfive  vir* 
tue,  and  give  every  one  the  power  of  doing  good,  pro- 
portioned to  his  inclination.  In  axperfecl  theocracy, 
where  a  being,  infinitely  intelligent,  governs  by  particu- 
lar volitions,  this  rule  would  certainly  have  place,  and 
might  ferve  to  the  wifeft  purpofes :  But  were  mankind  to 
execute  fuch  a  law  ;  fo  great  is  the  uncertainty  of  merit, 
both  from  its  natural  obfcurity,  and  from  the  felf-conceit 
of  each  individual,  that  no  determinate  rule  of  conduct 
would  ever  refult  from  it;  and  the  total  difTolution  of 
fociety  muft  be  the  immediate  confequence.  Fanatics 
may  fuppofe,  that  dominion  is  founded  on  grace^  and  that 
faints  alone  inherit  the  earth  ;  but  the  civil  magiftrate  very 
juftly  puts  thefe  fublime  theorifts  on  the  fame  footing 
with  common  robbers,  and  teaches  them  by  the  fcvereft 
difcipline,  that  a  rule,  which,  in  fpcculation,  may  feem 
the  moft  advantageous  to  fociety,  may  yet  be  found,  in 
practice,  totally  pernicious  and  deftruQive. 

That  there  were  religious  fanatics  of  this  kind  in  Eng- 
Z.AND,  during  the  civil  wars,  we  learn  from  hiftory  ; 
though  it  is  probable,  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  thefe 
principles   excited    fuch  horror  in    mankind,    as    foon 
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obliged  the  dangerous  enthufiafts  to  renounce,  or  at  leaft 
conceal  their  tenets.  Perhaps,  the  Uvelkrsy  who  claimed 
an  equal  diftrlbution  of  property,  were  a  kind  of  political 
fanatics,  which  arofc  from  the  religious  fpecies,  and  more 
openly  avowed  their  pretcnfions  ;  as  carrying  a  more 
plaufible  appearance,  of  being  pradlicabte  in  themfekes, 
as  well  as  ufcfuUo  human  fociety. 

It  muft,  indeed,  be  confefTcd,  that  nature  is  (6  liberal 
to  mankind,  that,  were  all  her  prefents  equally  divided 
among  the  fpecies,  and  improved  by  art  and  induftry, 
every  individual  would  enjoy  all  the  neccffaries,  and  even 
moft  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  nor  would  ever  be  liable  to 
any  ills,  but  fuch  as  might  accidentally  arife  from  the 
fickly  frame  and  conftitution  of  his  body.  It  muft  alfo 
be  confcfTed,  that,  wherever  we  depart  from  this  equality, 
we  rob  the  poor  of  more  fatisfa6tion  than  we  add  to  the 
rich,  and  that  the  flight  gratification  of  a  frivolous  vanity, 
in  one  individual,  frequently  cofts  more  than  bread  to 
many  families,  and  even  provinces.  It  may  appear 
withal,  that  the  rule  of  equality,  as  it  would  be  highly 
ufeful^i  is  not  altogether  impra^icable ;  but  has  taken 
place,  at  leaft,  in  an  imperfed  degree,  in  fome  repub- 
lics;  particularly  that  of  Sparta  ;  where  it  was  at- 
tended, as  it  is  faid,  with  the  moft  beneficial  confe* 
quences.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  Agarian  laws,  fo 
frequently  claimed  in  Rome,  and  carried  to  execution  in 
many  Greek  cities,  proceeded,  all  of  them,  from  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  utility  of  this  principle* 

But  hiftorians,  and  even  common  fenfe,  may  inform 
us,  that,  however  fpccious  thefe  ideas  of  ^/r/>^  equality 
may  feem,  they  are  really,  at  bottom,  impraSlicabU  \  and 
were  they  not  fo,  would  be  extremely  pernicious  to  human 
fociety.  Render  pofleflions  ever  fo  equal,  men's  different 
degrees  of  ajrt,  care,  aod  induftry  will  immediately  break 

that 
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that  equality.  Or  if  you  check  thefe  virtues,  you  re- 
duce focicty  to  the  extremeft  indigence ;  and  inftead  of 
preventing  want  and  beggary  in  a  few,  render  it  unavoid- 
able to  the  whole  community.  The  moft  rigorous  in- 
quifition  too  is  requifite  to  watch  every  inequality  on  its 
firft  appearance;  and  the  moft  fevere  jurifdiflion,  to 
punifh  and  redrefs  it.  But  befides,  that  To  much  autho- 
rity muft  foon  degenerate  into  tyranny,  and  be  exerted 
with  great  partialities ;  who  can  poffibly  be  poffefled  of 
it,  ih  fuch  a  fituation  as  is  here  fuppofed  ?  Perfc<ft  equa- 
lity of  poffeffions,  deftroying  all  fubordination,  weakens 
extremely  the  authority  of  magiftracy,  and  muft  reduce 
all  power  nearly  to  a  level,  as  well  as  property. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  efla- 
blifh  laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  muft  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  fituation  of  man  ;  muft 
reje£l  appearances,  which  may  be  falfe,  though  fpecious; 
and  muft  fearch  for  thofe  rules,  which  are,  on  the  whole^ 
moft  ufeful  and  beneficial.  Vulgar  fenfe  and  flight  expe- 
rience are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe  ;  where  mtn  give  not 
way  to  too  felfifti  avidity,  or  too  extenfive  enthufiafm. 

Who  fees  not,  for  inftance,  that  whatever  is  produced 
or  improved  by  a  n}an*s  art  or  induftry  ought,  for  ever, 
to  be  fecured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encouragement  to 
fuch  ufeful  habits  and  accompliihments  ?  That  the  pro- 
perty ought  alfo  to  defcend  to  children  and  relations,  for 
the  fame  ufeful  purpofe  ?  That  it  may  be  alienated  by 
confent,  in  order  %o  beget  that  commerce  and  intercourfe, 
which  is  fo  beneficial  to  human  fociety  ?  And  that  all  con* 
trads  and  promifes  ought  carefully  to  be  fulfilled,  in  or- 
der to  fecure  mutual  truft  and  confidence,  by  which  the 
general  inUrefi  of  mankind  is  fo  much  promoted  ? 

Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  you 
will  always  find,  that,  whatever  principles  they  fet  out 
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withy  thejf  are  fure  to  terminate  here  at  laft,  and  to  afSgn, 
as  the  ultimate  reafon  for  every  rule  which  they  eftabliCb, 
the  convenience  and  neceffities  of  mankind.  A  concef- 
fion  thus  extorted,  in  oppofition  to  fyftems,  has  more 
authority,  than  if  it  had  been  made  in  profecution  of 
them. 

What  other  reafon,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give, 
why  this  muft  be  mine  and  ih^t yours;  fmce  uninftruded 
nature,  furely,  never  made  any  fuch  diftinflion  ?  The 
objcfts,  which  receive  thofc  appellations,  are,  of  thcm- 
felves,  foreign  to  us;  they  arc  totally  disjoined  and 
feparated  from  us  ;  and  nothing  but  the  general  intercfts 
of  fociety  can  form  the  connexion. 

Sometimes,  the  interefts  of  fociety  may  require  a  rule 
of  juftice  in  a  particular  cafe ;  but  may  not  determine 
any  particular  rule,  among  feveral,  which  are  all  equally 
beneficial.  In  that  cafe,  the  flighteft  analogies  are  laid 
hold  of,  in  order  to  prevent  that  indifference  and  ambi- 
guity, which  would  be  the  fource  of  perpetual  diflention. 
Thus  pofleffion  alone,  and  firft  pofleffion,  is  fuppofed  to 
convey  property,  where  no  body  elfe  has  any  preceding 
claim  and  pretention.  Many  of  the  reafonings  of  lawyers 
are  of  this  analogical  nature,  and  depend  on  very  flight 
connexions  of  the  imagination. 

Does  any  one  fcruple,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  to  vio- 
late all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals,  and 
facriRce  to  public  intereft  a  diftindion,  which  had  been 
eftablifhed  for  the  fake  of  that  intcreft  ?  The  fafety  of 
the  people  is  the  fupreme  law  :  All  other  particular  laws 
are  fubordinate  to  ix,  and  dependant  on  it :  And  if,  in 
the  common  courfe  of  things,  they  be  followed  and  re- 
narded  ;  it  is  only  becaufe  the  public  fafety  and  interefl 
ccmn.oii-y  demand  fo  equal  and  impartial  an  adminiilra- 

tion.  6 
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Sometimes  both  utility  and  analogy  fail,  ana  leave  the 
laws  of  juftice  in  total  uncertainty.  Thus,  it  is  highly 
requifite,  that  prefcription  of  long  pofleffion  (hould  con- 
vey property ;  but  what  number  of  days  or  months  or 
years  fhould  be  fiiiBcient  for  ^hat  purpofe,  it  is  impoffible 
for  reafon  alone  to  determine.  Civil  laws  here  fupply 
ihe  place  of  the  natural  code^  and  aflign  different  terms 
for  prefcription,  according  to  the  different  utilities^  pro- 
pofed  by  the  legiflator.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promifTory 
notes,  by  the  laws  of  moft  countries,  prefcribe  fooner 
than  bonds,  and  mortgages,  and  contradis  of  a  more  for- 
mal nature. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  all  queftions  of  pro- 
perty are  fubordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws, 
which  extend,  reftratn,  modify,  aiid  alter  the  rules  of 
natural  juftice,  according  to  the  particular  convenience  of 
each  community.  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a 
conflant  reference  to  the  conftitution  of  government,  the 
manners,  the  climate,  the  religion,  the  commerce,  the. 
fituation  of  each  foci^ty.  A  late  author  of  genius,  as 
well  as  learning,  has  profecuted  this  fubjedt  at  large, 
and  has  eftablifhed,  from  thefe  principles,  a  fyftem  of 
political  knowledge,  which  abounds  in  ingenious  and 
brilliant  thoughts,  and  is  not  wanting  in  folidity  *. 

fFhat  is  a  man^s property  ?  Any  thing,  which  it  is  law- 
ful for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  ufe.  .  But  what  rule 
have  wey  by  which  we  can  dijiinguijh  thcfe  oljeSis  ?  Here  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  ftatutes,  cuftoms,  precedents,  ana- 
logies, and  a  hundred  other  circumftances ;  fome  of 
which  are  cojnftant  and  inflexible,  fome  variable  and  ar- 
bitrary. But  the  ultimate  point,  in  which  they  all  pro- 
fefledly   terminate,    is,    the   intereft    and    happinefs  of 
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human  foaety.    Where  this  enters  not  into  confidera-r 
tion,   nothing  can   appear  more  whimfical,   unnatural^  . 
and  even  fuperftitious,  than  all  or  moft  of  the  laws  of 
juftice  and  of  property. 

Thofe*  who  ridicule  vulgar  fuperftitions,  and  expofe 
the  folly  of  particular  regards  to  meats,  days,  places, 
poftures,  apparel,  have  an  eafy  taflc ;  while  they  confider 
all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the  objefls,  and  difcover 
no  adequate  caufe  for  that  zScStion  qf  antipathy,  venera- 
tion or  horror,  which  have  fo  mighty  an  influence  over 
a  confiderable  part  of  mankind.  A  Syrian  would  have 
ftarved  rather  than  tafte  pigeon  ;  an  Egyptian  would 
not  have  approached  bacon :  But  if  th^fe  fpecies  of  food 
be  exan^ined  by  the  fenfes  of  fight,  fmell,  or  tafte,  or 
fcrutinized  by  the  fciences  of  chymiftry,  medicine,  or 
phyfics  i  no  difference  is  ever  found  between  them  and 
^ny  other  fp^ies,  nor  can  that  precife  circumftance  be 

pitched  on,  which  may  afford  a  juft  foundation  for  the 



religious  pafGon.  A  fowl  on  Thurfday  is  lawful  food ; 
on  Friday  abominable  :  Eggs,  in  this  houfe,  and  in  this 
diocefe,  are  permitted  during  Lent;  a  hundred  paces 
farther,  to  eat  them  is  a  damnable  fin.  This  earth  or 
building,  yefterday  was  profane }  to-day,  by  the  mutter- 
~ing  of  certain  words,  it  has  become  holy  and  facred* 
Such  refle£Uon^  as  thefe,  in  the  mouth  of  a  philofopher, 
one  may  fafely  fay,  are  top  obvious  to  have  any  influ- 
ence ;  becaufe  they  muft  always,  to  every  man,  occur 
at  firft  fight ;  and  where  they  prevail  not,  of  themfeives, 
they  are  furely  obftru£led  by  education^  prejudice,  and 
pai&on,  not  by  ignorance  or  miftake. 

It  may  appear  to  a  carelefs  view,  or  rather,  a  too  ab- 
ftra<Eled  reflexion,  that  there  enters  a  like  fuperftitton 
into  all  the  fentiments  of  juftice ;  and  that,  if  a  manex- 
pofe  its  obje£t9  or  what  we  call  property,  to  the  fame 
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£:ru4iny  of  fenfe  and  fcience,  he  wHl  not,  by  tb^moil  accu- 
rate enquiry,  find  any  foundation  for  the  difference  made 
by  moral  fentiment.  I  may  lawfully  npurifb  myfelf  from 
this  tree ;  but  the  fruit  of  another  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
ten  paces  off,  it  Is  criminal  for  me  to  touch.  Had  I 
wonie  this  apparel  an  hour  ago,  I  had  merited  the 
fevereft  punifhment ;  but  a  man,  by  pronouncing  a  few 
magical  fyllables,  has  now  rendered  it  fit  for  my  ufe  and 
fervice.  Were  this  houfe  placed  in  the'neighbouring  ter- 
ritory, it  had  been  immoral  for  me  to  dwell  in  it ;  but 
being  built  on  this  fide  the  river,  it  is  fubje£i  to  a  different 
municipal  law,  and,  by  its  becoming  mine,  I  incur  no 
blame  or  cenfure.  The  fame  fpecies  of  reafoning,  it 
may  be  thought,  which  fo  fuccefsfully  expofes  fuperfti- 
tion,  is  alfo  applicable  to  juftice  ;  nor  is  it  poffible,  in 
the  one  cafe  more  than  in  the  other,  to  point  out,  in  the 
objed,  that  precife  quality  or  circumflance,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  fentiment. 

But  there  is  this  material  difFerence  between /upirftt" 
tton  2Liid  j Mi/iice^  that  the  former  is  frivolous,  ufelefs,  and 
burdenfofxe  \  the  latter  is  abfolutely  requifite  to  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  and  exiflence  of  fociety.  When  we 
abftrad  froni  this  circumftance  (for  it  is.  too  apparent 
ever  to  be  overlooked)  it  mud  be  coqfefTed)  that  all  re- 
gards to  right  and  property,  feem  entirely  without  foun- 
dation, as  rhuch  as  the  grofieft  and  mofl  vulgar  fuperfti^ 
tion.  Were  the  interefts  of  fociety  nowife  concerned, 
it  is  as  unintelligible,  why  another's  articulating  certain 
foundSf  implying  confent,  fhould  change  the  nature  of 
my  adions  with  regard  to  a  particular  objed,  as  why  the 
reciting  of  a  liturgy  by  apriefl,  in  acertainhabitand  pofture, 
fhould  dedicate  a  heap  of  brjck  and  timber,  and  render 
it,  thenceforth  and  for  ever,  facred  *. 

*  Sec  NOTE  [XJ. 
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Thefc  refleilions  are  far  from  weakening  the  obKga- 
tions  of  juHice,  or  diminiihing  any  thing  from  the  mod 
facred  attention  to  property.  On  the  contrary,  fuch" 
fentiments  muft  acquire  new  force  from  the  prefent  rqa- 
foning.  For  what  ftronger  foundation  can  be  defired  or 
conceived  for  any  duty,  than  to  obferve,  that  human 
fociety,  or  even  human  nature  could  not  fubfift,  without 
the  eftabliflimcnt  of  itj  and  will  ftill  arrive  at  greater 
degrees  of  happinefs  and  perfection,  the  more  inviolable 
the  regard  is,  which  is  paid  to  that  duty  ? 

The  dilemma  feems  obvious :  As  juftice  evidently 
tends  to  promote  public  utility  and  to  fupport  civil  fo- 
ciety, the  fen ti meat  of  juftice  is  either  derived  from  our 
reflecting  on  that  tendency,  or  like  hunger,  third,  and 
other  appetites,  refcntment,  love  of  life,  attachment  to 
offspring,  and  other  paflions,  arifes  from  a  fimple  origi- 
nal inftin£l  in  the  human  breaft,  which  nature  has  im- 
planted' for  like  falutary  purpofes.  If  the  latter  be  the 
cafe,  it  follows,  that  property*,  which  is  the  objed  of 
juftice,  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  a  fimple,  original  inftind, 
and  is  nbt  afcertained  by  any  argument  or  refleSion. 
But  who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of  fuch  an  inftind  ? 
Or  is  this  a  fubjed,  in  which  new  difcoveries  can  be 
made  ?  We  may  as  well  expert  to  difcover,  in  the  body, 
new  fenfes,  which  had  before  efcaped  the  obfervation  of 
all  mankind. 

But  farther,  though  it  feems  a  very  fimple  propofition 
to  fay,  that  nature,  by  an  inftin£iive  fentiment,  diftin- 
guiflies  property,  yet  in  reality  we  (ball  find,  that  there 
are  required  for  that  purpofe  ten  thoufand  different  in- 
flin£ls,  and  ihcfe  employed  about  objefis  of  the  greateft 
intricacy  and  niceft  difcernment.  For  when  a  definition  of 
property  is  required,  that  relation  is  found  to  refolve  itfelf 
'  into  any  pofTcfiion  acquired  by  occupation,  by  induftrvv 
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by  prercriptioD,  by  inheritance,  by  contrad,  lie.  Can 
we  think,  that  nature,  by  an  original  inftinA,  inftruSs 
us  in  all  thefe  methods  of  acquifition  ? 

Thefe  words  too,  inheritance  and  contrad,  ftand  for 
ideas  infinitely  complicated  ;  and  to  define  them  exa&Iy, 
a  hundred  volumes  of  laws,  and  a  thoufand  volumes  of 
con^mentators,  have  not  been  found  fufficient.  Does 
nature,  whofe  inftin£ls  in  men  are  all  fimple,  embrace 
fuch  complicated  and  artificial  objeds,  and  create  a  ra- 
tional creature,  without  trufling  any  thing  to  the  opeia^^ 
tion  of  his  reafon  ? 

But  even  though  all  this  were  admitted,  it  would  not 
be  fatisfadiory.  Pofitive  laws  can  certainly  transfer  pro- 
perty* Is  it  by  another  original  inftind,  that  we  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  kings  and  fenates,  and  mark  all 
the  boundaries  of  their  jurifdiflion  ?  Judges  too,  even 
though  their  fentence  be  erroneous  and  illegal,  muft  be 
allowed,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order,  to  have  deci- 
five  authority,  and  ultimately  to  determine  property. 
Have  we  original,  innate  ideas  of  praetors  and  chancel- 
lors and  juries  ?  Who  fees  not,  that  all  thefe  inftitutions 
arife  merely  from  the  neceffities  of  human  fociety  ? 

All  birds  of  the  fame  fpecies,  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try, build  their  neds  alike  :  In  this  we  fee  the  force  of 
inftinft.  Men,  in  different  times  and  places,  frame  their 
houfes  differently:  Here  we  perceive  the  influence  of 
reafon  and  cuftom.  A  like  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  comparing  the  in(lin<Sl  of  generation  and  the  infti- 
tution  of  property. 

How  great  focver  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  that  their  chief  out- lines  pretty  regu- 
larly concur  ;  becaufe  the  purpofes,  to  which  they  tend, 
are  every  where  exadly  fimilar.  In  like  manner,  all 
houfes  have  a  roof  and  walls,  windows  and  chimneys ; 

though 
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though  diverfified  in  their  fhape,  figure,  and  materials. 
The  purpofes  of  the  latter,  direded  to  the  conveniencies 
of  human  life,  difcover  not  more  plainly  their  origin 
from  reafon  and  reflection,  than  do  thofe  of  the  former, 
vrhich  point  all  (o  a  like  end. 

I  need  not  mention  the  variations,  which  all  the  rules 
of  property  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and  connexions 
of  the  imagination,  and  from  the  fubtilties  and  abf^rac- 
tions  of  law-topics  and  reafonings.  There  is  no  poffibi- 
lity  of  reconciling  this  obfervation  to  the  notion  of  ori- 
ginal inftinds. 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  concerning  the  theory, 
on  which  I  infift,  is  the  influence  of  education  and  ac- 
quired habits,  by  which  we  are  fo  accufiomed  to  blame 
jnjuftice,  that  we  are  not,  in  every  inftance,  confcious 
of  any  immediate  reflection  on  the  pernicious  confe- 
quences  of  it.  The  views  the  mod  familiar  to  us  are  apt, 
for  that  very  reafon,  to  efcape  us ;  and  what  we  have 
very  frequently  performed  from  certain  motives,  we  are 
apt  likewife  to  continue  mechanically,  without  recalling, 
on  every  occafion,  the  reflexions,  which  firft  determined 
us.  The  convenience,  or  rather  neceflity,  which  leads 
to  juflice,  is  fo  univerfal,  and  every  where  points  fo 
much  to  the  fame  rules,  that  the  habit  takes  place  in  all 
focieties ;  and  it  is  not  without  fome  fcrutiny,  that  we 
are  able  to  afcertain  its  true  origin.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, is  not  fo  obfcure,  but  that,  even  in  common  life, 
we  have,  every  moment,  recourfe  to  the  principle  of 
public  utility,  and  afk,  fVhat  mujl  become  of  the  worlds  if 
fuch  praSfices  prevail?  How  could fociety  fuhjift  undir  fucb 
diforders?  Were  the  diftindbion  or  feparation  of  poflcf- 
ftons  entirely  ufelefs,  can  any  one  conceive,  that  it  ever 
fhould  have  obtained  ii^  fociety  ? 

0  Thus 
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Thus  we  feem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  that  principle  here  infifted  on, 
and  can  determine  what  degree  of  efteem  or  moral  ap- 
probation may  refult  from  refledions  on  public  intereft 
and  utility.  The  neceffity  of  juftice  to  the  fupport  of 
fociety  is  the  S  O  L  £  foundation  of  that  virtue  j  and  iince 
PC  moral  excellence  is  more  highly  efteemed,  we  may 
conclude,  that  this  circumftance  of  ufefulnefs  has,  in 
general,  the  ftrongeft  energy,  and  moft  entire  command 
over  our  fentiments.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  the  fourcd 
of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  merit  afcribed  to  humanity, 
benevolence,  friendfhip, .  puUic  fpirit,  and  other  focial 
virtues  of  that  ftamp  ;  as  it  is  the  SOLE  fource  of  the 
moral  approbation  paid  to  fidelity,  juftice,  veracity,  in- 
tegrity, and  thofe  other  eftimableand  ufeful  qualities  and 
principles.  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  philo- 
fophy,  and  even  of  common  reafon ;  where  any  prin- 
ciple has  been  found  to  have  a  great  force  and  energy  in 
one  inftance,  to  afcribe  to  it  a  like  energy  in  all  fimilar 
inftances.  This  indeed  is  Newton's  chief  rule  of  phi- 
Jofophizing  *.  , 

•  Priadpta,  lib.  iii. 
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HA D  every  man  fufficient  fagacity  to  perceive,  at  all 
times,  the  ftrong  intereft,  which  binds  him  to  the 
obfervance  of  juftice  and  equity,  and  Jlrengtb  of  mind 
fufficient  to  perfevere  in  a  fteady  adherence  tp  a  general 
and  a  diftant  intereft,  in  oppoiition  to  the  allurements  of 
prefent  pleafure  and  advantage ;  there  had  never,  in  that 
cafe,  been  any  fuch  thing  as  government  or  political  fo- 
ciety,  but  each  man,  following  his  natural  liberty,  had 
lived  in  entire  peace  and  harmony  with  all  others.  What 
need  of  pofitive  law,  where  natural  juftice  is,  of  Itfclf, 
a  fufficient  reftraint  ?  Why  create  magiftrates,  where 
there  never  arifes  any  diforder  or  iniquity  ?  Why  abridge 
our  native  freedom,  when,  in  every  inftance,  the  utmoft 
exertion  of  it  is  found  innocent  and  beneficial  ?  It  is 
evident,  that,  if  government  were  totally  ufelefs,  it  never 
could  have  place,  and  that  the  SOLE  foundation  of  the 
duty  of  ALLEGIANCE  is  the  advantage^  which  it 
procures  to  fociety,  by  preferving  peace  and  order  among 
mankind. 

When  a  number  of  political  focieties  are  ereftcd,  and 
maintain  a  great  intercourfe  together,  a  new  fet  of  rules 
are  immediately  difcovered  to  be  ufeful  in  that  particular 
fituation  \  and  accordingly  take  place  under  the  title  of 

LAWS 
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LAWS  of  NATIONS,  Of  this  kind  are,  the  fa- 
crednefs  of  the  perfon  of  ambafTadors,  abftaining  fr<mi 
poifoned  arms,  quarter  in  war,  with  others  of  that  kind, 
which  are  plainly  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  dates 
and  kingdoms,  in  their  intercourfe  with  each  other. 

The  rules  of  juftice,  fuch  as  prevail  among  individuals, 
are  not  entirely  fufpended  among  political  focieties.  All 
princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  princes  ; 
and  fome,  no  doubt,  without  hypo(^rify.  Alliances  and 
treaties  are  every  day  made  between  independent  ftates, 
which  would  only  be  fo  much  wafte  of  parchment,  if 
they  were  not  found,  by  experience,  to  h2iVtfime  influ* 
ence  and  authority.  But  here  is  the  difFcrence  between 
kingdoms  and  individuals.  Human  nature  cannot,  by 
any  means,  fubfift,  without  the  aflbctation  of  individuals; 
and  that  aflTociation  never  could  have  place,  were  no  re« 
gard  paid  to  the  laws  of  equity  and  juftice.  Diforder, 
confufioiiy  the  war  of  all  againft  all,  are  the  neceflary 
confequences  of  fuch  a  licentious  condud.  But  nations 
can  fubfift  without  intercourfe.  They  may  even  fubfift, 
in  fome  degree,  under  a  general  war.  The  obfervance 
of  juftice,  though  ufeful  among  them,  is  not  guarded  by 
#  fo  ftrong  a  neceffity  as  among  individuals  ;  and  the  moral 
Migation  holds  proportion  with  the  ufifulnefs.  All  poli* 
ticians  will  allow,  and  moft  philofophers,  that  REA- 
SONS of  STATE  may,  in  particular  emergencies, 
difpenfe  with  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  invalidate  any 
treaty  or  alliance,*  where  the  ftrid  obfervance  of  it  would 
be  prejudicial,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  to  either  of  the 
contra£ling  parties.  But  nothing  Icfs  than  the  ex* 
tremeft  neceffity,  it  is  confeflfed,  can  juftify  individuals 
IB  a  breach  of  promife,  or  an  invafion  of  the  properties 
of  others. 

In 
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In  a  confederated  commonwealth,  fuch  as  the  AcH  jban 
republic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  United  Pro- 
vinces in  modern  times  ;  as  the  league  has  here  a  peculiar 
utility,  the  conditions  of  union  have  a  peculiar  facrednefi 
and  authority,  and  a  violation  of  them  irould  be  re* 
garded  as  equally  criminal,  or  even  as  more  criminal^ 
than  any  private  injury  or  injuftice. 

The  long  and  hctplefs  infancy  of  man  requires  the 
combination  of  parents  for  the  fubfiftance  of  their  young; 
and  that  combtnaciion  requires  the  virtue  of  CHAS* 
TIT  Y  or  fidelity  to  the  marriage  bed.  Without  fuch 
an  utHityy  it  will  readily  be  owned,  that  fuch  a  virtue 
would  never  have  been  thought  of*. 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pernicious  in 
women  than  in  men*  Hence  the  laws  of  chafticy  are  much 
StxxSttx  over  the  one  fex  than  over  the  other. 

Thefe  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generation  j  and  yet 
women  paft  child-bearing  are  no  more  fuppofed  [to  be 
exempted  from  them  than  thofe  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth  and  beauty.  General  rules  are  often  extended  be- 
yond the  principle,  whence  they  firft  arife ;  and  this  in  all 
matters  of  tafte  and  fentiment.  It  is  a  vulgar  ftory  at 
Paris,  that,  during  the  rage  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
hump-backed  fellow  went  every  day  into  the  Rub  de 
QyiNCEMPoix,  where  the  ftock-jobbers  met  in  great 
crowds,  and  was  well  paid  for  allowing  them  to  make 
ufe  of  his  hump  as  a  defk,  in  order  to  fign  their  contracts 
upon  it*  Would  the  fortune,  which  he  raifed  by  this 
invention,  make  him  a  handfome  fellow }  though  it  be 
confefied,  that  perfonal  beauty  arifes  very  much  from 
ideas  of  utility  ?  The  imagination  is  influenced  by  aflb^r 
ciations  of  ideas  ;  which,  though  they  arife  at  firft  flTom 

♦Sec  NOTE  [YJ. 
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the  judgment,  are  not  eatily  altered  by  every  particular 
exception  that  occurs  to  us.  To  which  we  may  add,  in 
the  prefent  cafe  of  chaftity,  that  the  example  of  the  okl 
would  be  pernicious  to  the  young ;  and  that  women, 
continually  forefeeingtfaat  a  certain  time  would  bring  them 
the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  advance  that 
period,  and  think  more  lightly  of  this  whole  duty,  fo 
requifite  to  fociety. 

Thofe  who  live  in  the  fame  family  have  fuch  frequent 
opportunities  of  licence  of  this  kind,  that  nothing  could 
preferve  purity  of  manners,  were  marriage  allowed 
among  the  neareft  relations,  or  any  intercourfe  of  love 
between  them  ratified  by  law  and  cuftom.  INCEST, 
therefore,  being  pernicious  in  a  fuperior  degree,  has  alfo  a 
fuperior  turpitude  and  moral  deformity  annexed  to  it. 

What  is  the  reafon,  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws, 
one  might  marry  a  half-fifter  by  the  father,  but  not  by 
the  mother  ?  Plainly  this :  The  manners  of  the  Athe- 
NiANs  were  fo  referved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted 
to  approach  the  women's  apartment,  even  in  the  fame 
family,  unlefs  where  he  vifited  his  own  mother.  His 
ftep- mother  and  her  children  were  as  much  fhut  up  from 
him  as  the  women  of.  any  other  family,  and  there  was  as 
little  danger  of  any  criminal  cprrefpondence  between 
them.  Uncles  and  nieces^  for  a  like  reafon,  might  marry 
at  Athens;  .but  neither  thefe,  nor  half-brothers  and 
fkfters,  could  contrafi  that  alliance  at  Rome,  where  the 
intercourfe  was  more  open  between  the  fexes.  Public 
utility  is  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  variations. 

To  repeat,  to  a  man's  prejudice,  any  thing  that 
efcaped  him  in  private  converfation,  or  to  make  any  fuch 
ufe  of  his  private  letters,  is  highly  btamed.  The  free 
and  focial  intercourfe  of  minds  muft  be  extremely 
checked,  whereno  fuch  rules  of  fidelity  are  cftabli(hed. 

Even 
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Even  ia  repeating  ftories,  whence  we  can  fee  no  ill 
confequences  to  refult,  the  giving  of  one's  author  is  re« 
garded  as  a  piece  of  indifcretion»  if  not  of  immorality* 
Thefe  {lories,  in  paffing  from  hancl  to  hand,  and  receiv- 
ing all  the  ufual  variations,  frequently  come  about  to 
the  perfons  concerned,  and  produce  animofities  and 
quarrels  among  people,  whofe  intentions  are  the  mod 
innocent  and  inofFenfive. 

To  pry  into  fecrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters 
of  others,  to  play  the  fpy  upon  their  words  and  looks  and 
aflions ;  what  habits  more  inconvenient  in  fociety  t 
What  habits,  of  confe^uence,  moreblameable  ? 

This  principle  is  alfp  the  foundation  of  moft  of  the 
laws  t)f  good  manners  ;  a  kind  of  leiler  morality,  calcu- 
lated for  the  eafe.  of  company  and  converfation.  Too 
much  or  too  little  ceremony  are  both  blathed,  and  every 
thing,  which  promotes  eafe,  without  an  indecent  fami- 
liarity, is  ufeful  and  laudable. 

Conftancy  in  friendihips,  attaclunentsy  and  familia- 
rities, is  commenij^ble,  and  is  requifite  to  Aipport  truft 
and  good  correfpondence  in  fociety.  But  in  places  of 
general,  though  cafual  concourfe,  where  the  purfuit  of 
health  and  pleafure  brings  people  promifcuouily  together, 
public  conveniency  ha^  difpenfed  with  this^  maxim  ;  and 
cuftom  there  promotes  an  unreferved  converfation  for  the 
time,  by  indulging  the  privilege  of  dropping  afterwards 
ev^ry  indifferent  acquaintance,  without  breach  of  civility 
or  good  manners. 

Even  in  focieties,  which  are  eftablifhed  on  principles 
the  moft  immoral,  and  the  moft  deftrudive  to  the  ia- 
terefts  of  the  general  fociety,  there  are  required  certain 
rules,  which  a  fpecies  of  falfe  honour,  as  well  as  private 
incereft,  engages  the  members  to  obferve.  Robbers  and 
pyrates,  it  baa  often  been  remarked,  could  not  maintain 
Vpl.  JI.  T  their 
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their  perAicious  confederacy,  did  they  not  eftablifli  ^ 
new  diftributive  juftice  among  themfelves,  and  recall 
thofe  laws  of  equity,  which  they  have  violated  with  the 
reft  of  mankind. 

I  hate  a  drinking  companion,  fays  the  Greek:  pro- 
verb, who  never  forgets.  The  follies  of  the  laft  de- 
bauch (hould  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  in  order  to. 
give  full  fcope  to  the  follies  of  the  next. 

Aniong  nations,  where  an  immoral  gallantry,  if  co- 
vered with  a  thin  veil  of  myftery,  is,  in  fome  degree, 
authorized  by  cuftom,  there  immediately  arife  a  fet.of 
rules,  calculated  for  the  conveniency  of  that  attachment. 
The  famous  court  or  parliament  of  love  in  Provence 
formerly  decided  all  difScult  cafes  of  this  nature. 

In  focieties  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for  the 
conduct  of  the  game ;  and  thefe  laws  are  different  in 
each  game.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  fuch  focieties  is. 
frivolous  ;  and  the  laws  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  though 
not  altogether,  capricious  and  arbitrary.  So  far  is  there 
a  material  difference  between  them  and  the  rules  of  juf- 
tice, fidelity,  and  loyalty.  The  general  focieties  of  men- 
are  abfolutely  requifite  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  fpecies  ; 
and  the  public  conveniency,  which  regulates  morals,  is 
inviolably  eftabliflied  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  lives.  The  comparifon,  therefore, 
in  thefe  refpefls,  is  very  imperfcft.  We  may  only  leara 
from  it  the  ncceffity  of  rules,  wherever  men  have  any  in- 
tercourfe  with  each  other. 

They  cannot  even  pafs  each  other  on  the  road  with- 
out rales.  Waggoners,  coachmen,  and  poQilions  have 
principles,  by  which  they  give  the  way }  and  thefe  are 
chiefly  founded  on  mutual  eafe  and  convenience.  Some- 
times alfo  they,  are  arbitrary,  at  leaft  dependent  on  a 
§  kindi 
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kind  of  capricious  analogy,  like  maay  of  the  reafonings 
of  lawyers  •• 

To  carry  the  matter  fkrther,  we  may  obferve,  that  it 
is  impoffible  for  men  fo  much  as  to  murder  each  other 
without  ftatutes,  and  maxims,  and  an  idea  of  jufiice 
and  honour.  War  has  its  laws  as  well  as  peace';  and 
even  that  fportive  kind  of  war,  carried  on  among 
wreftlers,  boxers,  cudgel-players,  gladiators,  is  regu-> 
lated  by  fixed  principles.  Common  intereft  and  i^tility 
beget  infallibly  a  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  among 
(be  parties  concerned. 

♦  ^  NOTE  [ZJ. 
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IVfty  Utility  j^lbasis^ 
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IT  ieeiris  fa  natural  a  thought  to  afcribe  to  thei^  utility 
the  praire,  which  we  beftow  on  the  focial  virtuevi 
that  one  would  expeft  to  nfeet  with  this  principle  every 
where  in  moral  writers^  as  the  chief  foundation  of  their 
reafbning  and  enquiry.  In  conunon  life,  we  may  ob* 
ierve,  that  the  circumftance  of  utility  is  always  appealed 
to ;  nor  is  it  fuppofed,  that  a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given 
to  any  iftail,  than  to  difplay  bis  ufefulnefs  to  the  puUic, 
and  enumerate  the  f6rvices»  which  he  has  performed  t^ 
mankind  and  fociety*  What  praifc,  even  of  an  inani* 
mate  form,  if  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  parts  de« 
Aroy  not  its  fitnefs  for  any  uieful  purpofe  1  And  how 
fatisfaSory  any  apology  for  suiy  difproportion  or  feeming 
defonfiityy  if  we  can  fliow  the  neceifity  of  that  particular 
conftru£lion  for  the  ufe  intended  !  A  Ihip  appears  (rore 
beautiful  to  an  artifl,  or  one  moderately  (killed  in  navi* 
gation,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and  fwelling  beyond  its 
poop,  than  if  it  were  framed  with  a  precife  geometrical 
regularity,  in  conttadi£tion  to  all  the  laws  of  mechanics. 
A  building,  whofe  doors  and  windows  were  qxz&  fquares, 
would  hurt  the  eye  by  that  very  proportion;  as  ifl 
Adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human  creature,  for  whofe 

T  3  fcrvice 
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fervice  the  fabric  \iras  intended.  Whit  wonder  then, 
that  a  man,  whoie  habiu.and  condud  are  hitrtful  to  fo- 
ciety,  and  dangerous  or  pernicious  to  every  one  who 
has  an  intercourfe  with  him^  Ihould,  on  that  account, 
be  an  objtd  of  difapprohatiop,  and  coixununicate  to  every 
fpeditor  the  ftrdngeft  ftntinient  of  di%uft  and  hatfed  *  ? 

But  perhaps  the  diiRcuIty  of  accounting  for  thefe 
eSeds  of  u(ipfulhef3,,Qr  its  cqntjr^y,  has  kept  philofb-- 
phers  from  admitting  them  into  their  fyftems  of  ethics^ 
and  has  induced  them  rather  to  employ  any  other  prin* 
ciple,  in  explaining  the;  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil. 
But  it  is  no  juft  reafon  for  rejeding  any  principle,  con- 
firmed hy  experience,  tfaalf  we  cannot  giveL'afattsfafioiy 
account  of  ita  originis  nor  ire  able  td  idolve  it  kito  other 
more  gteiteral  principlea.  Aad  if  we  wbuM.  employ  a 
little  thought  on  the  prefent  fnlged,  we.' need  be  at  no 
lots  to  account  fdr  tbeinfloende  of  utility^  and  to- deduce 
it  from,  principles,  the  mdft  lonowaand  arowed.  in  Yijx* 
man  nature^ 

From  the  apparent  vfeMtttk  of .  the  fotial  virtues^  it 
fcas  readily  been  inferred-  by  fcepticsy  bofb  ancient  and 
modern,  that  all  moral  diftindions  arife  from  education, 
and  were,  at  firft',  invented,  and  after wdr3s  encouraged, 
by  the  art  of  politicians,  in  order  to  render  men  trac- 
table,  and  fabdue  their  natural  ferocity  and  felfHhnefs, 
which  incapacitated  them  for  focicty.  This  principle, 
indeed,  of  precept  and  edacdtion,  muflr  fo  far  be  owned 
to  have  a  powerful  influence,  that  ii  may  frequently  en- 
creafe  or  diminiflt,  beyOnd  their  natural  ftandsrtrd,  the 
fenfimcnts  of  approbfition  oi'diffike;  and  may  even,  in 
particular  inftances,  create,  Without  any  natural  principle, 
a  new  fentiment  of  this  kind ;  a$  js  evident  inr  all  fuper- 
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iSitious  practices  and  obfervances :  But  that  all  moral 
ai)Fe£^ion ,  or  diflike  arifcs  from  this  origin^  will  never 
furely  be  allowed  by  any  judicious  enquirer.  Had  na- 
ture made  no  fuch  diflin^ion,  founded  on  tlie  original 
conftitution  of  the  mind,  the  words,  hoHourabU  and 
/hameful^  lovely  and  edsour,  noble  and  defplcable^  had  never 
had  place  in  any  language ;  nor  could  politicians,  had 
they  invented  thefe  terms,  ever  have  been  able  to  render 
them  intelligible,  or  make  them  convey  any  idea  to  the 
audience.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more  fuperficial  than 
this  paradox  of  the  fceptics  \  and  it  were  well,  if,  in  the 
abftrufer  ftudies  of  logic  and  metaphyfics,  we  could  aa 
eafily  obviate  the  cavils  of  that  fe£l,  as  ih  the  practical 
and  more  intelligible  fciences  of  politics  and  morals. 

The  focial  virtue^  mud,  therefore^  be  allowed  to  haVe 
a  natural  beauty  and  amiablenefs,  which^  at  iirft,  ante* 
cedent  to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends  them  to 
the  efteem  of  uDiofl:ru£led  mankind,  and  engages  their 
aSedions.  And  as  the  public  utility  of  thefe  virtues  is 
the  chief  circumftance,  whence  they  derive  their  merit, 
it  follows,  that  the  end,  which  they  have  a  tendency  to 
promote,  rtiuft  be  fome  way  agreeable  to  us,  and  take 
hold  of  feme  •  natural  affedlion.  It  muft  pleafe,  either 
from  confidcrations  of  fclf-intereft,  or  from  more  generous 
motives  and  regards* 

It  has  often  been  alterted,  that,  as  every  man  has  a 
ftrong  connexion  with  fociety,  and  perceives  the  impof- 
fibility  of  his  folitary  fubfiftence,  he  becomes,  on  that 
account,  favourable  to  all  thofe  habits  or  principles, 
which  proTTOte  order  in  fociety,  and  infure  to  him  the 
quiet  poiTeQion  of  fo  ineftimable  a  blefling.  As  much 
as  we  value  our  own  happinefs  and  welfare,  as  much 
muft  we  applaud  the  praflice  of  juftice  and  humanity, 
by  which  alone  thfe  focial  confederacy  can  be  maintained, 

T  4  and 
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and  every  man  reap  tbes  fruits  of  mutual  protedion  and 
affiftance« 

This  dedudion  of  morals  from  Delf-love,  or  a  regard 
to  private  intereft,  is  an  obvious  thought,  and  has  not 
arifen  wholly  from  the  wanton  fallies  and  fportive  aflaults 
of  the  fceptics.  To  mention  no  others^  Polybius,  one 
of  the  graveft  and  moft  judicious,  as  well  as  moft  moral 
writers  of  antiquity,  has  affigned  this  felfilh  origin  to  all 
our  fentiments  of  virtue  *•  But  though  the  folid,  prac- 
tical fenfe  of  that  author,  and  his  averfion  to  all  vain 
fubtiltiesy  render  his  authority  on  the  prefent  fubjed  very 
confiderable ;  yet  is  not  this  an  affair  to  be  decided  by 
authortty»  and  the  voice  of  nature  and  experience  feems 
plainly  to  oppofe  the  felfifli  theory. 

We  frequently  beftow  praife  on  vhrtuous  adions,  per- 
formed  in  very  difiant  ages  and  remote  countries;  where 
the  utmoft  fubtilty  of  imagination  wouM  not  difcovcr  any 
appearance  of  felf-intcreft,  or  find  any  connexion  of  our 
prefent  happinefs  and  fecurity  with  events  fo  widely  fepa* 
rated  from  us.         *     ' 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed,  performed  by  an 
adverfary,  commands  our  approbation ;  while  in  its  con* 
fequences  it  may  be  acknowledged  prejudicial  to  our  par- 
ticular intereft. 

Where  private  advantage  concurs  with  general  affec- 
tion  for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  mixture 
of  thefe  diftinfi  fentiments,  which  have  a  very  different 
feeling  and  influence  on  the  mind.  We  praife,  perhaps, 
with  more  alacrity,  where  the  generous,  humane  adion 
contributes  to  our  particular  intereft  :  But  the  topics  of 
praife,  which  we  infift  on,  are  very  wide  of  this  circum- 
fiance.    And  we  m^y  attempt  to  bring  over  others  t»  our 

♦  Sec  NOTE  [BB], 
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fentiments,  without  endeavouring  to  convince  them,  that 
they  reap  any  advantage  from  the  afiions  which  we  recom* 
mend  to  their  approbation  and  applaufe. 

Frame  the  model  ofa  praife- worthy  cbara£ler,  confift- 
ing  of  all  the  moft  amiable  moral  virtues  :  Give  inflances, 
in  which  thefe  difplay  themfelves  after  an  eminent  and 
extraordinary  manner :  You  readily  engage  the  efteem 
and  approbation  of  all  your  audience,  who  never  (o 
much  as  enquire  in  what  age  and  country  the  perfon 
lived,  who  pofleiTed  thefe  noble  qualities  :  A  circuoi-^ 
ftance,  however,  oF  all  others,  the  moft  material  to  felf* 
love,  or  a  concern  for  our  own  individual  happinefs. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  ftatefman,  in  the  (hock  and  conteft 
of  parties,  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  procure,  by  his  elo- 
quence, the  baniihment  of  an  able  adverfary ;  whom  he 
fecretly  followed,  offering  him  money  for  his  fupporc 
during  his  exile,  and  foothing  him  with  topics  of  confo- 
lation  in  his  misfortunes.  Jlas !  cries  the  bani{hed 
fiatefman,  with  what  regret  mufl  I  leave  my  friends  in  this 
city  J  where  even  enemies  arefo  generous  !  Virtue,  though  in 
an  enemy,  here  pleafed  him  :  And  we  alfo  give  it  the  juft 
tribute  of  praifcand  approbation  ;  nor  do  we  retra£i  thefe 
fentiments,  when  we  hear,  that  the  a£tion  paft  at 
Athens,  about  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  that  the 
perfons  names  were  Eschinbs  and  Demosthenes. 

fyhat  is  that  to  me?  There  are  few  occafions,  when 
this  queftion  is  not  pertinent :  And  had  it  that  ui\iverfal, 
infallible  influence  fuppofed,  it  would  turn  into  ridicule 
every  compofition,  and  almoft^very  cbnverfation,  which 
contain  any  praife  or  cenfure  of  men  and  manners. 

« 

It  is  but  ^  weak  fubterfuge,   when  preifed  by  thefe 

fa^  and  arguments,  to  fay,  that  we  tranfport  ourfelves, 

by  the  force  of  imagination^  into  drftant  ages  and  coun- 

3  tries. 
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« 

tries,  and  confider  the  advantage^  which  we  Ihould  hzvit 
reaped  from  thefc  charaAers,  had  we  been  contemporaries^ 
•od  had  any  commerce  with  the  peribns.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable, how  a  real  fentiment  or  paffion  can  ever  arife 
from  a  known  imaginary  intereft  ;  efpeciallir  when  ouP 
real  intereft  is  ftill  kept  in  view,  and  is  often  acknow- 
ledged to  be  entirely  diftind  from  the  imaginary,  and 
even  fometimes  oppofite  to  it. 

A  man,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  cannot 
look  down  without  tremblings  and  the  fentiment  of 
imaginary  danger  aduates  him,  in  oppofition  to  the  opi- 
nion and  belief,  of  real  fafety.  But  the  imagination  is 
here  affifted  by  the  prefenc^  of  a  ftriking  objed  i  and  yet 
prevails  not,  except  it  be  alfo  aided  by  novelty,  and  the 
unufual  appearance  of  the  obje£i«  Cuftom  foon  recon- 
ciles us  to  heights  and  precipices^  and  wears  ofFthefe  falfe 
and  delufive  terrors.  The  reverfe  is  obfervable  in  the 
eftimates,  which  we.  form  of  chara&ers  and  manners  | 
and  the  more  we  habituate  ourfelves  to  to  accurate  fcru- 
tiny  of  morals,  the  niore  delicate  feeling  do  we  acquire 
of  the  moft  minute  diftindipns  between  vice  and  virtue* 
Such  frequent  occafion,  indeed,  have  we,  in  common 
life,  to  pronounce  all  kinds  of  moral  determinations,  that 
no  obje£t  of  this  kind  can  be  new  or  unufual  to  us  ;  nor 
could  any  falfe  views  or  prepofleffions  maintain  their 
ground  againft  an  experience,  fo  common  and  familiar. 
Experience  being  chiefly  what  forms  the  aflbciations  of 
ideas^  it  is  impoffible,  that  any  aflbciation  could  eflablifli 
and  fupport  itlelf,  in  direfl  oppofition  to  that  principle. 

Ufefulnefs  is  agreeable,  and  engages  oiir  approbation. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fad,  confirmed  by  daily  obfervationt 
But,  ufefui?  For  what  ?  For  fomc  body's  intereft,  furely« 
Whofe  intereft  then  ?  Not  our  own  only  :  For  our  ap- 
probation frequently  extends  farther*    It  muft,  therefore, 

be 
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he  the  inCereft  of  thofe»  who  ure  ferved  by  the  chani£fcer 
or  adion  approved  of  ^  aod  thefe  we  may  coodade, 
however  remote,  are  not  totally  indifierent  to  ua.  Bjr 
opening  up  this  principle^  we  ihall  difcover  one  greatt 
Ibiurce  of  moral  diftu 


PART      IL 

Selfloveisa  principle  in  human^natiire  of  fuchex- 
tenfive  energy,  and  the  intereft  of  each  individual  is,  10 
general,  fo  clofely  connefled  with  that  of  the  commu* 
nity,  that  thofe  philofophers  were  excufable,  who  fan* 
cied,  that  all  oar  concern  for  the  public  might  be  re* 
folved  into  a  concern  for  our  own  happinefs  and  prefer* 
vation.  They  faw,  every  moment,  inftances  of  appro- 
bation or  blame,  facisfaftion  or  difpleafure  towards  cha* 
ra3ers  and  a£tions ;  they  denominated  the  obje^b  of 
thefe  fentiments,  virtues  or  vices  i  they  obferved^  Aset 
the  former  had  a  tendency  to  encreafe  the  happinels,  and 
Che  latter  the  mifery  of  mankind  ;  they  afked,  whether  it 
were  poffible  that  we  could  have  any  general  concern  for 
fociety,  or  any  difinterefted  refentment  of  the  welfare  or 
injury  of  others;  they  found  it  iimpler  to  confider  all 
thefe  fentiments  as  modifications  of  felf-love ;  and  they 
difcovered  a  pretence,  at  leaft,  for  this  unity  of  principle, 
in  that  clofe  union  of  intereft,  which  is  fo  obfervabie  be* 
tween  the  public  and  each  individual. 

But  notwith (landing  this  frequent  confufion  of  inte- 
refts,  it  is  eafy  to  attain  what  natural  philofophers,  after 
lord  Bacon,  have  afFefled  to  call  the  experimentum  crucis^ 
or  that  experiment,  which,  points  out  the  right  way  in 
.  any  doubt  or  ambiguity.  We  have  found  ind'ances,  in 
which  private  intereft  ^as  feparate  from  public  ;  in 
which  it  was  even  contrary  :  And  yet  wc  obfervcd  the 
noral  fcntim«nt  to  continue,  notwithftanding  this  dif- 

jun£lioii 
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jbn£lion  of  interefls.  And  wherever  thefe  diftind  lif«< 
tcrefts  fenfibly  codcurred,  We  aliV^ys  found  a  fenfibte 
edcrcafe  of  the  fentimenc,  arid  a  niore  warm  aSedion  to 
virtue,  and  deteAation  of  vice,  or  what  we  pfoperlj 
call,  graiitudi  and  revenge.  Compelled  by  thefe  inftance^i 
we  muft  renounce  the  theory,  ^ich  accounts  for  every 
moral  feniimcnt  by  flie  principle  of  felf-love.  We  mutf 
adopt^H  more  public  afFedlion,  and  allow,  that  the  in- 
terefts  of  fociety  are  not,  even  on  tbeir  own  account,  en<* 
tireiy  indifferent  to  us.  Ufefulnefs  is  only  a  tendency  to 
a  certain  end  ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  thai 
any  thing  pleafes  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end 
itfelf  no  wife  aiFeds  us.  If  ufefulnefs,  therefore^  be  a 
fource  of  moral  fentiment,  and  if  this  ufefulnefs  be  not 
always  confidered  with  a  reference  to  felf ;  it  follows, 
that  every  thing,  which  contributes  to  the  bappinefs  of 
fociety,  recommends  itfelf  diredly  to  our  approbatioa 
and  good-will.  Here  is  a  principle,  which  accounts,  in 
great  part,  for  the  origin  of  morality  :  And  what  need! 
we  feek  for  abftruie  and  remote  fyftems,  when  there  oc- 
curs one  fo  obvious  and  natural  *  ? 

Have  we  any  difficulty  to  comprehend  the  force  of 
humanity  and  benevolence  ?  Or  to  conceive,  that  tbe 
very  afpcd  of  happinefs,  joy,  profperity,  give»  plcafure) 
that  of  pain,  fuiFering,  ibrrow,  communicates  uneafn 
nefs  ?  The  human  countenance,  fays  Horace  f,  borrows 
fmiles  or  tears  from  the  human  countenance.  Reduce 
a  perfon  to  folitude,  and  he  lofes  all  enjoyment,  except 
cither  of  the  fenfual  or  fpeculative  kind  ;  and  that  be- 
caufe  the  movements  of  bis  heart  are  not  forwarded  by 
corefpondent  movements  in  his  fellow-creatures,     Tbe 

♦  See  NOTE  [C  C]. 
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figns  of  forrow  and  mourniag,  though  arbitrary,  affiecl 
ys  with  melancholy ;  but  the  natural  fyinptojn$»  tears 
ai)d  cries  and  groans,  never  fail  to  infufe  compafllon  and 
uneafinefs.  And  if  the  effects  of  ipifery  touch  us  in  fo 
lively  a  manner ;  can  we  be  fuppofed  altogether  infen* 
£ble  or  indifferent  towards  its  cgufes  ;  when  a  malicious 
or  treacherous  charader  and  behaviour  are  prefented  to 
W«?  . 

We  enter,  I  ihall  fuppofe^  into  a  convenient,  warm, 
we)l*contrived  apartment :  We  neceflarily  receive  a  plea- 
fure  from  its  very  furvey ;  becaufe  it  prefents  us  with 
fhe  pleafing  ideas  of  eafe,  fatisfa£lion,  and  enjoyment. 
The  hofpitable,  good-humoured,  humane  landlord  ap- 
pears* This  circumftance  furely  muft  embellifli  the 
whole  ;  nor  can  we  eafily  forbear  refleding,  with  plea* 
fure,  pa  the  fatisfa£lio|i  which  refults  to  evfry  one  from 
his  intercouffe  and  good-ofHces. 

His  whole  family,  by  the  freedom,  eafe,.  confidence, 
and  calm  enjoyment,  difFufed  over  their  countenances, 
fufficiently  exprefs  their  happinefs.  l  have  a  pleafing 
fympatby  in  the  profpeft  of  fo  much  joy,  and  can  neve^ 
confider  the  fource  of  it,  without  the  moft  agreeable 
emotions. 

He  tells  me,  that  an  oppref&ve  and  powerful  neigh- 
bour had  attempted  to  difpofTefs  him  of  his  inheritance, 
and  had  long  difturbed  all  bis  innocent  and  focial  plea- 
fores.  I  feel  an  immediate  indignation  arife  in  me 
againft  fuch  violence  and  injifry. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong 
i&ould  proceed  froqi  a  man,  who  had  enflaved  provinces, 
depopulated  cities,  and  made  the  field  and  fcafFoId  fiream 
with  human  blood.  I  am  flruck  with  horror  at  the  pro- 
fpeSt  of  fo  much  mifery,  and  am  actuated  by  the  ftrongeft 
}|^tipathy  againft  its  author. 

In 
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In  general)  it  is  certdin,  that,  wl^erevcr  we  go,  what- 
ever we  refleA  on  or  converfe  about,  every  thing  ftill 
pvefisnts  us  with  the  view  of  human  happinefs  or  miferyy 
^  excites  in  our  breaft  a  fympathetic  movement  of 
pleafure  or  uneailnefs«  In  our  ferious  occupations,  in 
pur  carelefs  amufements,  this  principle  ft^U  ejierts  its 
afiive  energy. 

A  man,  whp  enters  the  theatre,  is  immediately  ftruck 
with  the  view  of.fo  great  a  multitude,  participating  of 
pne  common  amufement  $  and  experie'nces,  from  their 
very  afpe£^,  a  fuperior  fenfibility  or  difpofition  of  being 
IkiFeded  with  every  fentiment,  which  he  Ihares  wkh  his 
fellow-creatures* 

'^Re  obferves  the  aAors  to  be  animated  by  the  appearr 
ance  of  a  full  audience,  and  raifed  to  a  degree  of  enthu« 
^foa,  which  they  cannof  command  in  any  folitary  or 
calm  moment. 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  iiy  a  fkilfitl  poet,  h 
communicated,  as  it  were  by  magic,  to  the  fpefbtors ; 
who  weep,  tremble,  refent,  rejoice,  and  are  enflamed 
with  all  the  variety  of  paffions^  which  aSuate  the  fevei al 
perfonages  of  the  drama. 

Where  any  event  crofTes  our  wiflies,  and  interrupts 
the  happinefs  of  the  favourite  charaders,  we  feci  a  fen* 
ftble  anxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  fufferings 
proceed  from  the  treachery,  cruelty  or  tyranny  of  in 
enemy,  our  breafts  are  s^ded  with  the  livelieft  refent- 
ment  againft  the  author  of  thefe  calamities. 

It  is  here  efteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to  repre- 

fent  any  thing  cool  and  indifFerent.     A  diftant  friend,  or 

a  confident,  who  has  no  immediate  intereft  in  the  cataf* 

trophe,  ought,  if  pofEble,  to  be  avoided  by  the  poet ; 

as  communicating  a  like  indiflFerence  to  the  audience^ 

and  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  paflions. 

Few 
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Few  fpccics  cf  poetry  arc  more  entertaining  than  paf- 
Wal ;  and  every  one  is  fenfible,  that  the  chief  fourcc  of 
its  pleafure  arifes  from  thofe  images  of  a  gentl^and  ten- 
tier  tranquillity,  which  it  repredents  in  its  perfonages, 
and  of  which  it  communicates  a  like  fentiment  to  the 
reader.  Sannazari us,  who  transferred  the  fcene  to 
the  fea-fhore,  though  be  preiented  the  moil  magnificent 
objed  in  nature,  is  confefled  to  have  erred  in  his  choice. 
The  idea  of  toil,  labour,  and  danger,  fufibred  by  the 
filhermen,  is  painful;  ^by  an  unavoidable  fympathy, 
which  attends  every  conception  of  human  happinefs  or 
mifery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  fays  a  Frekch  poet,  Ovid  was 
my  choice :  Now  I  am  forty,  I  declare  for  Horace. 
We  enter,  to  be  fure,  more  readily  into  fenciments* 
which  refemble  thofe  we  feel  every  day  :  But  ao  paOion, 
when  well  reprefented,  can  be  entirely  indifferent  to  us  % 
becaufe  there  is  none,  of  which  every  man  has  not,  with* 
in  him,  at  leaft  the  feeds  and  firft  principles.  It  is  the 
bufinefs  of  poetry  to  bring  every  affedion  near  to  us  by 
lively  imagery  and  reprefentation,  and  make  it  loolc  like 
truth  and  reality :  A  certain  proof,  that,  wherever  that 
reality  is  found,  our  minds  are  difpofed  to  be  ftrongly 
afieded  by  it. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  fate 
of  ftates,  provinces,  or  many  individuals  is  aiFe£(ed,  is 
extremely  intcrefting  even  to  thofe  whofe  welfare  is  not 
immediately  engaged.  Such  intelligence  is  propagate4 
with  celerity,  heard  with  avidity,  and  enquired  into 
with  attention  and  concern.  The  intereft  of  fociety 
appears,  on  this  occafion,  to  be,  in  fome  degree,  the 
intereft  of  each  individual.  The  imagination  is  fure  to 
be  af&Aed  \  though  the  paflions  excited  may  not  always 

be 
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be  Co  firong  and  fteady  as  to  have  great  influence  on  the 
conduct  and  behaviour. 

The  perufal  of  a  hiftory  feems  a  calm  entertainment ; 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  ;it  all,  did  not  our  hearts 
beat  with  correfpondent  movements  to  thofe  which  are 
defcribed  by  the  hiftorian. 

Thucydides  and  Guicciardin  fupport  with  diffi- 
culty our  attention  ;  while  the  former  defcribes  the  trivial 
rencounters  of  the  fmall  cities  of  pRSECB,  and  the  latter 
the  harmlefs  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  perfons  intcrefted^ 
and  the  fmall  intereft  fill  not  the  imagination,  and  en- 
gage  not  the  afFe£tions.  The  deep  diArefs  of  the  nume- 
rous Athenian  army  before  Syracuse;  the  danger, 
which  fo  nearly  threatens  Venice  ;  thefe  excite  com* 
paflion  ;  thefe  move  terror  and  anxiety. 

The  indifFerent,  uninterefting  ftite  of  Suetohius, 
equally  with  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  con- 
vince us  of  the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius  : 
But  what  a  difFerence  of  fentiment !  While  the  former 
coldly  relates  the  fa£ts ;  and  the  latter  fets  before  our 
eyes  the  venerable  figures  of  a  Soranus  and  rThrasea, 
intrepid  in  their  hte,  and  only  moved  by  the  melting 
forrows  of  their  friends  and  kindred.  What  fympathy 
then  touches  every  human  heart !  What  indignation 
againft  the  tyrant,  whofe  caufelefs  fear  or  unprovoked 
malice  gave  rife  to  fuch  deteftable  barbarity  ! 

If  we  bring  thefe  fubje<Sls  nearer  :  If  we  remove  all 
fufpiclon  of  fi£tion  and  deceit :  What  powerful  concern 
IS  excited,  and  how  much  fuperior,  in  many  inftances, 
to  the  narrow  attachments  of  felf-love  and  private  in- 
tereft !  Popular  fedition,  party  zeal,  a,  devoted  obedi- 
ence to  fa£tious  leaders  ;  thefe  are  fome  of  the  mofl  vi* 
fible,  though  lefs  laudable  cffefls  of  this  focial  fympathy 

i'n  human  nature. 

The 
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The  frivoloufnefs  of  the  fubjed  too>  we  thajr  obferve^ 
!s  not  able  to  detach  us  entirely  from  what  ciirries  ad 
image  of  human  fenttment  and  afiedion* 

When  a  perfon  ftutters,  and  pronounces  with  difficultf* 
we  even  fympathise  with  this  trivial  uneafine^,  and 
fuffer  for  him.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  criticifm,  that  every 
combination  of  fyUables  or  letters^  which  gives  pain  to 
the  organs  of  fpeech  in  the  recital,  appears  alfo,  from  ft 
fpecies  of  fympathy,  harfh  and  difagreeable  to  the  ear^ 
Nay^  when  we  run  over  a  book  wiih  ouc  eye,  we  ar^ 
fenfible  of  fuch.unharmonious  compofitionj  becaufe  wd 
flill  imagine,  that  a  perfon  recites  it  to  us,  and  fuflFera 
from  the  pronunciation  of  thefc  jarring  foundsi  So  de- 
licate is  our  fympatby  I 

£afy  and  unconftrained  pbftures  and  motions  are  aU 
Ways  beautiful :  An  ait  of  health  and  vigour  is  agree-^ 
able:    Cloaths  which  warm,   without  burthening    the 
body  )  which  cover,  without  imprifoning  the  limbs,  ard 
well'faihioned.    In  every  judgment  of  beauty,  the  feel^C 
ings  of  the  perfon  afFeded  enter  into  confideration,  and  ] 
communicate  to  the  fpeSator  fimllar  touches  of  pain  or  y 
pleafure  **    What  wonder,  then,  if  we  can  pronouncd^ 
no  judgment  concerning  the  cbarader  and  condud:  01/ 
men^  without  conQdering  the  tendencies  of  their  aftionsi 
and  the  happinefs  or  mifery  which  thence  arifes  to  fo-^ 
ciety  ?    What  afTociation  of  ideas  would  ever  operatej 
were  that  principle  here  totally  unadive  f  i 

If  any  man^  from  a  cdld  infenfibility,  or  harrow  fel- 
fiihnefs  of  temper.  Is  unaiFefted  with  the  images  of  hu<> 

•  «*  Dccentior  eqoat  cujm  afttifta  fniit  ilia ;  fed  idem  ▼tldclor*  Pulche^ 
<*  afpcfhi  fit  athlcti»  cojut  lacertos  exercitatio  expreffit;  idem  certain ini 
**  paration  Nttl^oflD  eniiti  fficiis  ab  utintstt  dividttnr.  Sed  hoc  qtilditfi 
**  dircernere  modid  jadicti  «*/*    QvirtIliak  Inft.  lik  vUi«  cap.  |. 
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man  happlncfs  or  mifcry,  he  muft  be  equally  inJifierent 
CO  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue  :  A9,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  always  found,  that  a  warm  concern  for  the  tnterefts 
of  our  fpecies  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feeling  of  all 
Dioral  diftindions  ;  a  ftrong  refentment  of  injury  done  to 
men ;  a  lively  approbation*  of  their  welfare.     In  this  par- 
ticular,  though  great  fuperiority   is  obfervable  of  one 
man  above  another ;  yet  none  are  fo  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  intereft  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  to  perceire  no 
diftinfiions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  confequence  of 
the  different  tendencies  of  adions  and  principles:    How, 
indeed,  can  we  fuppofe  it  poflible  of  any  one,  who  wears 
a  human  heart,  that,  if  there  be  fubjeded  to  his  cenfure, 
one'charader  or  fyftem  ofcondud,  which  is  beneficial, 
and  another,  which  is  pernicious,  to  his  fpecies  or  com-  f 
munity,  he  will  not  fo  much  as  give  a  cool  preference  to 
the  former,  or  afcribe  to  it  the  fmalleft  merit  or  re- 
jgard  ?    Let  us  fuppofe  fuch  a  perfon  ever  fo  felfifli ;  let 
private  intereft  have  ingrofled  ever  fo  much  his  attention ; 
yet  in  inftances,  where  that  is  not  concemed|  he  muft 
unavoidably  itAfwu  propenfity  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  make  it  an  objed  of  choice,  if  'every  thing  eUe  be 
equal.    Would  any  man,  who  b  walking  along,  ticad 
as  willingly  on  another's  gouty  toes,  whom  he  has  no 
quarrel  with,  as  on  the  hard  flint  and  pavement  ?  There 
is  here  furely  a  difference  in  the  cafe.     We  furely  take 
into  confiderationthe  happinefs  and  mifery  of  others,  in 
weighing  the  feveral  motives  of  adion,  and  incline  to 
the  former,  where  no  private  regards  draw  us  to  feek  our 
own  promotion  or  advantage  by  the  injury  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.   And  if  the  principles  of  humanity  are  capable, 
in  many  inftances,  of  influencing  our  a£lIons,  they  muft> 
at  all  times,  baveyS^fi^  authority  over  our  ientiments,  and 
give  us  a  general  approbation  of  what  is  uftful  to  io^ 
3  ciety. 
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ciety)  and  blame  of  what  is  dangerous  or  pernicioiu* 
The  degrees  of  tbefe  fentiments  may  be  the  fubjed  of 
controverfy ;  but  the  reality  of  their  exiftence,  ode  lhoul4 
think,  muft  be  admitted,  in  every  theory  or  fyfteM* 

A  creature,  abfolutely  malicious  and  fpiteful,  were 
there  any  fuch  in  nature,  muft  be  worfe  than  indifferent 
to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  his  fentiments 
muft/ be  inverted,  and  diredly  oppofite  to  thofe,  which 
prevail,  in  the  human  fpecies.  Whatever  contributes  td 
the  good  of  mankind,  as  it  crofles  the  conftant  bent  of 
his  wiflies  and  defures,  muft  produce  uneafinefs  and  dif* 
approbation  i  and  on  the  contrary,  whatever  is  the  fourc^ 
of  diforder  and  mifery  in  fociety,  muft,  for  the  fame 
reaibn^  be  regarded  with  pleafure  and  complacency; 
TiMOH)  who,  probably  from  his  affeded  fpleen,  mor^ 
than  any  inveterate  malice,  was  denominated  the  man- 
hater,  embraced  AtciBiADES,  with  great  fondnefs.  Ga 
9Hj  my  iof/  cried  he,  acquirg  the  confieUnct  of  the  ptopk  : 
Y<m  ufiQ  om  dof^  Ifsrtfu^  be  the  caufe  of  ^r eat  calamities  te 
them  *  :  Could  we  admit  the  two  principles  of  the  Ma- 
KiCHEANS,  it  is  an  infallible  confequence,  that  their 
fentiments  of  human  aftions,  as  Well  as  of  every  thing 
elfe,  muft  be  totally  oppoiite,  and  that  every  inftatice  of 
juftice  and  humanity,  from  its  neceflary  tendency,  muft 
pleafe  the  one  deity  and  difpleafe  the  other.  All  man^ 
kind  fo  far  refemble  the  good  principle,  that,  where  in- 
tereft  or  tevenge  or  envy  perverts  not  our  difpd&cion,  we 
ate  always  inclined^  from  our  natural  philanthropy,  td 
give  the  preference  to  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  and  con* 
fcquently  to  Virtue,  above  its  oppofite.  Abfolute,  un- 
provoked, difintefefted  malice  has  never,  pei'haps,  place 
in  any  human  breaft ;  or  if  it  had,  muft  there  pervert  all 

*  PtvtASCK  la  vita  Atc« 
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the  fentiments  oF  morals,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  hu* 
inanity.  If  the  cruelty  of  Nero  be  allowed  entirely  vo- 
luntary,  and  not  rather  the  effeft  of  conftant  fear  and 
refentment ;  it  is  evident,  that  Tigellinus,  preferably 
to  Seneca  or  Burrhus,  muft  have  pofleflfed  his  fteady 
and  uniform  approbation. 

A  ftatefman  or  patriot,  who  fervcs  our  own  country* 
in  our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  paffionate  regard 
paid  to  him,  than  one  whofe  beneficial  influence  ope- 
rated on  diftant  ages  or  remote  nations  ;  where  the  good, 
refulting  from  his  generous  humanity,  being  lefs  con* 
ne£led  with  us,  feems  more  obfcure,  and  afie£h  us  with 
a  le(s  lively  fympathy.  We  may  own  the  merit  to  be 
equally  great,  though  our  fentiments  are  not  raifed  to  aa 
equal  height,  in  both  cafes.  The  judgment  here  correAs 
the  inequalities  of  our  internal  emotions  and  perceptions ; 
in  like  manner,  as  it  preferves  us  from  error,  in  the 
feveral  variations  of  images,  prefented  to  our  external 
fenfes.  The  fame  objed,  at  a  double  diilance,  really 
throws  on  the  eye  a  pi^ure  of  but  half  the  bulk ;  yet 
we  imagine  that  it  appears  of  the  fame  fize  in  both  fitua- 
tions;  becaufe  we  know,  that,  on  our  approadi  to  it,  its 
image  would  expand  on  the  eye,  and  that  the  diflference 
confifts  not  in  the  obje£l  itfelf,  but  in  our  pofition  with 
regard  to  it.  And,  indeed,  without  fucb  a  corredion  of 
appearances,  both  in  internal  and  external  fentimear» 
men  could  never  think  or  talk  fteadily  on  any  fubjeA; 
while  their  fluduating  fituations  produce  a  continual  ra- 
riation  on  objefis,  and  throw  them  into  fucb  difierent 
and  contrary  lights  and  pofitions  *• 

The  more  we  converfe  with  mankind,  and  the  greater 
focial  intercourfe  we  maintain,   the  more  fhall  we  be 

♦  Sec  NOTE  [EEJ. 
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familiarized  to  thefe  general  preferences  and  diftindions, 
witboutwhichourconverfation  and  difcourfe  could  fcarcely 
be  rendered  intelligible  to  each  other.  Every  man's  in- 
tereft  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  the  averfiona  and  de- 
fires,  which  refult  from  it,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  zSeSt 
others  in  a  like  degree.  General  language,  therefore, 
being  formed  for  general  ufe,  mufl  be  moulded  on  fome 
more  general  views,  and  muft  afGx  the  epithets  of  praife 
or  blame,  in  conformity  to  fentiments,  which  arife  from 
the  general  interefts  of  the  community.  And  if  thefe 
fentimcnts,  in  mod  men,  be  not  fo  firong  as  thofe, 
which  have  a  reference  to  private  good ;  yet  ftill  they 
muft  make  fome  diflindtion,  even  in  perfons  the  moft 
depraved  and  felfiih ;  and  muft  attach  the  notion  of  good 
to  a  beneficent  condu£t,  and  of  evil  to  the  contrary. 
Sympathy,  we  (ball  allow,  is  much  fainter  than  our  con* 
cern  for  ourfelves,  and  fympathy  with  perfons  remote 
from  us,  much  fainter  than  that  with  perfons  near  and 
contiguous ;  but  for  this  very  reafon,  it  is  necefiary  for 
us,  in  our  calm  judgfnents  and  difcourfe  concerning  the 
charaAers  of  men,  to  negle£i:  all  thefe  diiFerences,  and 
render  our  fentiments  more  public  and  focial.  Befides, 
that  we  ourfelves  often  change  our  fituation  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  every  day  .meet  with  perfons,  who  are  in  a 
different  fituation  from  us,  and  who  could  never  converfe 
with  us,  were  we  to  remain  conftantly  in  that  pofition 
and  point  of  view,  which  is  peculiar  to  ourfelves*  The 
intercourfe  of  fentiments,  therefore,  in  fociety  and  con- 
veriation,  makes  us  form  fome  general  unalterable  ftan- 
dard,  by  which  we  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  cha- 
rafiera  and  manners.  And  though  the  heart]  takes  not 
part  entirely  with  thofe  general  notions,  nor  regulates 
all  its  love  and  hatred,  by  the  univerfal,  abfiraS  differ- 
ences of  vice  a|id  virtue,  without  regard  to  felf,  or  the 
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perfons  with  whom  we  are  more  intimately  connedcd  ; 
ye^  have  thefe  moral  differences  a  coixfiderable  influence^ 
jjind  beipg  Affficient,  at  leaft,  for  difcouife,  ferve  all  our 
purpoljba  ifk  cprnpapy^  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  theatre,  and 
^n  tb^  fcfapoli  *• 

Tfeufi  ifi  whatever  light  we  take  this  fubjefi,  t)ie  mer 
^it,  afcribed  to  ^e  focial  virtues,  appears  ftill  uniform^ 
and  arifcy  jc)(iefly  from  that  regard,  which  the  natural 
fentiment  of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the  in? 
terefts  of  mankind  and  fociety.  If  we  conQder  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  make,  fuch  as  they  appear  to  daily 
experience  and  obfervation  ;  we  muft,  a  priori^  conclude 
It  impoflible  for  fuch  a  creature  as  maq  to  be  totally  in- 
different to  the  well  or  ill -being  of  bis  fellow- creaturea, 
and  not  readily,  of  himfelf,  to  pronounce,  where  no* 
thing  gives  him  any  particular  byafs,  that  what  promotes 
their  happinefs  is  good,  what  tends  to  their  mifery  is  evil, 
>without  any  farther  regard  or  confideration.  Here  tbeA 
are  the  faint  rudiments,  at  leaft,  or  out-lines,  cSzgimral 
diftindion  between  adions ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
humanity  of  the  perfon  is  fuppofed  to  encreafe,  his  con- 
nexion  with  thofe  who  are  injured  or  benefited,  and  bi$ 
lively  conception  of  their  mifery  or  happinefs  \  bis  con- 
fequent  cenfure  or  approbation  acquires  proportionable 
yigour.  There  is  no  neceffity,  that  a  generous  a&ion, 
barely  mentioned  in  an  old  hiftory  or  remote  gaxette, 
(hould  communicate  any  ftrong  feelings  of  applaufe  and 
admiration.  Virtue,  placed  at  fuch  a  dillance,  is  like  a 
jfixed  ftar,  which,  though  to  the  eye  of  reafon,  it  may 
appear  as  luminpua  as  the  fun  in  his  mefidiain,  is  fo  in- 
finitely removed,  as  to  affed  the  fenfes,  neither  with 
ji^ht  nor  beat*    Bring  this  virtue  nearer,  by  our  ac- 

f  See  NOTE  [FF], 
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quaUitance  or  connexion  with  the  perfons,  or  even  by 
an  eloquent  recital  of  the  cafe ;.  our  hearts  are  iounedt'* 
ately  caught,  our  fympatby  enlivened,  and  our  cool  ap^ 
pr.obation  converted  into  the  warmeft  fenttments  of  friend- 
fbip  and  regard.  Thefe  Teem  neceflary  and  infatlible 
confequences  of  the  general  principles  of  human  nature, 
as  difcovered  in  common  life  and  pradice^ 

Again ;  reverfe  thefe  views  and  reafonings :  Confider 
^he  matter  a  pofleriori  \  and  weighing  the  confequences^ 
enquire  if  the.merit  of  focial  virtue  is  not,  in  a  great  mea^ 
fure»  derived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity,  with  which 
it  afiPeds  the  fpedators.  It  appears  to  be  matter  of  fad» 
that  the  circumfiance  ofutilityy  in  all  fubje^Ss^  is  a  fourct 
ofpraifeand  approbation:  That  it  is  confiantly  appealed 
to  in  all  moral  decifions  concerning  the  merit  and  de« 
merit  of  adions  :  That  it  is  the  file  fource  of  that  high 
regard  paid  to  juftice,  fidelity,  honour,  allegiance,  and 
chaftity :  That  it  is  infeparable  from,  all  the  other  (bcial 
virtues,  humanity,  generofity,  charity,  affability,  le- 
nity, mercy,  and  moderation ;  And,  in  a  word,  that  it 
is  the  foundation  of  the  chief  part  of  morals,  which  has 
a  reference  to  mtmlund  and  our  fellow-creatures* 

It  appears  alfo,  that,  in  our  general  approbation  of 
cbara£ters  and  manners,  the.ufeful  tendency  of  the  focial 
virtues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to  felf-intereft,  but 
has  an  influence  much  more  univerfal  and  exteniive. 
It  appears,  that  a  tendency  to  public  good,  and  to  the 
promoting  of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  in  fociety, 
does  always,  by  affecting  the  benevolent  principles  of 
our  frame,  engage  us  on  the  fide  of  the  focial  virtues. 
And  it  appears,  as  an  additional  confirmation,  that  thefe 
principles  of  humanity  and  fympathy  enter  fo  deeply  into 
all  our  fentiments,  and  have  fo  powerful  an  influence,  as 
may  enable  them  to  excite  the  (Irongeft  cenfure  and  ap- 
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plaufe.  The  prefent  theory  is  the  fimple  refult  of  all 
fhefe  inference3>  each  of  which  feem$  founded  on  unir 
form  experience  and  obfervation. 

Were  it  doubtful,  whether  there  were  any  fuch  priiir 
ciple  in  our  nature  a$  humanity  or  a  concern  for  otberS| 
yet  when  we  ieei  in  numberlefs  inftance^,  that  whatever 
^as  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interefts  of  fociety,  is  fo 
highly  approved  of,  we  ought  thence  ^o  learn  the  force  of 
the  benevolent  principle ;  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  any 
thing  to  pleafeas  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  is  totally 
indifferent.*  On  the  other  band,  were  it  doubtful^ 
svhether  there  were,  implanted  in  our  nature,  any  gene« 
ral  principle  of  moral  blame  and  approbation,  yet  when 
]we  fee,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  the  influence  of  huma- 
nity, we  ought  thence  to  qondudc,  that  it  is  impoffible, 
but  that  every  thing,  which  promotes  the  intereft  of  (o* 
ciety,  muft  communicate  pleafure,  and  what  h  pernici- 
ous give  uneafinefs.  But  when  thefe  different  refledions 
and  obfervations  concur  in  eftabli(hing  the  fame  condu- 
/ion,  muft  they  not  beftow  an  undifputed  evidence  upon 

It  is  however  hoped,  that  the  progrefs  of  this  argument 
will  bring  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  prefent  theory* 
by  fiiowing  the  rife  of  other  fentiments  of  efteem  an4 
Regard  from  the  fame  or  like  principles. 
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IT  feems  evident,  that,  where  a  quality  or  habit  is 
fubjeded  to  our  examination,  if  it  appear,  in  any 
fefped,  prejudicial  to  the  perfon  pofleiled  of  it»  or  fuch 
as  incapacitates  him  for  bufinefs  and  action,  it  is  ia- 
fiantly  blamed,  and  ranked  among  his  faults  and  imper- 
fe£Hons.  Indolence,  negligence,  want  of  order  and 
method,  obftinacy,  ficklenefs,  rafhnefs,  credulity ;  thefe 
qualities  were  never  efteemed  by  any  one  indifferent  to 
a  charaAer ;  much  Ie(s,  extolled  as  accompliifaments  or 
virtues.  The  prejudide,  refuking  from  them,  immedi- 
ately flrikes  our  eye,  and  gives  us  the  fentiment  of  pain 
and  di&pprobation. 

No  quality,  it  is  allowed,  is  abfolutely  either  blame* 
able  or  praife-worthy.  It  is  all  according  to  its  degree. 
A  due  medium,  iay  the  Pcripatbtics,  is  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  virtue*  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined 
by  utility.  A  proper  celerity,  for  inftance,  and  difpatch 
in  bufinefs,  is  commendable.  When  defeSive,  no  pro- 
grefs  is  ever  made  in  the  execution  of  any  purpofe : 
.When  exceffive,  it  engages  us  in  precipitate  and  ill«> 
concerted  meafures  and  enterprifes  :  By  fuch  reafonings, 
^|5  fix  th^  proper  and  commendable  mediocrity  In  all 

moral 
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moral  and  prudential  difquificions ;  and  never  lofe  vievr 
of  the  advantages,  which  refult  from  any  cbarader  or 
babit. 

Now  as  thefe  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  perfon 
poffefled  of  the  charader,  it  can  never  be  fiif-levi  which 
renders  the  profpeA  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the  fpeda* 
tors,  and  prompts  our  efteem  and  approbation.  No  fok'ce 
of  imagination  can  convert  us  into  another  perfon,  and 
make  us  fancy,  that  we,  being  that  perfon,  reap  benefic 
ffom  thofe  valuable  qual'ties,  which  belong  to  htm. 
Or  if  it  did,  no  celerity  of  imagination  could  immedi- 
ately tranfport  us  back,  into  ourfelves,  and  make  us  love 
and  efteem  the  perfon,  as  different  from  us.  Views  and 
fentiments,  fo  oppofite  to  known  truth,  and  to  each 
other,  could  never  have  place,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
fame  perfon.  All  fufpicion,  therefore,  of  felfiih  regards, 
is  here  totally  excluded.  It  is  a  quite  different  principle^ 
which  aduates  our  bofom,  and  interefts  us  in  the  felicity 
of  the  perfon  whom  we  contemplate.  Where  his  natu- 
ral talents  and  acquired  abilities  give  us*  the  profpedl  of 
elevation,  advancement,  a  figure  in  life^  profperous  Itic* 
cefs,  a  (leady  command  over  fortune,  and  the  execution 
of  great  or  advantageous  undertakings ;  we  are  firuck 
with  fuch  agreeable  images,  and  feel  a  complacency  and 
regard  immediately  arife  towards  him.  The  ideas  of 
bappinefs,  joy,  triumph,  profperity,  are  conne&ed  with 
every  circumftance  of  his  charader,  and  diiFufe  over  our 
minds  a  pleaiing  fentiment  of  fympathy  and  humanity  *• 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  originally  framed  fo  as  to  have 
no  manner  of  concern  for  his  fellow*  creatures,  but  to 
regard  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  all  fenfible  beings 
with  greater  indifference  than  even  two  icontiguous  (hadc^ 

♦  See  NOTE  [GGJ. 
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pf  the  fame  colour.  Let  us  fuppofe,  if  the  profperity  of 
nations  were  laid  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  ruin  on  the 
othef)  and  he  were  defired  to  choofe;  that  he  would 
iiand,  like  the  fchoolman's  afs,  irrefolute  and  undeter- 
mined, between  equal  motives  ;  or  rather,  like  the  fame 
^8  between  two  pieces  of  wood  or  marble,  without  any 
inclination  or  propenfity  to  either  fide.  The  confe-* 
quence,  I  believe,  muft  be  allowed  juft,  that  fuch  a  per- 
fon,  being  abfolutply  unconcerned,  either  for  the  pifblic 
good  of  a  community  or  the  private  utility  of  others, 
would  look  on  every  quality,  however  pernicious,  or 
however  beneficial,  to  fociety,  or  to  its  poffeflbr,  with 
the  fame  indifference  as  on  the  moft  common  and  unin« 
^erefting  objed. 

But  if,  inftead  of  this  fancied  monfter,  we  fuppofe  z 
fnan  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  cafe, 
-there  is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where 
every  thing  elfe  is  equal ;  and  however  cool  his  choice 
may  be,  if  his  heart  be  felfi(h,  or  if  the  perfons  inte- 
refted  be  remote  from  him  ;  there  muft  flill  be  a  choice 
or  diftindton  between  what  is  ufeful,  and  what  is  perni- 
cious. Now  this  diftinSion  is  the  fame  in  all  its  parts, 
with  the  moral  diftin&iim^  whofe  foundation  has  beeo^fo 
often,  and  fo  much  in  vain,  enquired  after.  The  fame 
endowments  of  the  mind,  in  every  circumftance,  are 
agreeable  to  the  fentiment  of  morals  and  to  that  of  hu« 
inanity  i  the  fame  temper  is  fufceptible  of  high  degrees 
of  the  one  fentiment  and  of  the  other ;  and  the  fame 
alteration  in  the  objeds,  by  their  nearer  approach  or  by 
connexions,  enlivens  the  one  and  the  other.  By  all  the 
fules  of  pbtlofophy,  therefore,  we  muft  conclude,  that 
thefe  featiments  are  originally  the  fame  j  fince,  in  each 
particular,  eren  the  moft  minute,  they  are  governed  by 
^^e  fame  laws>  and  are  moved  by  the  fame  objeds. 

Why 
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Why  do  philofopbers  infer,  with  the  greateft  certainty, 
that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  fame  force  of 
gravity,  that  makes  bodies  fall  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  but  bccaufe  thefe  effefis  are,  upon  computation, 
found  fimilar  and  equal  ?  And  muft  not  this  argument 
bring  as  ftrong  convi&ion,  in  moral  as  in  natural  difqui- 
fitions  ? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities, 
ttfeful  to  the  pofieflbr,  are  approved  of,  and  the  contrary 
cenfured,  would  be  fuperfluous.  The  Icaft  refledion  on 
what  is  every  day  experienced  in  life,  will  be  fufficicnt* 
We  fhall  only  mention  a  few  inftances,  in  order  to  re* 
move,  if  poflible,  all  doubt  and  hefitation. 

The  quality,  the  moft  neceflary  for  the  execution  of 
any  ufcful  enterprife,  is  DISCRETION;  by  which 
we  carry  on  a  fafe  intercourfe  with  others,  give  due  at- 
tention to  our  own  and  to  their  character,  weigh  each 
circumftance  of  the  bufinefs  which  we  undertake,  and 
employ  the  fureft  and  fafeft  means  for  the  attainment  of 
any  end  or  purpofe.  To  a  Cromwel,  perhaps,  or  a 
X>£  Retz,  difcretion  may  appear  an  alderman-like  vir* 
tue,  as  Dr.  Swift, calls  it;  and  being  incompatible 
with  thofe  vaft  defigns,  to  which  their  courage  and  am- 
bition pronxpted  them,  it  might  really,  in  thero»  be  a 
fault  or  imperfedtion.  But  in  the  conduA  of  ordinary 
life,  no  virtue  is  more  requifite,  not  o^ily  to  obts^in  fuc- 
cefs,  but  to  avoid  the  moft  fatal  mifcarriages  a^id  difapr 
pointments.  The  greateft  parts  without  it,  as  obferved 
by  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner ;  as 
Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only  the  more 
expofed,  on  account  of  bis  enormous  ftrength  and  ftature* 

The  beft  charader,  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too 
perfed  for  human  nature,  is  that  which  is  not  fwayed  by 
temper  of.  any  kind ;  but  alternately  employe  eiiterpriie 
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and  caution,  as  each  is  uftful  to  ^the  particular  purpofe 
intended.  Such  is  the  excellence  which  St.  Evrbmono 
afcribes  to  marefchal  Turenne,  who  difpiayed  ever^ 
campaign,  as  be  grew  older^  more  temerity  in  his  mili- 
tary enterprifes ;  and  being  now,  from  long  experience, 
perfedly  acquainted  with  every  incident  in  war,  he  ad- 
vanced with  greater  firmnefs  and  (ecurity,  in  a  road  fo 
well  known  to  him.  Fabius,  fays  Machiavel,  wa$ 
cautious  'y  SciPio  enterprifing  :  And  both  fucceeded,  be- 
caufe  the  fituation  of  the  Roman  affairs,  during  the  com« 
mand  of  each,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius  ;  but 
both  would  have  failed,  had  thefe  fituations  been  re* 
verfed.  He  is  happy^  whofe  circumftances  fuit  his  tem- 
per I  but  he  is  more  excellent,  wbo^aa  fuit  bis  temper 
to  any  circumftances. 

What  need  is  there  to  difplay  the  pratfesof  INDUS* 
TRY,  and  to  extol  its  advantages,  in  the  acquifition of 
power  and  riches,  or  in  raifing  what  we  call  zfortimiitk 
the  world  ?  The  tortoife,  according  to  the  fable,  by  his 
affiduity,  gained  the  race  of  the  hare,  though  pofleiled  of 
much  fuperior  fwiftnefs.  A  man's  time,  when  well  huf- 
banded,  is  like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which  a  few  acres 
produce  more  of  what  is  ufeful  to  life,  than  extenfive 
provinces,  even  of  the  richeft  foil,  when  over-run  with 
weeds  and  brambles. 

But  all  profped  of  fuccefs  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable 
fubfiftence,  muft  fail,  where  a  reafonable  FRUGA- 
LITY is  wanting.  The  heap,  inftead  of  encreafing,  di- 
miniflies  daily,  and  leaves  its  polTeflbr  fo  much  more  un- 
happy, that  not  having  been  able  to  confine  his  expences 
to  a  large  revenue,  he  will  ftill  lefs  be  able  to  live  con- 
tentedly on  a  fmall  one.  The  fouls  of  men,  according 
to  Pt ATO  ts  inflamed  with  impure  appetites,  and  lofing 

t  Pbcdo. 
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the  body,  which  alone  afforded  means  of  fatisfaAion^ 
hover  about  the  earth,  and  hsiunt  the  places,  where  their 
bodies  are  depofited ;  pofleiTed  with  a  longing  defire  to 
recover  the  loft  organs  of  ienfation.  So  may  we  fee 
worthlefs  prodigals,  hiaving  confumed  their  fortune  in 
wild  debauches,  thrufting  themfelves  into  every  pteatiftt) 
table,  and  every  party  of  pleafure,  hated  even  by  the 
vicious,  and  defpifed  even  by  fools. 

The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  avarice^  which,  as  it 
both  deprives  a  man  of  all  ufe  of  his  riches,  and  checks 
bofpitality  and  every  focial  enjoyment,  is  juftly  cenfured 
on  a  double  account.  Prodigality^  the  other  extreme,  is 
commonly  more  hurtful  to  a  man  hirofelf ;  and  each  of 
thefe  extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  perfon  who  cenfures,  and  according  to 
his  greater  or  lefs  fenfibility  to  pleafure,  either  focial  or 
lenfual. 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
fources.  Honefty^  fidelity^  truths  are  praifed  for  their  im- 
mediate tendency  to  promote  the  interefts  of  focietyj 
but  they  are  alfo  confidered  as  advantageous  to  the  per- 
foh  himfelf,  and  as  the  fource  of  that  truft  and  confi- 
dence, which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  conlideration  in 
life.  One  becomes  contemptible,  no  lefs  than  odious, 
when  he  forgets  the  duty,  which,  in  this  particular^  be 
owes  to  "himfelf  as  well  as  to  fociety. 

Perhaps,  this  conlideration  is  one  chief  fource  of  the 
high  blame,  which  is  thrown  on  any  inftance  of  failure 
among  women  in  point  of  chafiity.  The  greateft  regard, 
which  can  be  acquired  by  that  fex,  is  derived  firom  tbcir 
fidelity ;  and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar,  lofes 
her  rank,  and  is  expofed  to  every  infult^  who  is  deficiest 
in  this  particular.  The  fmalleft  failure  is  here  fuiEciem 
to  blaft  her  charadcr.  A  female  has  fo  many  opportu- 
nities 
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nitiee  of  fccretly  indulging  tbcfc  appetites,  that  nothing 
can  give  us  fecurity  but  her  abfolute  modefty  and  referve ; 
and  where  a  breach  is  once  made,  it  can  fcarcely  ever  be 
fully  repaired.  If  a  nun  behave  with  cowardice  on  one 
occafion,  a  contrary  condu^  reinftates  him  ih  his  charac- 
ter* But  by  what  adion  can  a  woman,  whofe  behavi-' 
our  has  once  been  diflblute,  be  able  to  aflure  us,  that  fhe 
has  formed  better  refolutions,  and  has  felf-command 
enough  to  carry  them  into  execution  ? 

All  men,  it  is  allowed,  are  equally  dcfirous  of  happi- 
ftcfs  J  but  few  are  fuccefsful  in  the  purfuit :  One  chief 
caufe  is  the  want  of  STRENGTH  of  MIND,  which 
might  enable  them  to  refift  the  temptation  of  prefent  eafe 
or  pleafure,  and  carry  them  forward  in  the  fearch  of 
more  diftant  profit  and  enjoyment.  Our  afFedions,  on  a 
general  profpeA  of  their  objeds,  form  certain  rules  of 
condu  Ay  and  certain  meafures  of  preference  of  one  above 
another  :  And  thefe  decifions,  though  really  therefult  of 
our  calm  paffions  and  propenfities,  (for  what  elfe  can 
pronounce  any  obje£l  eligible  or  the  contrary  ?)  are  yet 
faid,  by  a  natural  abufe  of  terms,  to  be  the  determina- 
tions of  pure  reafott  and  refledion.  But  when  feme  of 
thefe  objeds  approach  nearer  to  us,  or  acquire  the  ad« 
vantages  of*  favourable  lights  and  pofitions,  which  catch 
the  heart  or  imagination  ;  our  general  refolutions  are 
frequently  confounded,  a  fmall  enjoyment  preferred,  and 
lafting  (hame  and  forrow  entailed  upon  us.  And  how- 
ever poets  may  employ  their  wit  and  eloquence,  in  cele- 
brating prefent  pleafure,  and  rejecting  all  diftant  views  to 
fame,  health)  or  fortune ;  it  is  obvious,  that  this  prac- 
tice is  the  fource  of  all  diflblutenefs  and  diforder,  repen- 
tance and  mifery.  A  man  of  a  ftrong  and  determined 
temper  adheres  tenacioufly  to  his  general  refolutions,  and 
is  neither  feduced  by  the  allurements  of  pleafure,  nor 

terrified 
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terrified  by  the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  kstp^  ftill  in  ?ie«r 
tbofe  diftant  purfuits,  by  which  he»  at  Oilce»  enfures  his 
happinefs  and  his  honour. 

Self-fatisfaAion,  at  leaft  in  Tome  degree,  it  in  advan« 
tage,  which  equally  attends  the  F  O  O  L  and  the  WI SE 
M  AN  :  But  it  is  the  only  one ;  nor  is  there  any  other 
circumftance  in  the  condud  of  life,  where  they  are  upon 
an  equal  footing.      Bufmefs,  books,  converfation ;    for 
all  of  thefe,  a  fool  is  totally  incapacitated,  and  excepe 
condemned  by  his  ftation  to  the  coarfeft  drudgery,  re«* 
tnains  a  ufeUfs  burthen  upon  the  earth.    Accordtnglyt  it 
is  found,  that  men  are  extremely  jealous  of  their  charaG**^ 
ter  in  this  particular ;  and  many  inflances  are  feen  of 
profligacy  and  treachery,  the  moft  avowed  and  unre«> 
ferved ;    none  of  bearing  patiently   the  imputation  of 
ignorance  and  ftupidity.     Dicabarchus,   the  Ma- 
cedonian general,    who,    as  PotYBius   t^Ils    us  % 
openly  ereded  one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to  injuftice, 
in  order  to  bid  defiance  to  mankind ;  even  he,  I  am  well 
aflured,   would  have  ftarted  at  the  epithet  of  fool^  and 
have  meditated  revenge  for  fo  injurious  an  appellation. 
Except  the  afleAion  of  parents,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
indiflbluble  bond  in  nature,  no  connexion  has  ftrength 
fufficient  to  fupport  the  difguft  arifing  from  this  charaAer* 
Love  itfelf,  which  can  fubfift  under  treachery,  ingrati- 
tude, malice,  and  infidelity,  is  immediately  extinguiihed 
by  it,  when  perceived  and  acknowledged ;  nor  are  defor- 
mity and  old  age  more  fatal  to  the  dominion  of  that  paf<* 
fion.     So  dreadful  are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  incapacity  for 
any  purpofe  or  undertaking,  and  of  continued  error  and 
mifcondu£l  in  life  I 

When  it  is  aflced,  whether  a  quick  or  a  dow  appre-» 
benfion  be  moft  valuable  ?   Whether  one,  that,  at  fiifl 

•  Lib.  zvii.  cap.  35. 
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view,  penetrates  far  into  a  fubjeft,  but  can  perform  no- 
thing upon  ftudy ;  or  a  contrary  charader,  which  muft 
work  out  every  thing  by  dint  of  application  ?  Whether 
a  clear  head  or  a  copious  invention  i  Whether  a  profound 
genius  or  a  fure  juJgment  ?  In  (hort,  what  charadler,  or 
peculiar  turn  of  underftanding  is  more  excellent  Ihaii 
another?  It  is  evident,  that  we  can  anfwer  none  of  ' 
thefe  queftions,  without  confidering  which  of  thofe  qua- 
lities capacitates  a  man  beft  for  the  world,  and  carries 
him  fartheft  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  fenfe  and  exalted  fenfe  be  not  fo  ufe/ul  as 
common  fenfe,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  and  the  noble- 
nefs  of  their  objeSs  make  fome  compenfation,  and  ren- 
der them  the  admiration  of  mankind  :  As  gold,  though 
lefs  ferviceable  than  iron,  acquires,  from  its  fcarcity,  a 
value,  which  is  much  fuperior. 

The  defe£ts  of  judgment  can  be  fupplted  by  no  art  or 
invention;  but  thofe  of  MEMORY  frequently  may, 
both  in  bufmefs  and  in  ftudy,  by  method  and  induftry, 
and  by  diligence  in  commiting  every  thing  to  writing ; 
and  we  fcarcely  ever  hear  a  (hort  memory  given  2s  a  rea- 
fon  for  a  man's  failure  in  any  undertaking.  But  in  an- 
cient times,  when  no  man  could  make  a  figure  without 
the  talent  of  fpeaking,  and  when  the  audience  were  too 
delicate  to  beat  fuch  crude,  undigefted  harangues  as  our 
extemporary  orators  offer  to  public  afTemblies  ;  the  fa- 
culty of  memory  was  then  of  the  utmoft  confcquencc, 
and  was  accordingly  much  more  valued  than  at  prefent. 
Scarce  any  great  genius  is  mentioned  in  antiquity,  who 
is  not  celebrated  for  this  talent ;  and  Cicero  enumerates 
it  among  the  other  fublime  qualities  of  C^sar  him- 
fclf*. 

•  Fait  in  ilio  ingenium,  ntio,  meinoria«   llterx^  cura>  cogltatio,  dili- 
gentia,  &c.     Philip.  *. 

Vol.  II.  X  -  Particular 
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Particular  cuftoms  and  manners  alter  the  ufefulneft  oS 
qualities  :  They  alfo  alter  their  merit.  Particular  fitua- 
tions  and  accidents  have,  in  fome  degree,  the  fame  influ- 
ence. He  will  always  be  more  efteemed,  who  poiTeiTes 
thofe  talenta  and  accomplifhments,  which  fuit  his  fiatioa 
and  profeffion,  than  be  whom  fortune  has  mifplaced  in 
the  part  which  ihe  has  afligned  him.  The  private  or  fel- 
fiih  virtues  are,  in  this  refpe<Sl,  more  arbitrary  than  the 
public  and  focial.  In  other  refpe£ls,  they  are,  perhaps, 
lefs  liable  to  doubt  and  controverfy. 

In  this  kingdom,  fuch  continued  oflentation,  of  late 
years,  has  prevailed  among  men  in  aHive  life  with  regard 
to  public  fpirity  and  among  thofe  in  Jpeculative  with  re* 
gard  to  benevoUnce  \  and  fo  many  falfc  pretenfions  to  ecicb 
have  been,  no  doubt,  detefted,  that  men  of  the  world 
are  apt,  without  any  bad  intention,  to  difcover  a  fullen 
incredulity  on  the  head  of  thofe  moral  endowments,  and 
even  fometimes  abfolutely  to  deny  their  exiftence  and 
reality.     In  like  manner,  1  find,  that,  of  old,  the  per- 
petual cant  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics  concerning  virtue^ 
their  magnificent  profeflions  and  flender  performances, 
bred  a  difguft  in  mankind  3  and  Lucian,  who,  though 
licentious  with  regard  to  plea fu re,  is  yet,    in  other  re- 
fpects,  a  very  moral  writer,  cannot,  fometimes,  talk  of 
virtue,  fo  much  boafted,  without  betraying  fymptoms  of 
fpleen  and  irony*.     But   furely  this  peevifli  delicacy^ 
whciice-ever  it  arifes,  can  never  be  carried  fo  far  as  to 
make  us  deny  the  exiftence  of  every  fpecies  of  merit, 
and  all  diftin£lion  of  manners  and  behaviour.     Befides 
difcretion^  caiulon^  enterprife^  indujiry^  ajftduity^  frugality^ 

*  A;flTi;7  TIM  K«(  atrvfAara  xai  Xi^ir;  /*r>«X)j  m  ^mn  ^Ufttfomct.  Lvc« 
TiMON.  A^iin,  Ka»  fftnaytytnrt;  (•<  i^tX09*9^i)  fi.c^air*««Ta  ^i^A^** 
rnvTi  iFoKv^puWnrw  m^trr,^  r^ayw^ta-i,     IcuRO*MKN.     In  another  place* 

A-ra  >^  KixA  n^ayfA&rtn  tfo^u»r»,     Deor.  Cuncil. 

cccimmy^ 
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»conomy^  g09d'finfi^  prudence^  dlfcernment ;  befides  thefc 
endow ments^  I  fay,  whofe  very  names  force  an  avowal 
of  their  merit,  there  arc  many  others,  to  which  the  mod 
determined  fcepticifm  cannot,  for  a  moment,  refufe  the 
tribute  of  praife  and  approbation.  Temperance^  fobriety^ 
patience^  tqnftancy^  perfevtrana^  forethought^  conftderatenefsy 
fecrecyj  orier^  injinuation^  addrefs^  prefence  of  trtind^  quick'* 
ntfs  of  conctptioHy  facility  of  exprejjion  5  thcfe,  and  a  thou- 
fand  more  of  the  fame  kind,  no  man  will  ever  deny  to  Le 
exceHencies  and  perfcftions.  As  their  merit  confifts  in 
their  tendency  to  ferve  the  perfon,  pofleffcd  of  them, 
without  any  magnificent  claim  to  public  and  focial  de- 
kn^  we  are  the  lefs  jealous  of  their  pretenfions,  and 
readily  admit  them  into  the  catalogue  of  laudable  quali* 
ties.  We  are  not  fcnfibic,  that,  by  this  conceffion,  wc 
have  paved  the  way  for  all  the  other  moral  excellencies, 
and  cannot  confidently  hefitate  any  longer,  with  regard 
to  diiinterefted  benevolence,  patrioiifm,  and  humanity. 

It  feems,  indeed,  certain,  that  firft  appearances  are 
here,  as  ufual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is  more 
difficult,  in  a  fpeculative  way,  to  rcfolve  into  felf-Iove 
the  merit,  which  we  afcribe  to  the  felfifli  virtues  above- 
mentioned,  than  that  even  of  the  focial  virtues,  juftice 
and  beneficence.  For  this  latter  purpofe,  we  need  but 
fay,  that  whatever  conduft  promotes  the  good  of  the 
community  is  loved,  praifed,  and  efteemed  by  the  com* 
munity,  on  account  of  that  utility  and  intereft,  of  which 
every  one  partakes :  And  though  this  aFe£iion  and  regard 
be,  in  reality,  gratitude,  not  felf-Iove,  yet  a  d:ftin(5tion, 
even  of  this  obvious  nature,  may  not  readily  be  made  by 
fuperficial  reafoners  ;  and  there  is  room,  at  leafl,  to  fup- 
port  the  cavil  and  difpute  for  a  moment.  But  as  quali* 
ties,  which  tend  only  to  the  utility  of  their  pofieiTor, 
without  any  reference  to  us,  or  to  the  community,  arc 
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yet  efteemed  and  valued  ;  by  what  theory  or  fyftem  can 
we  account  for  this  fentimcnt  from  felf-love,  or  deduce  it 
from  that  favourite  origin  ?  There  feems  here  a  neceiEty 
for  confeffing  that  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  others  are 
not  fpe£iacles  entirely  kidifFerent  to  us  $  but  that  the 
view  of  the  former,  whether  in  its  caufes  or  effe£ts,  like 
fun*fliine  or  the  profpe^St  of  well-cultivated  plains,  (to 
carry  our  pretenfions  no  higher)  communicates  a  fecret 
joy  and  fatisfa£lion  ;  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  like  a 
lowering  cloud  or  barren  landikip,  throws  a  melancholy 
damp  over  the  imagination.  And  this  conceffion  being 
once  made,  the  difficulty  is  over  ;  and  a  natural  unforced 
interpretation  of  the  phaenomena  of  human  life  will  after- 
wards, we  may  hope»  prevail  among  all  fpeculative  ea^ 
c^uirers* 

PART      11. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  tliis  place,  to  examine  the 
influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods  of 
fortune,  over  our  fentlments  of  regard  and  efteem,  and 
to  confider  whether  thefe  phsenoipena  fortify  or  weaken 
the  prefent  theory. -  It  will  naturally  be  expedied,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed  by  all  ancient  mo- 
ralifls,  will  be  fimilar,  in  fome  refpefls,  to  that  of  the 
mind  ;  and  that  every  kind  of  efteem,  which  is  paid  to 
a  man,  will  have  fomething  fimilar  in  its  origin,  whether 
it  arifes  from  his  mental  endowments,  or  from  the  iltua- 
tion  of  his  exterior  circumilances. 

It  is  evident,  that  one  conflderable  fource  of  beauty  in 
all  animals  is  the  advantage,  which  they  reap  from  the 
particular  ftru£lure  of  their  limbs  and  members,  fuicably 
to  the  particular  manner  of  life,  to  which  they  are  by 
nature  dcftined.     The  juft  proportions  of  a  hor(e»  de- 
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fcribed  by  Xenophon  and  Virgil,  are  the  fame,  tlia^ 
are  received  at  this  day  by  our  modern  jockeys  ;  becaufe 
the  foundation  of  them  is  the  lame,  namely,  experience 
of  what  is  detrimental  or  ufeful  in  the  animal. 

Broad  ihoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  taper  legs ; 
all  thefe  are  beautiful  in  our  fpecies,  becaufe  figns  of 
force  and  vigour.  Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary, 
though  they  do  not  entirely  determine  whrat  is  haqdfome 
or  deformed,  are  evidently  the  fource  of  a  confiderable 
part  of  approbation  or  diflike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  ftrength  and  dexterity,  being 
of  greater  ufe  and  importance  in  war,  was  alfo  much 
more  efteemed  and  valued,  than  at  prefent.  Not  to  in- 
iift  on  Homer  and  the  poets,  we  may  obferve,  that  hif- 
torians  fcruple  not  to  mention  force  of  bddy  among  the 
other  accomplifhments  even  of  Epaminondas,  whom 
.they  acknowledge  to  be  the  greateft  hero,  ftatefman,  and 
general  of  all  the  Greeks*.  A  like  praife  is  given  to 
PoMPEY',  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Romans  f*  This 
inftance  is  fimilar  to  what  we  obferved  above,  with  re- 
gard to  memory. 

What  deriflon  and  contempt,  with  both  fexes,  attend 
impotence ;  while  the  unhappy  object  is  regarded  as  one 
deprived  of  fo  capital  a  plcfTure  in  life,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  as  difabled  from  communicating  it  to  others.  Bar* 
rennefs  in  women,  being  alfo  a  fpecies  of  inutility^  is  a 
reproach,  but  not  in  the  fame  degree:  Of  which  the 
reafon  is  very  obvious,  according  to  the  prefent  thee ry. 

There  is  no  rule  in  painting  or  ftatuary  more  indif- 
penlible  than  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  and  placing 

»  Sec  NOTE  [H  H]. 
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them  with  the  greateft  exa£tnefs  on  their  proper  center  of 
gravity.  A  figure,  which  is  not  juftly  balanced^  is 
ugly ;  becaufe  it  conveys  the  difagrecable  ideas  of  fall, 
bajrm,  and  pain  *• 

A  difpofition  or  turn  of  mind,  which  qualifies  a  man 
to  rife  in  the  world,  and  advance  his  fortune,  is  entitled 
to  efteem  and  regard,  as  has  already  been  explained. '  It 
may,  therefore,  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  the  adual 
poflcilion  of  riches  and  authority  will  have  a  conliderable 
influence  over  thefe  fentiments. 

Let  us  examine  any  hypathefis,  by  which  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  regard  paid  to  the  rich  and  powerful :  Wc 
iball  find  none  fatibfaiHory,  but  that  which  derives  it 
from  the  enjoyment  communicated  to  the  fpe^iator  by  (he 
images  of  profperity,  happinefs,  eafe,  plenty,  authority, 
and  the  gratification  of  every  appetite.  Self-love,  for 
infiance,  which  fomc  aiFccl  fo  much  to  confider  as  the 
ipurce  pf  every  fentiment,  is  plainly  infuflicient  for  this 
purpofc.  Where  no  good  will  or  friend(hip  appears,  it 
is  di^icult  to  conceive  on  what  we  can  found  our  hope  of 
advantage  from  the  riches  of  others ;  though  we  natu« 
rally  rcfpeft  the  rich,  even  before  they  difcover  any  fuch 
favourable  difpofuion  towards  us. 

We  are  affeded  with  the  fame  fentiments,  when  wc 
lie  fo  much  out  of  the  fphere  of  their  aSivity,  that  they 
cannot  even  bp  f^ippofed  to  poffc fs  the  power  of  ferving 
us.  A  prifoner  pf  war,  in  all  civilised  nations,  is  treated 
with  a  regard  fuited  to  his  condition ;  and  riches,  it  is 
evident,  go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  per- 
fon.  If  t>irth  and  quality  enter  for  a  (hare,  this  flill 
afltbrds  us  an  argumciit  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  For  what 
is  it  we,  call  a  man  of  birth,  but  oiie  who  i^  defcended 

•  Sec  NOTE  [II], 
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from  a  long  fucceflion  of  rich  and  powerful  ajiceftors, 
and  who  acquires  our  efteem  by  his  connexion  with  per- 
fons  whom  we  efteem  ?  His  apceilors,  therefore,  though 
dead,  are  refpeded,  in  fome  meafMre,  on  account  of  their 
riches ;  and  confequently,  without  any  kind  of  expec- 
tation. 

But  not  to  go  (6  far  as  frKoners  of  war  or  the  dead,  to 
find  inftances  of  this  didnterefted  regard  for  riches ;  we 
may  only  obferve,  with  a  little  attention,  thofe  phseno- 
mena,  which  occur  in  comnnon  life  and  converfation. 
A  man,  who  is  himfelf,  we  ihall  fuppofe,  of  a  competent 
fortune,  and  of  no  profeffion,  being  introduced  to  a  com- 
pany of  flrangers,  naturally  treats  them  with  different 
degrees  of  refped,  as  he  is  informed  of  their  different 
fortunes  and  conditions ;  though  it  is  impolEble  that  he 
can  (o  fuddenly  propofe,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  accept 
of,  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  them.  A  traveller  is 
always  admitted  into  company,  and  meets  with  civility^ 
in  proportion  as  his  train  and  equipage  fpeak  bim  a  man 
of  great  or  moderate  fortune.  In  (hort,  the  different 
ranks  of  men  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  regulated  by 
riches  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  fuperiors  as  well  as  in- 
feriors, flrangers  as  well  as  acquaintance. 

What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  conclude,  that,  as 
riches  are  defired  for  ourfelves  only  as  the  means  of  grati- 
fying our  appetites,  either  at  prefent  or  in  fome  imaginary 
future  period  ;  they  beget  eileem  in  others  merely  from 
their  having  that  influence.  This  indeed  is  their  very 
nature  or  elfencc :  They  have  a  direft  reference  to  the 
commodities,  conveniencies,  and  pleafures  of  life  :  The 
bill  of  a  banker,  who  is  broke,  or  gold  in  a  defart  ifland, 
would  otherwife  be  full  as  valuable.  When  we  approach 
a  man,  who  is,  as  we  fay,  at  his  eafe,  we  are  prefented 
with  the  pleafing  ideas  of  plenty,  fatisfatS^ion,  cleanlinefs, 
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warmth ;  a  chearful  houfe,  elegant  furniture,  ready  fer* 
vice,  and  whatever  is  defirable  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel. 
On  the  contrary,  when  a  poor  man  appears,  the  dif- 
agreeable  images  of  want,  penury,  hard  labour,  dirty 
furniture,  coarfe  or  ragged  cloaths,  naufeous  meat  and 
diftafteful  liquor,  immediately  ftrike  our  fancy.  What 
elfe  do  we  mean  by  faying  that  one  is  rich,  the  other 
poor  ?  And  as  regard  or  contempt  is  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  different  fituations  in  life ;  it  is  eafily  feen 
what  additional  light  and  evidencjc  this  throws  on  our 
preceding  theory,  with  regard  to  all  moral  difiin£lions*. 

A  man,  who  has  cured  himfelf  of  all  ridiculous  pre- 
poflcilions,  and  is  fully,  fincerely,  and  fteadily  convinced, 
from  experience  as  well  as  philofophy,  that  the  difference 
of  fortune  makes  lefs  difference  in  happinefs  than  is  vul- 
garly imagined  ;  fuch  a  one  does  not  meafure  out  degrees 
of  efteem  according  to  the  rent-rolls  of  his  acquaintance. 
He  may,  indeed,  externally  pay  a  fuperior  deference  to 
the  great  lord  above  the  vafTal ;  becaufe  riches  are  the 
mod  convenient,  being  the  moft  fixed  and  determinate, 
fource  of  diftindlion  :  But  his  internal  fentiments  are 
more  regulated  by  the  perfonal  charaders  of  men,  than 
by  the  accidental  and  capricious  favours  of  fortune. 

In  moft  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  here- 
ditary riches,  marked  with  titles  and  fymbols  from  the 
fovereign,  is  the  chief  fource  of  diftinaion.  In  £nC- 
LAND,  more  regard  is  paid  to  prefent  opulence  and 
plenty.  Each  practice  has  its  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages.  Where  birth  is  refpefled,  una6live,  fpiritlefi 
minds  remain  in  haughty  indolence,  and  dream  of  no- 
thing but  pedigrees  and  genealogies  :  The  generous  and 
ambiiious  feek  honour  and  authority  and  reputation  and 
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favour.  Where  riches  are  the  chief  idoU  corruptioni^ 
venality,  rapine  prevail :  Arts,  manufadures,  commerce, 
agriculture  flourifh.  The  former  prejudice,  being  favour* 
able  to  military  virtue,  is  more  fuited  to  monarchies; 
The  latter,  being  the  chief  fpur  to  induftry,  agrees  bet- 
ter with  a  republican  government.  And  we  accord- 
ingly find,  that  each  of  thefe  forms  of  government,  by 
varying  the  utility  of  thofe  cuftoms,  has  commonly  ai 
proportional  tffcSt  on  the  fentiments  of  mankind. 
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Of  Qualities  immediately  agreeable  to 

OURSELVES, 


WHOEVER  has  paffed  an  evening  with  ferious 
melancholy  people,  and  has  obferved  how  fud- 
dcnly  the  converfatlon  was  animated,  and  what  fprightli- 
neb  difFufed  itfelf  over  the  countenance,  dtfcourfe,  and 
behaviour  of  every  one,  on  ^he  acce^ton  of  a  good-hu- 
moured, lively  companion  ;  fuch  a  one  will  eafijy  allow, 
that  CHEARFULNESS  carries  great  merit  with  it, 
and  naturally  conciliates  the  good -will  of  mankind.  No 
quality,  indeed,  more  readily  communicates  itfelf  to  all 
around ;  becaufe  no  one  has  a  greater  propenfity  to  dif- 
play  itfelf,  in  jovial  talk  and  plcafant  entertainment. 
The  flame  fpreads  through  the  whole  circle;  and  the 
moft  fullen  and  morofe  arc  often  caught  by  it.  That  the 
melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  though  Horace  fays 
it,  I  have  fome  difficulty  to  allow  ;  becaufe  I  have  always 
obferved,  that,  where  the  jollity  is  moderate  and  decent, 
/erious  people  are  fo  much  the  more  delighted,  as  it  diiS- 
pates  the  gloom,  with  which  they  are  commonly  oppref- 
jfed  i  and  gives  them  an  unufual  enjoyment. 

From  this  influence  of  chearfulnefs,  both  to  commu- 
nicate itfelf,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  per- 
ceive, that  there  is  another  fet  of  mental  qualities,  which, 
v^ithout  any  utility  or  any  tcndcrxy  to  farther  good, 
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either  of  the  community  or  of  the  pofTeflTor,  diiFufe  a  fatis- 
fa£tion  on  the  beholders,  and  procure  friendfhip  and  re- 
gard. Their  immediate  fenfation,  to  the  perfon  poflefled 
of  them,  is  agreeable  :  Others  enter  into  the  fame  hu- 
mour, and  catch  the  fcntiment,  by  a  contagion  or  natural 
fympathy  :  An  J  as  we  cannot  forbear  loving  whatever 
pitafes,  a  kindly  emotion  arifes  towards  the  perfon,  who 
communicates  fo  much  fatisfadion.  He  is  a  more  ani- 
mating fpedlacic :  His  prefence  difFufes  over  us  more 
fcrene  complacency  and  enjoyment :  Our  imagination, 
entering  into  his  feelings  and  difpofition,  is  afFeded  in  a 
more  agreeable  manner,  than  if  a  melancholy,  dejefted, 
fullen,  anxious  temper  were  prefented  to  us.  Hence  the 
aiFe£lion  and  approbation,  which  attend  the  former : 
The  averfion  and  difguft,  with  which  we  regard  the 
latter  ♦. 

Few  men  would  envy  the  charadcr,  whfch  Cj^sak 
gives  of  Cassius. 

He  loves  no  play. 
As  thou  do'ft,  Anthony  :  He  hears  no  mufic : 
Seldom  he  fmiles  i   and  fmiles  in  fuch  a  fort. 
As  if  be  mock*d  hiinfcif,'  and  fcorn'd  his  fpirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  fmile  at  any  thing. 

Not  only  fuch  men,  as  C^sar  adds,  are  commonly 
dangerous^  but  alfo,  having  little  enjoyment  within  them* 
felves,  they  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others,  or 
contribute  any  thing  to  focial  entertainment.  .In  all  po- 
lite nations  and  ages,  a  reliih  for  pleafure,  if  accom- 
panied with  temperance  and  decency,  is  efteemed  a  con- 
fiderable  merit,  even  in  the  greateft  men  ;  and  becomes 
flill  more  requifite  in  thofe  of  inferior  rank  and  charac- 
ter.   It  is  an  agreeable  reprefentation,  which  a  French 
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writer  gives  of  the  (ituation  of  his  own  mind  in  this  par* 
ticular.  Virtual hve^  fays  he,  without  aujierity :  Pleafure^ 
without  effeminacy :  And  life  ^  without  fearing  its  end*. 

Who  is  not  ftruck  with  any  fignal  in  (lance  of  G  R  E  A  T- 
NES  S  of  MIND  or  Dignity  of  Charafler ;  with  ele- 
vation of  fentiracnts,  difdain  of  flavery,  and  with  that 
noble  pride  and  fpirit,  which  arifes  from  confcious  vir- 
tue ?  The  fublime,  fays  Longinus,  is  often  nothing 
but  the  echo  or  image  of  magnanimity ;  and  where  this 
quality  appears  in  any  one,  even  though  a  fyllable  be  not 
uttered,  it  excites  our  applaufc  and  admiration  ;  as  may 
be  obferved  of  the  famous  filencc  of  Ajax  in  the  Odys- 
sey, which  exprefles  more  noble  difdain  and  refolute  in- 
dignation, than  any  language  can  convey  f. 

Were  I  AlexahdeRj  faid  Parmenio,   [  would  accept 
ofthefe  offers  made  by  Darius.     ^0  would  I  too,  replied 
Alexander,  were  /Parmenio.     This  faying  is  ad-- 
mirable,  fays  LoNGiNUS,  from  a  like  principle  J. 

Go  !  cries  the  fame  hero  to  his  foldiers,  when  they  re- 
fufed  to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  go  tell ycur  countryme?!,' 
that  you  left  Alexander  compleating  the  coiifucji  of  the 
world.  '*'  Alexander,"  faid  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
•*  who  always  admired  this  paflage,  abandoned  by  his 
*'  foldiers,  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  CuDy  fubdued,  felt 
•'  in  himfelf  fuch  a  dignity  and  right  of  empire,  that  he 
•*  could  not  believe  it  poflible,  that  any  one  would  re- 
*«  fufc  to  obey  him.  Whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia, 
•«  among  Greeks  or  Persians,  all  was  indifferent  to 
«<  him  :  Wherever  he  found  men,  be  fancied  he  ihould 
«  find  fubjefls." 

•  •*  J'aime  la  vcrtn,  fans  rudtffe ; 
**  J'aime  Ic  plaiHr,  fans  fnolefTc  j 
<*  J^aime  la  vie,  5c  n'cn  crains  point  U  fio.**  Sc.  Evbimoko* 
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The  confident  of  Medea  in  the  tragedy  recommcn^ls 
caution  and  fubmiffion  ;  and  enumerating  ail  the  diftrefies 
of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  a(ks  her,  what  (h&  has  to 
fupport  her  againft  her  numerous  and  implacable  enemies. 
Myfelfy  replies  (he ;  Myfeify  I  fay^  and  it  is  enough* 
Boil  BAU  juftly  recommends  this  paflage  as  an  inflance 
of  true  fublimc  *. 

When  Phocion,  the  modeft,  the  gentle  Phocfok, 
was  led  to  execution,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  felloiir- 
fufFcrers,  who  was  lamenting  his  own  hard  fate.  Is  it  not 
glory  enough  for  you  ^  fays  he,  that  you  die  with  2  HOCio^^\ 

Place  in  oppofition  the  picture,  which  Tacitus 
draws  of  Vitellius,  .  fallen  from  empire,  prolonging 
his  ignominy  from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  delivered  ovei^ 
to  the  mercilefs  rabble;  tofled,  bufFetted,  and  kicked 
about  3  conflrained,  by  their  holding  a  poniard  under 
his  chin,  to  raife  his  head,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  every 
contumely.  What  abjc£t  infamy  !  What  low  humilia- 
tion !  Yet  even  here,  fays  the  hiftorian,  he  difcovered 
fome  fymptoms  of  a  mind  not  wholly  degenerate.  To 
a  tribune,  who  iiifulted  him,  he  replied,  /  amjiillyour 
emperor  J. 

We  never  excufe  the  abfolute  want  of  fpirit  and  dig- 
nity of  character,  or  a  proper  fenfe  of  what  is  due  to  one's 
felf,  in  fociety  and  the  common  intercourfe  of  life.  This 
vice  conftitutes  what  we  properly  ca!l  msannefs  ;  when  a 
man  can  fubmit  to  the  bafeft  flavcry,  in  order  to  gain 
his  ends  ;  fawn  upon  thofe  who  abufe  him  ;  and  degrade 
himfelf  by  intimacies  and  familiarities  with  undeferving 
inferiors.  A  certain  degree  of  generous  pride  or  felf- 
value  is  fo  requifice,  that  the  abfence  of  it  in  the  mind 

•  Reflexion  lo  farLongin.  \  Plutarck  la  Phoc. 

t  See  NOTE  [M  M J. 
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difplcafesj  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  want  of  a  nofe, 
eye,  or  any  of  the  raoft  material  features  of  the  face  or 
members  of  the  body  ♦. 

The  utility  of  C  O  U  R  A  G  E,  both  to  the  public  and 
to  the  perfon  pofleflcd  of  it,  is  an  obvious  foundation  of 
merit :  But  to  any  one  who  duly  confiders  of  the  matter, 
it  will  appear,  that  this  quality  has  a  peculiar  luftre, 
which  it  derives  wholly  from  itfelf,  and  from  that  noWe 
elevation  infeparable  from  it.  Its  figure,  drawn  by 
painters  and  by  poets,  difplays,  in  each  feature,  a 
fublimity  and  daring  confidence  ;  which  catches  the 
eye,  engages  the  afFeAions,  and  difFufes,  by  fympathy 
a  like  fublimity  of  fentiment  over  tw^ry  fpedlator. 

Under  what  fliining  colours  does  Demosthenes  f  re- 
prefent  Philip  ;  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his  own 
adminiftration,  and  juftifies  that  pertinacious  love  of  li. 
berty,    with  which  he  had   infpired  the  Athenians. 
"  I  beheld  Philip,"  fays  he,   «  he  with  whom  was 
"  your  conteft,   rcfolutely,  whrle  in  purfuit  of  empire 
<^  and  dominion,  expofing  himfelf  to  every  wound  •  his 
'«  eye  goarcd,    his   neck  wrcftcd,   his  arm,    his  thigh 
"  pierced,  whatever  part  of  his  body  fortune  fhould  feize 
••  on,  that  cheerfully  rclinquifliing  j  provided  that,  with 
**  what  remained,  he  might  live  in  honour  and  renown. 
"  And  (hall  it  be  faid,  that  he,  born  in  Pell  a,  a  place 
**  heretofore  mean  and  ignoble,  fliould  be  infpired  with 
**  fo  high  an  ambition  and  thirft  of  fame  :    While  you, 
«  ATHENfANS,    ^r."     Thefc  praifes  excite  the  moft 
lively  admiration  ;  but  the  views  prefented  by  the  orator 
carry  us  not,  we  fee,  beyond  the  hero  himfelf,  nor  ever 
regard   the    future   advantageous  confequences   of   his 
valour. 

♦  Sec  NOTE  [NN]. 
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The  martial  temper  of  the  .Romans,  inflamed  bjr 
continual  wars,  had  raifed  their  efteem  of  courage  fb 
high,  that,  in  their  language,  it  was  called  virtue^  by 
way  of  excellence  and  of  diftinfiion  from  all  other  moral 
qualities.  The  SuEvi,  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus +, 
drfjfed  their  hair  with  a  laudable  intent :  Not  for  the  pterpofe 
of  loving  or  being  beloved  :  They  adorned  themfehes  only  far 
their  enemies,  and  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible.  A  fen* 
timent  of  the  hiftorian,  whith  would  found  a  little  oddly 
in  other  nations  and  other  ages. 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus  J,  after 
fcalping  their  enemies,  drelTed  the  fkin  Hice  Jeather,  and 
ufed  it  as  a  towel ;  and  whoever  had  the  mod  of  thofe 
towels  was  moft  efteemed  among  them.  So  much  had 
martial  bravery,  in  that  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others^ 
deflroyed  the  fentiments  of  humanity ;  a  virtue  furely 
much  more  ufeful  and  en;^aoin<;. 


'O^O' 


It  18  indeed  obfervable,  that,  among  all  uncultivated 
nations,  who  have  not,  as  yet,  had  full  experience  of 
the  advantages  attending  beneficence,  juftice,  and  the 
focial  virtues,  courage  is  the  predominant  excellence  j 
what  is  moft  celebrated  by  poets,  recommended  by  pa- 
rents and  inftrudors,  and  admired  by  the  public  in  gene- 
ral. The  ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this  particular,  very 
different  from  thofe  of  Fenelon,  his  elegant  imiutor  i 
apd  fuch  as  were  well  furted  to'  an  age,  whefi  one  hero, 
as  remarked  by  Thucydides  H,  could  afk  another, 
without  offence,  whether  or  not  he  was  a  robber.  Such 
alfo,  very  lately,  was  the  fyflem  of  ethics,  which  pre-> 
vailed  in  many  barbarous  parts  of  Ireland;    If  we 


f  De  morib'Jt  Germ.  %  Lib.  it. 
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may  credit  Spencer,  in  his  judicious  account  of  the 
ftate  of  that  kingdom  t* 

Of  the  fame  clafs  of  virtues  ,with  courage  is  that  un- 
difturbcd  philofophical  TRANCLUILLITV,  fupe- 
rior  to  paiti,  forrow,  anxiety,  and  each  afTauIt  of  adverfd 
fortune*  Confcious  of  his  own  virtue,  fay  the  philofo- 
phers,  the  fage  elevates  himfelf  above  every  accident  of 
life;  and  fecurely  placed  in  the  temple  of  wifdom,  looks 
down  on  inferior  mortals,  engaged  in  purfuit  of  honours, 
riches,  reputation,  and  every  frivolous  etijoymcnt.  Thefe 
prctenfions,  no  doubt,  when  ftretched  to  the  utmdft,  arcj 
by  far,  too  magnificent  for  human  nature.  They  carry, 
however,  a  grandeur  with  them,  which  feizcs  the  fpec- 
tator,  and  ftrlkes  him  with  admiration.  And  the  nearer 
we  can  approach  in  pradice,  to  this  fublime  tranquillity 
ahd  indifference  (for  we  muft  diftinguifli  it  from  a  ftupid 
infenfibility)  the  more  fecure  enjoyment  fhall  we  attain 
within  ourfelves,  and  the  more  greatnefs  of  mind  {hall 
we  difcover  to  the  world.  The  philofophical  tranquil- 
lity may,  indeed,  be  confidered  only  as  a  branch  of 
magnanimity. 

Who  admires  not  Socrates  ;  his  perpetual  ferenity 
and  contentment,  amidft  the  greateft  poverty  and  donief- 
tic  vexations  ;  his  refolute  contempt  of  riches,  and  mag- 
nanimous care  of  preferving  liberty,  while  he  refufcd  all 
aiTiftance  from  his  friends  and  difciples,  and  avoided  even 
the  dependence  of  an  obligation  ?  Epictetus  had  not 
fo  much^  as  a  door  to  his  little  houfe  or  hovel ;  and  there- 

f  It  is  a  cpmrnDn  ufe,  f-y»  hf,  axongft  their  gentlemen's  Tons,  that,  as 
(bon  as  they  arc  able  to  ufe  their  weapons,  they  ftrait  gather  to  themfelvc* 
three  or  four  ftragglers  or  kern,  vyith  whom  wandering  a  ^vhile  up  ami 
down  idly  the  country^  taking  only  meat,  be  at  laft  falletb  into  feme  bad 
occafioa,  that  fliall  be  offered  5  which  being  once  ma*ie  known,  he  is  ikcncc* 
fflrth  counted  a  man  of  ^*o»tb,  in  whom  there  it  ccuragc. 
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fore,  foinloft  his  iron  lamp»  the  only  furniture  which  hi 
had  wt)rch  taking.  But  refolving  to  difappoint  all  rob- 
bers for  the  future,  he  fupplied  its  place  with  an  earthen 
lamp,  of  which  he  very  peaceably  kept  pofleffion  ever 
after. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  heroes  in  philofophy,  as  well 
as  thofe  in  war  and  patriotifm,  have  a  grandeur  and 
force  of  fentiment,  which  aftoniflies  our  narrow  fouls^ 
and  is  ralhly  rejeded  a^  extravagant  and  fupernaturahl 
They,  in  their  turn,  I  allow,  would  have  had  equal 
reafon  to  confider  as  romantic  and  incredible,  the  de<« 
gree  of  humanity,  clemency,  order,  tranquillity,  and 
other  focial  virtues,  to  which,  in  the  adminiflration  of 
government,  we  b^e  attained  in  modern  times,  bad  any 
one  been  then  able  to  have  made  a  fair  reprefentation  of 
them.  Such  is  the  compenfation,  which  nature,  or 
rather  education,  has  made  in  the  diftribution  of  excel- 
lencies and  virtues,  in  thefe  difFerent  ages. 

The  merit  of  BENEVOLENCE,  arifmg  from  lU 
utility,  and  its  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind, 
has  been  already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  tbe  fource 
of  a  conjiderable  part  of  that  efteero,  which  is  fo  univer- 
fally  paid  to  it.  But  it  will  alfo  be  allowed,  that  the 
very  fofthefs  and  tendernefs  of  the  fentiment,  its  engag- 
ing endearments,  its  fond  expreffions,  its  delicate  atten- 
tions, and  all  that  flow  of  mutual  confidence  and  regard, 
which  enters  into  a  warm  attachment  of  love  and  friend- 
ihip  :  It  will  be  allowed,  I  fay,  that  thefe  feelings,  be- 
ing delightful  in  themfelves,  are  neceflarily  communi- 
cated to  the  fpedators,  and  melt  them  into  tbe  fame 
fondnefs  and  delicacy.  The  tear  naturally  ftarts  in  our 
eye'on  the  apprehenfion  of  a  warm  fentiment  of  this  na- 
ture :  Our  breaft  heaves,  our  heairt  is  agitated,  and  every 
humane  tender  principle  of  our  frame  is  fet  in  motion, 
1  and 
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and  gives  us  the  purcft  and  moft  fatisfadorj  enjoy* 
ment. 

When  poets  form  defcriptionsof  Elysian  fields,  where 
the  blefled  inhabitants  (land  in  no  need  of  each  other's 
affiftancf,  they  yet  reprefent  them  as  maintaining  a  con- 
ftant  intercourfe  of  love  and  friendfhip,  and  footh  our 
fancy  with  the  pleafing  image  of  thefe  foft  and  gentle 
^^A  paffions.  The  idea  of  tender  tranquillity  in  a  paftoral 
runir  Arcadia  is  agreeable  from  a  like  principle,  as  has  beea 
^f^    obferred  above  *. 

Who  would  live  amidft  perpetual  wrangling,  and 
fcolding,  and  mutual  reproaches  I  The  roughnefs  and 
harfhnefs  of  thefe  emotions  didurb  and  difpleaft  us :  We 
fufFer  by  contagion  and  fympathy  ;  nor  can  we  remain  in- 
diiFerent  fpe^Slators,  even  though  certain,  that  no  perni>« 
cious  confequences  would  ever  follow  from  fuch  angry 
pai&ons. 

As  a  certain  proof,  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevo* 
lence  is  not  derived  from  its  ufefulnefs,  we  may  obferve, 
that,  in  a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  fay,  a  perfon  is  too 
good  I  vrhen  he  exceeds  his  part  in  fociety,  and  carries  his 
attention  for  others  beyond  the  proper  bounds.  In  like 
manner,  we  fay  a  man  is  too  high-fpiritedj  too  intrepid^  tod 
indifferent  about  forium :  Reproaches,  which  really,  at 
bottom,  imply  more  efleem  than  many  panegyrics.  Be- 
ing accuftomed  to  rate  the  merit  and  demerit  of  charac- 
ters chiefly  by  their  ufeful  or  pernicious  tendencies,  we 
cannot  forbear  applying  the  epithet  of  blame,  when  wtf 
difcover  a  fentiment,  which  rifes  to  a  degree  that  is 
hurtful :  But  it  may  happen,  at  the  fame  time,  that  its 
noble  elevation^  or  its  engaging  tendernefs  fo  feizes  the 

♦  Sea.  V.  Part  i. 
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heart)  as  rather  to  encreafe  our  friendfhip  and  concern  for 
the  perfon  f- 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  the  IVth  of 
France,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  league,  frequently 
hurt  his  intereft  and  his  caufe ;  but  all  the  young,  2t 
leaft,  and  amorous,  who  can  fympathize  with  the  ten- 
der paffions,  will  allow,  that  this  very  weaknefs  (for 
they  will  readily  call  it  fuch)  chiefly  endears  that  hero, 
and  interefts  them  in.  his  fortuned. 

The  exceflive  bravery  and  refblute  inflexibility  of 
Charles  the  Xllth  ruined  his  own  country,  and  in« 
fefted  all  his  neighbours ;  but  have  fuch  fplendor  ani 
greatne^  M)  their  appearance,  as  ftrikes  u&  with  admira- 
tion ;  and  they  might,  in  fome  degree,  be  even  approved 
of,  if  they  betrayed  not  fometimes  too  evident  fymptoms 
of  madnefs  and  diforder. 

The  Athenians  pretended  to  the  firft  invention  of 
agriculture  and  of  laws ;  and  always  valued  themfeives 
extremely  on  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to  the  whole 
race  of  mankind*  They  alfo  boafted,  and  with  reafons 
of  their  warlike  enterprizes ;  particularly  againft  thoic 
innumerable  fleets  and  armies  of  Persians,  which  in- 
vaded Greece  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes.  But  though  there  be  no  compaiifon,  in  point 
of  utility,  between  thefe  peaceful  and  military  honours  ; 
yet  we  find,  that  the  orators,  who  have  writ  fuch  elabo- 
rate panegyrics  on  that  famous  city,  have  chiefly  tri- 
umphed in  difplaying  the  warlike  atchievements.  Ly- 
siAS,  ThuCydides,  Plato,  and  IsocRATEsdifcover, 
all  of  them,  the  fame  partiality;    which,  though  con^ 

•f  Cheerfalnefs  could  fcarce  admit  of  blame  from  itt  ezctia»  vrere  it  Dot 

that  diflblute  mirth,  wrltboot  a  proper  caufe  or  fubje£)»  i$  t  Aire  fymptom 
aad  chtradterjftic  of  hVy,  aod  on  that  accoujit  dif^uflful. 
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demned  by  calm  reafon  and  reflexion,  appears  fo  natural 
in  the  piind  of  man. 

It  is  obfervabIe>  that  the  great  charm  of  poetry  con- 
lifts  in  lively  pi&ures  of  the  fublime  paffions,  magnani- 
mity^ courage,  difdain  of  fortune ;  or  thofe  of  the  ten- 
der afFedions,   love   and  friendfhip ;    which   warm  the 
heart,  and  diiFufe'  over  it  fimilar  fentiments  and  emotions* 
And  though  all  kinds  of  paflion,    even   the  moft  difa- 
greeable,  fach  as  grief  and  anger,  are  obferved,  when 
excited  by  poetry,  to  convey  a  fatisfaflion,  from  a  me- 
chanifm  of  nature,  not  eefy  to  be  explained :  Yet  thofe 
more  elevated  or  fofter  afFecEiions  have  a  peculiar  influ- 
ence, and  pleafe  from  more  than  one  caufe  or  principle. 
Not  to  mention,  that  they  alone  intereft  us  in  the  for-, 
tune  of  the  perfons  reprefented,    or  communicate  any 
eHeem  and  afFe<Slion  for  their  chara£ler. 

And  can  it  poiTibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  itfelf 
of  poets,  to  move  the  paffions,  this  PATHETIC  and 
SUBLIME  of  fentiment,  is  a  very  confiderable  merit ; 
and  being  enhanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt  the 
pcrfon  poffeffed  of  it,  above  every  chara£Jer  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives  ?  The  prudence,  addrefs,  fteadinefs,  and 
benign  government  of  Augustus,  adorned  with  all  the 
fplendor  of  his  noble  birth  and  imperial  crown,  render 
him  but  an  unequal  competitor  for  fame  with  Virgil^ 
who  lays  nothing  into  the  oppofite  fcale  but  the  divine 
beauties  of  his  poetical  genius. 

The  very  fenfibility  to  thefe  beauties,  or  a  DELI- 
CACY of  tafte,  is  itfelf  a  beauty  in  any  chara£ler ;  as 
conveying  the  pured,  the  moft  durable,  and  moft  inno- 
cent of  all  enjoyments. 

Thefe  are  fome  inftanccs  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  merit, 
that  are  valued  for  the  immediate  pleafure,  which  they 
communicate  to  the  perfon  poflelTed  of  them.     No  views 
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of  utility  or  of  future  beneficial  confequences  enter  into 
'  this  fentiment  of  approbation  ;  yet  is  it  of  a  kind  fimiiar 
to  chat  other  fentiment,  which  arifes  from  views  of  a 
public  or  private  utility*  The  fame  focial  fympathy,  we 
may  obferve,  or  fellow-feeling  with  human  happinefs  or 
fnifery,  gives  rife  to  both ;  and  this  analogy,  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  prefent  theory,  may  juftly  be  Regarded  as  ^ 
confirmation  of  it* 
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to  Others'!-, 


AS  the  mutual  (hocks,  in  foc'uiy^  and  the  oppofitions 
of  intereft  and  felP-Iove  have  con  drained  man- 
kind to  eftablifh  the  laws  oi  juftice\  in  order  to  pre-- 
ferve  the  advantages  of  common  affiftance  and  protec- 
tion :  In  like  manner,  the  eternal  contrarieties,  in  com^ 
pany^  of  men's  pride  and  felf-conceit,  have  introduced 
the  rules  of  GOOD-MANNERS  or  POLITE- 
NESS;  in  order  to  facilitate  the  intercourfe  of  minds, 
and  an  undifturbed  commerce  and  converfation.  Among 
well-bred  people,  a  mutual  deference  is  aflefted  :  Con- 
tempt of  others  difguifed  :  Authority  concealed  :  Atten^* 
tion  given  to  each  in  his  turn  :  And  an  eafy  {Iream  of 
converfation  maintained^  without  vehemence,  without 
mutual  interruption,  without  eagernefs  for  victory,  and 
without  any  airs  of  fuperiority.  Thefc  attentions  and 
regards  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others,  abftra£led 
from  any  confideration  of  utility  or  beneficial  tendencies: 

"I*  It  IS  the  nature^  and,  indeed,  the  definttion  of  virttte,  that  it  it  M 
fuaGtj  of  the  mind  agreeaUe  to  §r  approved  of  iy  tvtry  one,  Vfb9  eonfidert  » 
fonftmplates  it,  Bac  fome  qoalitiet  produce  pleafure,  becaufe  they  are  ufefal 
to  fociety,  or  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  the  pcrfon  h'lmMfi  others  produce  it 
oore  immediately:  Which  is  the  cafe  wit^  the. dais  of  firtuca  hercconfi* 
4ered. 
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They  conciliaw  affcaion,  promote  cftcem,  and  extremely 
.enhance  the  merit  of  the  perfon,  who  regulates  his  be* 
haviour  by  them. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  breedipg  are  arbitrary  and 
^afual :  But  the  thing  expreiTed  by  them  is  ftill  the  fame. 
A  Spaniard  goes  out  of  bis  own  houfe  before  his  gudl, 
to  fignify  that  he  leaves  him  mafter  of  all.  In  other 
countries,  the  landlord  walks  out  laft,  as  a  common 
mark  of  deference  and  regard. 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  man  pcrfeft  good  company^  he 
piuft  have  WIT  and  INGENUITY  as  well  as  good- 
manners.  What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  define } 
]but  it  is  eafy  furely  to  determine,  that  ic  is  a  quality  im- 
mediately agreeable  to  others,  and  communicating,  on  its 
firft  appearance,  a  lively  joy  and  fiitisfaflion  to  everyone 
who  has  any  comprehenfion  of  it.  The  moft  profound 
petaphyfics,  indeed,  might  be  employed,  in  explaining 
the  various  kinds  and  fpecies  of  wit ;  and  many  clafTes 
pf  it,  which  are  now  received  on  the  fole  teftimony  of 
taile  and  fentimcnt,  might,  perhaps,  be  refolved  into 
more  general  principles.  But  this  is  fufEcient  for  our 
prefent  purpofe,  that  it  does  afFedt  taile  and  fentiment, 
and  beftowing  an  immediate  enjoyment,  is  a  fare  fource 
of  approbation  and  af{e6lion. 

In  coijntries,  where  men  pafs  moft  of  their  time  in 
convcrfation^  and  vifits,  and  aflembjies,  thefe  ccmpanhnahli 
qualities,  fo  to  fpeak,  are  of  high  eftimation,  and  form 
a  chief  par)t  of  perfonal  merit.  In  countries,  where 
min  live  a  more  domeftic  life,  and  either  are  employed  in 
bu/ipe^,  or  amufe  themfelves  in  a  narrower  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, the  more  folid  qualities  are  chiefly  reg^ifded. 
I^hus,  I  have  often  obferved,  that,  among  the  French, 
the  firft  queftions,  with  regard  to  a  ftranger,  are,  h  la 
tolitif    Has  he  wit?    In  our  own  country,  the  chief 

praife 
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praife  bellowed,  is  always  that  of  a  good^natundy  fenJUk 
felldV). 

In  converfation,  the  lively  fpirit  of  dialogue  Is  agreeahU^ 
even  to  thofe  who  deiire  not  to  have  any  fhare  in  thcTdif- 
courfe  :  Hence  the  teller  of  long  ftories,  or  the  pompous 
declaimer,  is  very  little  approved  of.  But  mod  men  de* 
fire  likewife  their  turn  in  the  converfation,  and  regard, 
with*  a  very  evil  eye,  that  loquacity^  which  deprives  them 
of  a  right  they  are  naturally  fo  jealous  of. 

There  is  a  fort  of  harmlefs  lian^  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  company,  who  deal  much  in  the  marvellous. 
Their  ufual  intention  is  to  pleafe  and  entertain  ;  but  as 
men  are  moft  delighted  with  what  they  conceive  to  be 
truth,  thefe  people  miiTake  extremely  the  means  of  plea f- 
ing,  and  incur  univerfal  blame.  Some  indulgence,  how* 
ever,  to  lying  or  fidlion  is  given  in  humorous  ftories  ;  bc- 
caufe  ic  is  there  really  agreeable  and  entertaining ;  and 
^ruth  is  not  of  any  importance. 

Eloquence,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  fente,  and 
found  reafoning,  when  it  rifes  to  an  eminent  degree, 
and  is  employed  upon  fubjeds  of  any  confiderable  dignity 
and  nice  difcernment ;  all  thefe  endowments  feem  imme- 
diately ajgreeable,  and  have  a  merit  diflindi:  from  their 
ufefulnefs.  Rarity,  likewife,  which  fo  much  enhances 
ftie  price  of  every  thing,  mud  fet  an  additional  value  oa 
thefe  noble  talents  of  the  human  mind. 

Modefty  may  be  underftood  in  different  fenfes,  even 
abftrafled  from  chaftity,  which  has  been  already  treated 
of.  It  fometimes  means  that  tendernefs  and  nicety  of 
honour,  that  apprehenfion  of  blame,  that  dread  of  intru« 
$on  or  injury  towards  others,  that  Pudor,  which  is  the 
proper  guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a  fure  pre- 
fervative  againft  vice  and  corruption.  But  its  moft  ufual 
meaning  is  when  it  is  pppofed  to  impudence  and  arrogance^ 

and 
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ttnd  cxprefles  a  diffidence  of  our  oWn  jadgmcnt,^and  a 
due  attention  *and  regard  for  others.  In  joung  men- 
chiefly,  this  quality  is  a  fure  fign  of  good  fenfe ;  and  is 
alfo  the  certain  means  of  augmenting  that  endowment^ 
by  prc'fcrving  their  ears  open  to  infl:ru£iron,  and  making 
them  fti!)  grafp  after  new  attainments.  But  it  has  a  far- 
ther charm  to  every  fpeSator  j  by  flattering  every  man's 
vanity,  and  prefenting  the  appearance  of  a  docile  pupil^ 
who  receives,  with  proper  attention  and  rcfped,  evcrj^ 
word  they  utter. 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propenfity  to 
over-value  than  under-value  themfelves  {  notwithfland- 
ing  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  *.  This  makes  us  more 
jealous  of  the  excefs  on  the  former  fide,  and  caufes  us  to 
regard,  with  a  peculiar  indulgence,  all  tendency  to  mo- 
dcfty  and  felf-difiidence ;  as  efteeming  the  danger  lefs  of 
falling  into  any  vicious  extreme  of  that  nature.  It  is 
thus,  in  countries,  where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed 
in  corpulency,  perfonal  beauty  is  placed  in  a  much 
gr.eater  degree  of  flendernefs,  than  in  countries  where 
that  is  the  moft  ufual  defed.  Being  fo  often  ftruc);  with 
inftances  of  one  fpecies  of  deformity,  men  think  they 
can  never  keep  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  it,  and  wi£h 
always  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  oppofite  fide.  In  like 
manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  felf-praife,  and  were 
Montaigne's  maxim  obferved,  that  one  fhould  fay  as 
frankly,  /  have  fe^^fe^  I  have  learnings  I  have  couragg^ 
beauty^  or  wit ;  as  it  is  fure  we  often  think  fo  ;  were  thif 
the  f  afe,  I  fay,  every  one  is  fenfiblc,  that  fuch  a  flood  of 
impertinence  would  break  in  upon  us,  as  would  render 
fociety  wholly  intolerable.  For  this  reafon  cuftom  hag 
filablifihed  it  as  a  rule,   in  common  focieties,  that  mei| 

{  Sthic.  ad  Nicomachun* 
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DiouW  not  indulge  thctnftlves  in  felf-praife,  or  even  fpeak 
much  of  tbemfelves;  and  it  is  only  among  intimate 
friends  or  people  of  very  manly  behaviour,  that  one  is 
fallowed  to  do  bimrelf  juftice.  No  body  finds  fault  with 
Maurice,  Prince  of  OitANOfe,  for  his  reply  to  one, 
who  aflced  him,  whom  he  efteemed  the  firft  general  of 
the  age,  The  marquis  deSpitioLA^  faid  he,  is  thi  fecondm 
Though  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  felf-prai(e  implied  is 
here  better  implied,  than  if  it  had  been  diredly  expreiTed, 
without  any  cover  or  difguife. 

He  mnft  be  a  very  fuperficial  thinker,  who  imagines, 
that  all  inftances  of  mutual  deference  are  to  be  underftood 
in  earnefl,  and  that  a  man  would  be  more  efteemable  for 
being  ignorant  of  his  own  merits  and  accomplifiiments. 
A  fmall  bias  towards  modefty,  even  in  the  internal  fenti- 
ment,  is  favourably  regarded,  efpeciallyin  young  people; 
and  a  ftrong  bias  is  required  in  the  «outward  behaviour: 
But  this  excludes  not  a  noble  pride  and  fpirlt,  which 
may  openly  difplay  itfelf  in  its  full  extent,  when  one  lies 
under  calumny  or  oppreffion  of  any  kind.  The  gene- 
rous contumacy  of  Socrates,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  has 
been  highly  celebrated  in  all  ages  ;  and  when  joined  to 
the  ufual  modefty  of  his  behaviour,  forms  a  (hining  cha- 
rafler.  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  being  accufcd 
s  of  betraying  the  intcrefls  of  his  country,  afked  his  ac« 
cufer,  JVould  you^  fays  he,  on  a  like  occoftori^  have  been 
guilty  of  that  crime  ?  By  no  means ^  replied  the  other,  jfni 
can  you  then  imagine^  cried  the  h^ro,  that  IphICRATE^ 
would  be  guilty  *  ?  In  fiiort,  a  generous  fpirit  and  fclf-» 
value,  well  founded,  decently  difguifed^  and  courage- 
ouily*  fupported  under  diftrefs  and  calumny,  is  a  great 
excellency,  and  feems  to  derive  its  merit  from  the  noble 

f  QviKCTifi  lib,  V.  cap.  xif 
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elevation  of  its  fentiment,  or  Its  immediate  agrceableneft 
to  its  poflliTor.  In  ordinary  chara£lers,  we  approve  of  a 
bias  towards  modcfty,  which '  is  a  quality  immediately 
agreeable  to  others :  The  vicious  excefs  of  the  former 
virtue,  namely,  infolence  or  haughtinefs,  is  immedi* 
aldy  difagrecable  to  others :  The  excefs  of  the  latter  is 
fo  to  the  pofTcflbr.  Thus  are  the  boundaries  of  thefip 
duties  adjufted. 

A  define  of  fame,  reputation,  or  a  character  with  others, 
is  fo  far  from  being  blameable,  chat  it  feems  infeparable 
frpm  virme,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  generous  or  noble 
d^ifpofition.    An  attention  even  to  trivial  matters,  in  order 
to  pleafe,  is  alfo  expelled  and  demanded  by  fociety  ;  and 
no  one  is  furprized^  if  he  find  a  man  in  company,  to  ob- 
(erve  a  greater  elegance  of  drcfs  and  more  pleafant  flow  of 
converfation,  than  when  hp  paflcs  his  tiiine  at  home,  and 
vviih   his  own  family.     Wherein,  thpn,    confifts  VA- 
NITY, which  is  fo  juftly  regarded  as  a  fault  or  impcr- 
fcclion  ?    It  feems  to  confift  chiefly  in  fuch  an  intempe- 
rate difplay  of  our  advantages,  honours  and  accompli(b- 
mcnts ;  in  fach  an  importunate  and  open  demand  of  praife 
and  admiration,  as  is  o(Fenfive  to  others,  and  encroaches 
too  far  on  their  fecret  vanity  and  ambition.     It  is  befidcs 
a  fure  fymptom  of  the  want  of  true  dignity  and  elevation 
of  mind,  which  is  fo  great  ^n  ornaqoent  to  any  chara£)er. 
For  why  that  impatient  defire  of  applaufe  ;  as  if  you  were 
not  juilly  entitled  to  it,  and  might  not  reafonably  expe(?, 
that  it  would  for  ever  attend  you  ?    Why  fo  anxious  to 
loform  us  of  the  great  company  which  you  have  •kept ; 
the  obliging  things  which  were  faid  to  you  ;  the  honours, 
the  diftinfiions  which  you  met  with  i  as  if  thefe  were  not 
tlfings  of  courfe,  and  what  we  could  readily,  of  ourfelves, 
have  imagined,  without  being  told  of  them  ? 

DECENCY, 
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DECENCY,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age,  fex,  cba- 
raftcr,  and  ftation  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among 
the  qualities,  which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others, 
and  which,  by  that  means,  acquire  praife  and  approba- 
tion. An  eiFeminate  behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rough  man* 
ner  in  a  woman  ;  thefe  are  ugly,  becaufe  unfuicable  to 
each  character,  and  different  from  the  qualities  which  wc 
expe<5t  in  the  fexes.  It  is  as  \?  a  tragedy  abounded  ta 
comic  beauties,  or  a  comedy  in  tragic.  *  The  difpropor- 
tions  hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  a  difagreeable  fcntimcnt 
to  the  rpe£tators,  the  fource  of  blame  and  difapprobation* 
This  is  that  indecorum^  which  is  explained  fo  much  %l 
large  by  Cicero  in  his  Offices. 

Among  the  other  virtues,  we  may  alfo  give  C  LE  A  N- 
LIN'ESS  a  place;  fince  it  naturally  renders  us  agree- 
able to  others,  and  is  no  inconfiderable  fource  of  love  and 
affedion.  No  one  will  deny,  that  a  negligence  in  this 
particular  is  a  fault ;  and  as  faults  are  nothing  but  fmaller 
vices,  and  this  fi^ult  can  have  no  other  origin  than  the 
uneafy  fenfation,  which  it  excites  in  others  ;  we  may,  in 
this  indance,  feemingiy  fo  trivial,  clearly  di (cover  the 
origin  of  moral  diAin£lions,  about  which  the  learned 
have  involved  themfelves  in  fuch  mazes  of  perplexity  and 
error. 

But  befidcs  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the  origin  of 
whofe  beauty,  we  can,  in  fome  degree,  explain  and  ac- 
count for,  there  ftill  remains  fomerhing  myfterious  and 
incxplicaM?,  which  conveys  an  immediate  faiisfaclioh  to 
the  ff>e<£ljitor,  but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reafon,  he 
cannot  prciend  to  determine.  There  is  a  M  ANNER^ 
a  grace,  an  eafe,  a  gcntcclnef?,  an  I-know  not-what, 
which  fome  men  poflefs  above  others,  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  external  beauty  and  comelinefs,  and  which^ 
ho'NcyCTy   catches  our  affewtion  almod  as  fuJdenly  and 

power- 
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powerfully.  And  though  this  manner  be  chiefly  talked  of 
in  the  pafGon  between  the  fexes,  where  the  concealed 
magic  is  eaftly  explained,  yet  furely  much  of  it  prevails 
in  all  our  cftimation  of  charadlers,  and  forms  no  inconii- 
derable  part  of  perfonal  merit.  This  clafa  of  accom* 
pliihment$>  therefore,  muft  be  traded  entirely  to  the 
blind,  but  fure  teflimony  of  tafte  and  fentiment;  and 
muft  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  ethics,  left  by  nature 
to  bafHe  all  the  pride  of  philofophy,  and  make  her  fen'^ 
fible  of  her  narrow  boundaries  and  flender  acquiGtions* 

We  approve  of  a  other,  becaufe  of  his  wit,  politenefe) 
modefty,  decenpy,  or  ay  agreeable  quality  whiwh  ho 
poflefles  ;  although  he  be  not  of  our  acquaintance,  nor 
bas  ever  given  us  any  entertain  men;,  b)  means  of  theft 
accompli(hments.  The  idea,  which  we  form  of  their 
tffcGt  on /his  acquaintance,  has  an  agreeable  influence  on 
our  imagination,  and  gives  us  the  fentiment  of  approba- 
tion. This  principle  enters  into  all  the  judgments^ 
which  we  form  concerning  maoaers  and  charai^ers* 
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Conclusion. 


PART    I. 

IT  may  juftly  appear  furprizing,  that  any  man,  in  fa 
late  an  age,  (bould  find  it  requiflte  to  prove,  by  ela- 
borate reafoning,  that  PERSONAL  MERIT  con* 
fifts  altogether  in  the  pofleiEon  of  mental  qualities,  vftful^ 
or  agruahU  to  the  perfin  bimfelfot  to  others.     It  might  bo 
expefled,  that  this  principle  would  have  occurred  even 
to  the  firft  rude,  unpra(5^ired  enquirers  concerning  mo«- 
rals,  and  been  received  from  its  own  evidence^  without 
any  argument  or  difputation.     Whatever  is  valuable  in 
any  kind,  fo  naturally  clafTes  itfelf  under  the  divifion  of 
ufeful  or  agreeable,  the  Utile  or  the  dulce^  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  imagine,  why  we  fhould  ever  feek  farther,  or. 
confider  the  queflion  as  a  matter  of  nice  refearch  or  en* 
quiry.     And  as  every  thing  ufeful  or  agreeable  mud  pof** 
Ms  thefe  qualities  with  regard  either  to  the  perfou  him/elf 
or  to  Qth£r5y  the  compleat  delineation  or  defcription  of 
merit  feems  to  be  performed  as  naturally  as  a  ihadow  is 
caft  by  the  fun,  or  an  image  is  reflefied  upon  water.     If 
the  ground,  on  which  the  (hadow  is  caft,  be  not  broken 
^and  uneven ;  nor  the  furface,  from  which  the  image  is 
refleded>  difturbed  and  confufed  ;  a  juft  figure  is  imme* 
diately  prefenied,  without  any  art  or  attention.     And  it 
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feems  a  reafonable  prefumptlon,  that  fyftems  and  hyptf« 
^efes  have  perverted  our  natural  underftanding  ;  when  a 
theory,  forimpIe.and  obvious^  could  fo  long  have  efcaped 
the  mod  elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  cafe  may  have  fared  with  pbilofophy; 
in  common  life,  thefe  principles  areftilt  implicitly  main- 
tained, nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praife  or  blame  ever  re- 
curred to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  fatyr,  any 
applaufe  or  cenfure  of  human  adion  and  behaviour.  If 
we  obferve  men,  in  every  intercourfe  of  buAnefs  or  plea* 
Aire,  in  every  difcourfe  and  converfation  ;  we  ihall  find 
them  no  where,  except  in  the  f..hools,  at  any  lofs  upon 
this  fubje<3.  What  fo  natural,  for  inllance,  as  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  ?  You  are  very  happy,  we  (hall  fuppofe 
one  to  fay,  addrefling  himfelf  to  another,  that  yon  have 
given  your  daughter  to  Cleanthfs.  He  is  a  man  of 
honour  and  humanity.  Every  one,  who  has  any  inter- 
courfe with  him,  is  fure  of  /air  and  >f/W  treatment  *•  I 
congratulate  you  too,  .fays  another,  on  the  promifing  ex- 
pe£tations  of  this  fon  in-law;  whofe  afliduous  applica- 
tion to  the  ftudy  of  the  laws,  whofe  quick  penetration 
and  early  knowledge  both  of  men  and  bufinefs,  prognof- 
ticate  the  greateft  honouts  and  advancement  f.  You  fur- 
prize  me,  replies  a  third,  when  you  talk  of  CtEAKTHES 
as  a  man  of  bufinefs  and  application.  I  met  him  lately 
In  a  circle  of  the  gayeft  company,  and  he  was  the  very 
life  and  foul  of  our  converfation  :  So  much  wit  with 
good  manners  ;  fo  much  gallantry  without  aSefiation  i 
fo  much  ingenious  knowledge  fo  genteelly  delivered,  I 
have  never  before  obferved  in  any  one  J,  You  would 
admire  him  ftill  more,  fays  a  fourth^   if  you  knew  hioa 

*  Qualidet  ureful  to  othcrt. 

t  Qualidei  ufeful  to  the  perfon  Limiclf. 

}  (2;iaUtiet  immediately  agreeable  to  otikertc 
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ttiore  familiarly.  That  chearfulnefs,  which  you  might 
remark  in  him^  is  not  a  fudd^n  |a(h  ftruck  out  by  com- 
pany ;  It  runs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  life,  and 
preferves  a  perpetual  ferenity  on  his  countenance,  and 
tranquillity  ia  his  fouh  He  ba^  met  with  fevere  trials^ 
misfortunes  as  well  as  dangers }  and  by  bis  greatnefs  of 
mind,  was  ftill  fuperior  to  all  of  them  ^«  The  image^ 
gentlemen,  which  you  have  here  ddineated  of  Clean- 
TH£s,  cry  I,  is  that  of  accompliihed  merit.  Each  qt 
you  has  given  a  ftroke  of  the  pencil  to  his  figure ;  and 
you  have  unawares  exceeded  all  the  pifturts  drawn  by 
Gratian  or  Casticlione.  A  philofopher  might  fc* 
]e£t  this  character  as  a  model  of  perfect  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  ufeful  or  agreeable  to 
ourfelves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to  be  a  ' 
part  of  perfonal  merit ;  fo  no  other  will  ever  be  received, 
where  men  judge  of  things  by  their  natural,, unprejudiced 
reafon,  without  the  delufive  gloiles  of  fuperftition  and 
falfe  religion.  Celibacy,  failing,  penance,  mortification, 
felf-denial,  humility,  filence,  foiitude,  and  the  whole 
train  of  monki(h  virtues  ;  for  what  reafon  are  they  every 
where  rejeiled  by  men  of  fenfe,  but  becaufe  they  ferve  to 
no  manner  of  purpofe  ;  neither  advance  a  man's  fortune 
in  the  world,  nor  render  him  a  more  valuable  member  of 
fociety;  neither  qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of 
company,  nor  encreafe  his  power  of  felf-enjoyment  ? 
We  obferve,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  crofs  all  thefe 
deflrabie  ends ;  (lupify  the  underftanding  and  harden  the 
heart,  obfcure  the  fancy  and  four  the  temper.  We 
judly,  therefore,  transfer  them  to  the  oppofite  column, 
and  place  them  in  the  catalogue  of  vices;  nor  has  any 
fuperftition  force  fufficient,  among  men  of  the  world,  to 
pervert  entirely  thefe  natural  fentiments.     A  gloomy, 

•  Qualitiei  immediately  a«ree:ibl?  f^  the  p.rfon  himfclf. 
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haifi^brained  entbufiaft^  after  his  death,  may  hare  a  plaM 
in  the  calendar ;  but  will  fcarcely  ever  be  admitted,  when 
alive,  into  intimacy  and  fociety,  except  by  thofe  who  arc 
as  delirious  and  difmal  as  himfelf. 

It  feems  a  happinefs  in  the  prefent  theory,  that  it  en- 
ters  not  into  that  vulgar  difpute  concerning  the  degrea  of 
benevolence  or  felf-love,  which  prevail  in  human  nature; 
a  difpute  which  is  neter  likely  to  haVe  afty  iflue,  both 
becaufe  men,  who  have  taken  part,   are  not  eafily  con- 
vinced,  and  becaufe  the  pbaenomena,  which  can  be  pro- 
duced on  either  fide,  are  fo  difperfcd,  fo  uncertain,  and 
fubjeA  to  fo  many  interpretations,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pof- 
fible  accurately  to  compare  them,  or  draw  from  them 
any  determinate  inference  or  condufion.    It  is  fufficient 
for  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  it  be  aIlow<d,  what  furely» 
without  the  greateft  abfurdity,  cannot  be  difpufed,  that 
there  is  fome  benevolence,  however  fmall,  infiifed  into 
our  bofom ;  fome  fpark  of  friendfhip  for  human  kind  ; 
fome  particle  of  the  dove,  kneaded  into  our  frame,  along 
with  the  elements  of  the  wolf  and  ferpent.    Let  thefe 
generous  fentiments  be  fuppofed  ever  fo  weak  i  let  them 
ht  infufficient  to   move  even  a  hand  or  finger  of  our 
body ;   they  muft  ftill  dired  the  determinations  of  out 
mind,  and  where  every  thing  elfe  is  equal,  produce  a 
cool  preference  of   what  is  ufeful  and  ferviceable  to 
mankind,    above   what    is    pernicious   and  daligeroas. 
A  moral  Mftin^iorij  therefore,  immediately  arifes ;  a  ge- 
neral fentiment  of  blame  and  approbation  ;  a  tendency, 
however  faint,  to  the  objeSs  of  the  one^  and  a  propor- 
tionable averfion  to  thofe  of  the  other.    Nor  will  thefe 
reafoners,   who  fo  earneftly  maintain  the  predominant 
felfifhnefs  of  human  kind,  be  any  wife  fcandalized  at 
hearing  of  the  weak  fentiments  of  virtue,  implanted  in 
our  nature.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  found  as  ready 
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t^  maintain  the  one  tenet  as  the  other ;  and  their  fpirit 
of  iTatire  (for  fuch  it  appears,  rather  than  of  corruption) 
naturally  gives  rife  to  both  opinions ;  whichhave^  indeed^ 
a  great  and  almoftan  indiflbluble  connexion  together. 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  paffions  vulgarly^ 
though  improperly,  comprized .  under  the  denomination 
^f  felf'btfe^  are  here  excliided  from  our  theory  concern- 
ing the  origih  6i  morals,  not  becaufe  they  are  too  weak, 
but  becaufe  they  have  not  a  proper  direi£lion,  for  that 
purpofe.  The  notioil  of  morals  implies  fome  fentiment 
commbn  to  all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  fame 
obje^  to  general  approbation,  and  makes  every  man^  or 
ihoft  meh^  agree  in  the  fame  opinion  or  d^cifion  con* 
cerriing  it.  It  alfo  implied  fom^  fentiment,  fo  univerfal 
dhd  comprehenfive  as  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and  ren- 
der the  adions  and  condu£t,  even  of  the  perfons  the'^ 
ihoft  remote,  an  obje£t  of  applauft  or  cenfure^  accord- 
ing as  they  agree  or  difagree  with  that  rule  of  right  which 
Ts  eftabliihed.  Thefe  two  requifite  ci^'cumftances  belong 
alone  to  the  fentiment  of  humanity  here  infixed  on* 
The  other  paffions  produce,  in  every  bread,  many  firong 
iWntimentS  of  defire  arid  averfion,  afFedion  and  hatred  ; 
but  thefi^  neither  are  felt  fo  much  in  common,  nor  are  fo 
comprehenfive,  a^  to  be  the  foundation  of  any  general 
fyftem  and  eftablifhed  theory  of  blame  or  approbation. 

When  a  man  denominacds  another  his  enemy^  his  rivals 
his  antagoniji^  hi^  adv&fdry\  he  is  underilood  to  fpeak  the 
language  of  felf- love,  and  to  exprefs  fentiments,  peculiar 
to  himfclf,  and  arifing  from  his  particular  circumftances 
add  iituatioii.  But  when  he  beftows  on  any  man  the 
epithets  of  vicious  or  odhus  or  Sepraved^  he  then  fpeaks 
another  language,  and  exprefles  fentiments,  in  which, 
iie  expe(Sis,  all  his  audience  are  to  concur  with  him.  He 
piuft  here,  therefore,   depart  from  his  private  and  parti- 
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cular  fituatlon,  and  muft  chufe  a  point  of  view,  commoil 
to  him  with  others  :  He  muft  move  fome  untverfal  prin- 
ciple of  the  human  frame,  and  touch  a  firing,  to  which 
all  mankind  have  an  accord  and  fymphony.  If  he  means^ 
therefore,  to  exprefs,  that  this  man  poi&fles  qualities, 
whofe  tendency  is  pernicious  to  fociety,  he  has  cholen 
this  common  point  of  view,  and  has  touched  the  prin- 
ciple of  humanity^  in  which  every  man,  in  Tome  degree, 
concurs*  While  the  human  heart  is  compounded  of  the 
fame  elements  as  at  prefent,  it  will  never  be  wholly  in- 
different to  the  public  good,  nor  entirely  una(Fe£ted  witU 
the  tendency  of  charadters  and  manners.  And  though 
this  afFe£lion  of  humanity  may  not  generally  be  efteemed 
fo  ftrong  as  vanity  or  ambition,  yet,  being  common  to 
all  men,  it  can  alone  be  the  foundation  of  morals,  or  of 
any  general  fyftem  of  blame  or  praife.  One  man's  am- 
bition is  not  another's  ambition  ;  nor  will  the  fame  event 
or  objedl  fatisfy  both  :  But  the  humanity  of  one  man  is 
the  humanity  of  every  one  i  and  the  fame  objedl  touched 
this  paffion  in  alL  human  creatures. 

But  the  fentiments,  which  arife  from  humanity,  are 
not  only  the  fame  in  all  human  creatures,  and  produce 
the  fame  approbation  or  cenfure ;  but  they  alfo  compre- 
hend all  human  creatures  ;  nor  is  there  any  one  whofe 
/  conduA  or  charaSer  is  not,  by  their  means,  an  objed, 
to  every  one,  of  cenfure  or  approbation.  On  the  con- 
trary, thofe  other  paflions,  commonly  denominated 
felfifli,  both  produce  different  fentiments  in  each  indivi- 
dual, according  to  his  particular  fituation  ;  and  alfo 
contemplate  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  with  the  ut- 
moft  indifference  and  unconcern.  Whoever  has  a  high 
regard  and  efteem  for  me  flatters  my  vanity ;  whoever 
exprefles  contempt  mortifies  and  difpldafes  me :  But  as 
my  name  is  known  but  to  a  fmall  part  of  mankind^  there 
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are  fiew,  who  come  within  the  fphere  of  this  paffion»  pr 
excite,  on  its  account,  either  my  afFedion  or  difguft. 
But  if  you  reprefent  a  tyrannica],  iiifolent,.  or  barbarous 
behaviour,  in  dny  country  or  in  any  age  of  the  world  ;  I 
foon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of  fuch  a 
condud,  and  feel  the  fentiments  of  repugnance  and  dif- 
pleafure  towards  it.  No  charader  can  be  fo  remote. as  to 
be,  in  this  light,  wholly  indifferent  to  me.  What  is  be- 
neficial to  fociety  or  to  the  perfon  himfelf  mud  Aill  be 
preferred.  And  every  quality  or  a£tion,  of  every  human 
being,  muft,  by  this  means,  be  ranked  under  fome  clafs 
or  denomination,  expreffive  of  general  cenfure  or  ap- 
plaufe. 

What  more,  therefore,  can  we  a(k  to  diftingui(h  the 
fentiments,  dependant  on  humanity,  from  thofe  con-* 
neded  with  any  other  paflion,  or  to  fatisfy  us,  why  the 
former  are  the  origin  of  morals,  not  the  latter?  What- 
ever condu£l  gains  my  approbation,  by  touching  my  hu- 
manity, procures  alfo  the  applaufe  of  all  mankind,  by 
^StSting  the  fame  principle  in  them  :  But  what  ferves 
my  avarice  or  ambition  pleafes  thefe  paffions  in  me  alone, 
and  afFe£l$  not  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  reft  of 
mankind.  There  is  no  circumftance  of  conduct  in  any 
man,  provided  it  hav-e  a  beneficial  tendency,  that  is  not 
agreeable  to  iny  humanity,  however  remote  the  perfon  : 
But  every  man,  fo  far  removed  as  neither  to  crofs  nor 
ferve  my  avarice  and  ambition,  is  regarded  as  wholly  in- 
different by  thofe  paffions.  The  diftin£tion,  therefore, 
between  thefe  fpecies  of  fentiment  being  fo  great  and 
evident,  language  muft  foon  be  moulded  upon  it,  an4 
muft  invent  a  peculiar  fet  of  terms,  in  order  to  expref^ 
thofe  univerfal  fentiments  of  cenfure  or  approbation, 
which  arife  from  humanity,  or  from  views  of  general 
Vfcfulnefs  and  its  contrary.    V I R  T  U  E  and  V I C  E  be^ 
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come  then  known :  Morals  are  recognized :  Certaiii  g^ 
neral  ideas  are  framed  of  human  condud  and  behaviour : 
Such  meafures  are  expefted  from  men,  in  fuch  fituations: 
This  adion  is  detei'mined  to  be  conformable  to  our  ab- 
fira£l  rule ;  that  other,  contrary.  And  by  fuch  univerl^l 
principles  are  the  particular  fentimepts  of  felf-lpve  frcr 
quently  contiouled  and  limited  *• 

From  inftances  of  popular  tumults,  feditions,  fkAions^ 
panics,  and  of  all  paffions^  ivhich  are  (hared  with  a 
'multitude ;  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  fociety,  in  ex- 
citing and  fupporting  any  emotion  ;  while  the  moft  uii- 
governable  diforders  are  raifed,  we  find,  by  that  means, 
from  the  flighted  and  moft  frivolous  occafions.  Soloh 
l^as  no  very  cruel,  though)  perhaps,  an  unjuft  legiflator^ 
who  punifhed  neuters  in  civil  wars  »  and  few,  I  believe, 
W'uld,  in  fuch  cafes,  incur  the  penalty,  were  their  af- 
fedion  and  difcourfe  allowed  fufEcient  to  abfolve  them. 
No  felfifhnefe,  and  fcarcfS  any  philofophy,  have  there 
forcie  fufficient  to  fupport  ^  total  poolnefs  and  indiffe- 
rence; and  he  muft  be  more  or  lefs  tt^an  map,  who 
kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze.  What  wonder  ^hen, 
that  moral  fentiments  are  found  of  fuch  influence  in  life  ; 
though  fpringing  frpm  principles,  which  may  appear,  at 
firft  fight,  fomewhat  fmall  and  delicate  ?  But  thefe  prin- 
ciples, we  muft  remark,  are  focjal  and  ui\iverfa] :  They 
form,  in  a  manner,  iht  forty  of  human-kiqd  againft  vice 
pr  diforder,  its  common  enemy  :  And  a$  the  benevolent 
concern  for  others  is  diffufed,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
pver  all  men,  and  is  the  fame  in  all,  it  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  difcourfe,  is  cheriflied  by  fociety  and  conver- 
fation,  and  the  b}ame  and  approbation,  confequent  on  it, 
are  thereby  rouzed  from  that  lethargy,  into  \yhich  they 
^re  probably  lulled,  in  folitary  and  uncultivated  nature. 

•  See  NOTE  [00]. 
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Other  paffions,  though  perhaps  originally  ftropg^r,  yet 
being  felfilb  and  private,  are  often  overpowered  by  its 
force)  and  yield  the  dominion  of  our  breaft  to  thofe  fo« 
cial  and  public  principles. 

Another  fpring  of  our  conflitution,  that  brings  a  great 
addition  of  force  to  moral  fentiment,   is,   the  love  of 
f^mei   which  rules,  with  fuch  uncontrolled  authority, 
in  all  generous  minds,  and  is  often  the  grand  objed  of 
all  their  defigns  and  undertakings.    By  our  continual 
and  eameft  purfuit  of  a  chara£ter,  a  name,  a  reputation 
in  the  world,  we  bring  our  own  deportment  and  con- 
iuSt  frequently  in  review,  and  confider  how  they  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  thofe,.  who  approach  and  regard  us.    This 
conftant  habit  of  furveying  ourfelves,  as  it  wer^,  in  re-f 
flexion,    keeps  alive  all  the  fentiments  of  right  and 
wrong)  and  begets,  in  noble  natures,  a  certain  reverepce 
for'  tliemfelves  as  well  as  others  s   which  is  the  fureft 
guardian  of  every  virtue.    The  animal  conveniencies  and 
pleafures  fink  gradually  in  their  value ;  while  every  in- 
ward beauty  and  moral  grace  is  ^fiudioufly  acquire4>  and 
the  mind  i9  accompliflied  in  every  perfedion,  which  can 
adorn  or  embellifli  a  rational  creature. 

Here  is  the  moft  perfeS:  morality  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  :  Here  is  difpUyed  the  force  of  many  fympa- 
thies.  Our  moral  fentiment  is  itfelf  a  feeling  chiefly  of 
that  nature  :  And  our  regard  to  a  charader  with  others 
feems  to  arife  only  from  a  care  of  preferving  a  charafier 
with  ourfelves ;  and  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  we  find 
it  neceflary  to  prop  our  tottering  judgment  on  the  corre« 
fpondent  approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  that  we  may  accommodate  matters,  and  remove, 
ifpofiible,  every  difliculty,  let  us  allow  all  thefe  reafon- 
ings  to  be  falfe.  Let  us  allow,  that,  when  we  refolve 
(he  pleafure,  which  arifes  from  views  of  utility,  into  the 
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fcntimcnts  of  humanity  and  fympathf,  we  have  embraced 
a  wrong  hypotbcfis.     Let  us  confcfs  it  neceflary  to  find 
feme  other  explication  of  that  ^pplaufe^  which  Is  paid  to 
objects,   whether    inanimate,    Animate,   ci-  rational,    if 
they  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  welfare  and  advan* 
tage  of  mankind.     However  difficult  it  be  to  conceive, 
that  an  obje£l  is  approved  of  on  account  of  its  tendencry 
to' a  certain  end,  while  the  end  itfelf  is  totally  indiffe- 
rent ;  let  us  fwallow  this  abfurdity,  and  confider  what 
are    the    confequcnces.      The    preceding    dermeation 
or    definition    of    PERSONAL    MERIT    muft 
fiill   retain  its   evidence  and   authority :    It  muft  iUll 
be  allowed,    that  every  quality  of  the  mind,  which  is 
vfefid  or  agreeabU  to  the  ferfon  hmfelf  or  to  others^  com* 
mtinicates  a  pleafure  to  the  fpeftator,  engages  his  feftcem, 
and  is  admitted  under  the  honourable  denomination  of 
virtue  or  merit.    Are  not  juftice,  fidelity,  honour,  vera- 
city, allegiance^  chaftity^  efteemed  folely  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  fociety  ?    Is  not 
that  tendency  infeparable  from  humanity,  benevolence, 
lenity,    generofity,    gratitude,    moderation,    tendertlefs, 
friendlbip,  and  all  the  other  focial  virtues  ?    Can  it  pof- 
fibly   be  doubted,   that  induftry,   difcretion,   frugality, 
fecrecy,    order,    perfeverance,    forethought,   judgment,' 
and  this  whole  clafs  of  virtues  and  accomplilbments,  of 
which  many  pages  would  not  contain  the  catalogue  ;  can 
It  be  doubted,  I  fay,  that  the  tendency  of  thefe  quali- 
ties to  promote  the  intereft  and  happinefs  of  their  poflef- 
for,  is  the  fole  foundation  of  their  merit  \  Who  can  dif- 
pute  that  a  mind,   which  fupports  a  perpetual  ferenity 
and  chearfulnefs,  a  noble  dignity  and  undaunted  (pirit, 
a  tender  afFcdlion  and  good*will  to  all  around  ;  as  it  has 
more  enjoyment  wiihin  itfelf,  is  alfo  a  more  animating 
and  rejoicing  fpedacle,  than  if  dejeded  with  melancholy, 
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tormented  with  anxiety,  irritated  with  rage,  or  funk 
into  the  moft  zhjeSt  bafenefs  and  degeneracy  ?  And  as  to 
the  qualities,  immediately  agreeable  to  oihersy  they  fpeak 
fuf&ciently  for  themfelves  ;  and  he  muft  be  unhappy,  in- 
deed, either  in  his  own  temper,  or  in  his  (ituation  and 
company,  who  has  never  perceived  the  charms  of  a  face« 
tious  wit  or  flowing  affability,  of  a  delicate  modefty  or 
decent  gentednefs  of  addrefs  and  manner. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphilolbphi* 
cal  than  to  be  pofitive  or  dogmatical  on  any  fubje£t ; 
^nd  that,  even  if  excej/tve  fcepticifm  could  be  maintained, 
it  would  not  be  more  deftru£tive  to  all  juft  reafoning  and 
enquiry.  I  am  convinced,  that,  where  men  are  the  moft 
fure  and  arrogant,  they  are  commonly  the  moft  miftaken^ 
and  have  there  given  reins  to  paffion,  without  that  pro- 
per deliberation  and  fufpence,  which  can  alone  fecure 
them  from  the  grofleft  abfurdities.  Yet,  I  muft  confefs, 
that  this  enumeration  puts  the  matter  in  fo  ftrongalight, 
that  I  cannot,  at  prefent^  be  more  alTured  of  any  tcuth, 
which  I  learn  from  reafoning  and  argument,  than  that 
perfonal  merit  confifls  entirely  in  the  ufefulnefs  or  agree* 
ablenefs  of  qualities  to  the  perfon  himfelf  poflefTed  of 
them,  or  to  others,  who  have  any  intercourfe  with  him« 
But  when  I  refle£^,  that,  though  the  bulk  and  figure  of 
the  earth  have  been  meafured  and  delineated,  though  the 
motions  of  the  tides  have  been  accounted  for,  the  order 
and  ceconomy  of  the  heavenly  bodies  fubjeded  to  their 
proper  laws,  and  INFINITE  itfelf  reduced  to  calcu- 
lation ;  yet  men  ftili  difpute  concerning  the  foundation 
of  their  moral  duties :  When  I  reflet  on  this,  I  fay,  I 
fall  back  into  diffidence  and  fcepticifm,  and  fufped,  that 
an  hypothefis,  fo  obvious^  had  it  been  a  true  one,  would, 
long  ere  now,  have  been  received  by  the  unanimous  fuf« 
frage  ^nd  confent  of  mankind. 
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PART      II. 

• 

Halving  explained  the  moral  approbation  attending  merit 
er  virtue,  there  remains  nothing,  but  briefly  to  confidef 
<i|ir  interefted  Migatm  to  it,  and  to  enquire,  whether 
every  inafi,  yi\\o  h^s  any  regard  to  his  own  bsy>piQe£i  s^ld 
yf^Xhxt^  will  not  beft  find  hid  account  in  the  pra^ice  of 
every  moral  duty.    If  this  can  be  clearly  afcertained 
from  the  foregoing  theory^  we  (ball  have  the  (tnshOion 
to  reflect,  that  we  have  advanced  principles,  which  not 
only,  it  is  hoped,  will  ftand  the  teft  of  reafoning  and  ea- 
quiry,  but  may  contribute  to  the  amendment  of  men'a 
lives,  and  their  improyeo^ent  in  morsility  and  focial  vir- 
tue.    And  though  the  philofophical  (ruth  of  any  propo- 
rtion by  no  means  depends  on  its  tendency  to  promote 
the  interefts  of  fociety ;  yet  a  man  }ias  b^t  a  b^  grace, 
who  delivers  a  theory,  however  tiixty    ^bkh,  he  muQ; 
confefs,   leads  to  a  pr^^ice  dftngerous  and  pernicious. 
Why  rake  i|ito  thofe  corners  of  nature,   which  fpread  ai 
nuifance  all  around  ?  Why  dig  up  the  peftilence  from  the 
pit,  in  which  it  is  buried  ?    The  ingenuity  of  your  re- 
searches may  be  admired ;   but  your  fyftems  will  be  de* 
tefted :   And  qnanl^ind  will  agree,  if  they  cannot  refute 
them,  to  fink  them,  at  leaft,  in  eternal  filence  and  obli-» 
yton.     Truths,   which  are  pernicious  to  fociety,  if  any 
fuch  there  be,  will  yield  to  errors,  which  are  falutary 
'and  advantagious* 

But  what  philofophical  truths  can  be  more  advantage- 
pus  to  fociety,  than  thofe  here  delivered,  which  repre* 
fent  virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  moft  engaging  charms, 
lind  make  us  approach  her  with  eafe,  familiarity,  and  af- 
fe&ion  ?  The  difmal  drefs  falls  oflT,  with  which  many 
divines,  and  fome  philofophers  had  covered  her  ;  and  no- 
bbing appears  but  gentlenefiij    hum^ity,    beneficeocct 
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|tlF;^i)ity ;  nay  'even,  at  proper  intervals,  play,  frolic, 
^nd  gaiety.  She  talks  not  of  ufelefs  aufterities  and  rtr 
gours,  fufFering  and  felf-deniah  She  declares,  that  her 
ifole  purpofe  is,  to  make  her  votaries  and  all  mankind, 
during  every  inftant  of  their  ei^iAence,  if  poffible,  cheer- 
ful and  happy ;  nor  does  (he^  ever  willingly  part  with 
any  pleafure  biit  in  hopes  of  ample  compenfacion  in  fome 
pther'period  of  their  lives*  The  fole  trouble,  which  fhe 
demands,  is  that  of  juft  calculation,  and  a  fteady  prefe^ 
rence  of  the  greater  happinefs.  And  if  any  auftere  pre- 
tenders approach  her,  enemies  to  joy  and  pleafure,  ihe 
either  reje£ts  them  as  hypocrites  and  deceivers ;  or  if  (he 
admits  them  in  her  train,  they  are  ranked,  however, 
among  the  leaft  favoured  of  her  votaries. 

And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expreffion,  wh^^ 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  inankind  to  a  prac- 
tice, which  we  .confefs  full  of  aul^erity  and  rigour  ?  Or 
what  theory  of  morality  can  ever  ferve  any  ufeful  pur- 
pofe, unlefs  it  can  (how,  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all 
the  duties,  which  it  recommends,  are  alfo  the  true  in- 
tereft  of  each  individual  f  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the 
foregoing  fyftem,  feems  to  be,  that  it  furnifhes  proper 
mediums  for  that  purpofe* 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  rf/gfal  or 
agreeahU  to  the  perfon  pofiefled  of  them,  are  defirable  in 
a  view  to  felf- in  tereft,  it  would  furely  be  fuperfiuous  to 
prove.  Moralifts,  indeed,  may  fpare  themfelves  all  thp 
pains,  which  they  often  take  in  rccommcnJing  thefe 
duties*  To  what  purpofe  coIle<ft  arguments  to  evince, 
that  temperance  is  advantageous,  and  the  excefles  of 
pleafure  hurtful  ?  When  it  appears,  that  thefe  cxceffes 
$kre  only  denominated  fuch,  becaufe  they  are  hurtful ; 
and  that,  if  the  unlimited  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  for  in- 
ftance.  no  more  impaired  health  or  the  faculties  of  mind 
8  and 
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and  body  than  the  ufe  of  air  or  water,  it  would  not  be  a 
whit  more  vicious  or  blamesLble. 

tit  feems  equally  fuperfluous  to  prove,  that  the  comfa^ 
ntonabli.  virtues  of  good  manners  and  wit,  decency  and 
genteelnefs,  are  more  defirable  than  the  contrary  qualities. 
Vanity  alone,  without  any  other  conlideration,  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  motive  to  make  us  wi(h  for  the  pofleflion  of  thefe 
accompli (hments.  T^o  man  was  ever  willingly  deficient 
in  this  particular.  AH  our  failures  here  proceed  froixi 
bad  education,  want  of  capacity,  or  a  perverfe  and  un- 
pliable  difpontion.  Would  you  have  your  company 
coveted,  admired,  followed)  rather  than  hated,  defpifed, 
avoided  ?  Can  any  one  ferioufly  deliberate  in  the  cafe  ? 
As  no  enjoyment  is  {incere,  without  fome  reference  to 
company  and  focicty  ;  fo  no  fociety  can  be  agreeable,  or 
even  tolerable,  where  a  man  feels  his  prefencc  unwelcome, 
and  difcovers  all  around  him  fymptoms  of  difguft  and 
averfion. 

But  why,  in  the  greater  fociety  or  confederacy  of  man- 
kind, Ihould  not  the  cafe  be  th;  fame  as  in  particular 
clubs  and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtful,  that 
the-  enlarged  virtues  of  humanity,  gencrofity,  benefi- 
cence, are  defirable  with  a  view  to  happinefs  and  felf- 
intereft,  than  the  limited  endowments  of  ingenuity  and 
politenefs  ?  Are  we  apprehenfive,  leftthofe  fecial  affec- 
tions interfere,  in  a  greater  and  more  immediate  degree 
than  any  other  purfuits,  with  private  utility,  and  cannot 
be  gratified,  without  fome  important  facrifice  of  honour 
and  advantage?  If  fo,  we  are  but  ill  inftru£ted  in  the 
nature  of  the  human  paflions,  and  are  more  influenced 
by  verbal  diftinclions  than  by  real  differences. 

What^er  contradi£lion  may  vulgarly  be  fuppofed  be- 
tween \\iQfelJiJh  ^n^  facial  fentiments  or  difpofitions,  they 
are  really  no  more  oppofite  than  fclfifii  and  ambitious, 
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feififh  and  revengeful,  felfiQi  and  vain.  It  is  requifite^ 
that  there  be  an  original  propeniity  of  fome  kind,  in  or* 
der  to  be  a  bafis  to  felf-love,  by  giving  a  relifh  to  tb^ 
objeds  of  its  purfuit ;  and  none  more  fit  for  this  purpofe 
than  benevolence  or  humanity.  Th& goods  of  fortune 
are  fpent  in  one  gratification  or  another :  The  mifer^ 
who  accumulates  his  Annual  income,  and  lends  it  out  at 
ititereft,  has  really  fpent  it  in.the  gratification  of  his  ava« 
rice.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  (how,  why  a  man 
is  more  a  lofer  by  a  generous  aAion,  than  by  any  other 
method  of  cxpence  j  fince  the  utmoft  which  he  can  at- 
tain, by  the  mod  elaborate  felfiflinefs,  is  the  indulgence 
of  fome  afFediori. 

Now  if  life,  without  paffion,  mud  be  altogether  infi* 
pid  ahd  tirefome ;  let  a  man  fuppofe  that  he  has  full 
power  of  modelling  his  own  difpofition,  aind  let  him  de* 
liberate  what  appetite  or  defire  he  would  choofe  for  the 
foundation  of  his  happinefs  and  enjoyment.  Every  affec- 
tion, he  would  obferve,  when  gratified  by  fuccefs,  give^ 
a  ratisfa£lion  proportioned  to  its  force  and  violence  3  but 
befides  this  advantage,  common  to  all,  the  immediate 
feeling  of  benevolence  and  friendfliip,  humanity  and 
kindnefs,  is  fweet,  fmooth,  tender,  and  agreeable,  in* 
dependent  of  all  fortune  and  accidents.  Thefe  virtues 
are  befides  attended  with,  a  pleafing  confcioufnefs  or  re^ 
membrance,  and  keep  us  in  hu^iour  with  ourfelves  as 
well  as  others  ;  while  we  retain  the  agreeable  reflection 
of  having  done  our  part  towards  mankind  and  fociety. 
And  though  all  men  ihow  a  jealoufy  of  our  fuccefs  in 
the  purfuits  of  avarice  and  ambition ;  yet  are  we  almoft 
fare  of  their  good- will  and  good-wiflies,  fo  long  as  we 
pcrfevere  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  employ  ourfelves  in 
the  execution  of  generous  plans  and  purpofcs.  What 
other  paffion  is  there  where  we  (hall  find  fo  many  advan- 
tages 
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tage6  united  ;  an  agreeable  fentiment,  a  pleafing  cohfc!<#' 
oufnefs,  a  good  reputation  ?  But  of  thefe  truths,  ^e 
ihay  obfcrve,  tt\^h  are,  of  themfelves,  pretty  much  con- 
vinced }  nor  are  tbey  deficient  in  their  duty  to  rocict7^ 
becaufe  they  would  liot  Wifh  to  be  generous,  friendly, 
ind  humane  \  biit  becaufe  they  do  not  feel  themfelves 
fuch. 

Treating  vice  with  the  greateft'  candour,  arid  making 
It  all  poffible  conceiGons,  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  there 
is  not,  in  any  inftance,  the  fmalleft  pretext  for  giving  it 
the  preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to  fclf-intereft ; 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  cafe  ofjuftice,  where  a  man, 
taking  things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often  feem  to  be  a 
Idfer  by  his  integrity.  And  though  it  is  allowed,  that, 
withouf  a  regard  to  property,  no  fociety  could  fubfift  ; 
yet,  aiccording  to  the  imperfe£E  way  in  which  human 
affairs  are  cohdufted,  a  fendble  khave,  in  particular  in- 
cidents, may  think,  that  an  a£l  of  iniquity  or  infidelity 
t^ill  make  a  confiderable  addition  to  his  fortutfe,  v^ithout 
caufing  any  confiderable  breach  in  the  fbcial  union  and 
confederacy.  That  honefy  is  the  heji  policy^  may  be  a  good 
general  Mile  \  but  is  liable  to  many  exceptions  :  And  he. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  condu£b  himfelfwith  moCt 
Wifdorh,  who  obferves  the  general  rule,  and  takes  advan- 
tage df  all  the  exceptions. 

Imuft  confefs,  that,  if  a  man  think,  that  this  reafon- 
ing  much  requires  an  anrwet*,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult 
to  find  any,  which  will  to  him  appear  fatisfaflory  and 
convincing.  If  his  heart  rebel  not  againft  fuch  perni- 
cious maxims,  if  he  feel  no  reludtance  to  the  thoughts  of 
villany  or  bafenefs,  he  \\zt  indeed  loft  a  confiderable  mo- 
tive to  virtue  j  and  we  may  expeft,  that  his  pradiice  will 
te  anfwcrable  to  his  fpeculcliion.  But  in  ^11  ingenuous 
patures,  the  antipathy  to  tfCilcHcfy  and  rogdery  is  to6 
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flrotlg  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  views  of  profit  or 
pecuniary  advantage.  Inward  peace  of  mind,  confciouf* 
liefs  of  integrity,  a  fatisfaiSory  review  of  our  own  con- 
duct I  thefe  are  circumftances  very  requifite  to  happineft^ 
and  will  be  cheriflied  and  cultivated  by  every  honeft  man^ 
Ivho  feels  the  importance  of  then. 

Such  a  one  has,  befld^i,  the  frequent  fatisfadlton  of 
feeing  knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and  abi* 
lity,  betrayed  by  their  own  maxims ;  and  while  thejf 
purpofe  to  cheat  with  moderation  and  fecrecy,  a  tempt- 
ing incident  occurs,  nature  is  frail|  and  they  give  into 
the  (hare ;  whence  they  can  never  extricate  thcmfelves^ 
without  a  total  lofs  of  reputation,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
all  future  truft  and  confidence  with  mankind. 

But  were  they  ever  fo  fecret  and  faccefsful,  the  honeft 
man,  if  he  has  any  tindture  of  philofophy,  or  even  com^ 
mon  obfenration  and  reflection,  will  difcover  that  they 
themfelves  are,  in  the  end,  the  greateft  dupes,  and  have 
iacriiiced  the  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  charader,  witk 
themfelves  at  leaft,  for  the  acquifltion  of  worthlefs  toys 
and  gewgaws.  How  little  is  requifite  to  fupply  the  tn- 
cejjuiis  of  nature  ?  And  in  a  view  to  pleafun^  what  com- 
parifon  between  the  unbought  fatisfadion  of  converfation» 
fociety,  ftudy,  even  health  and  the  common  beauties  of 
nature,  but  above  all  the  peaceful  reflection  on  one's  own 
condu£{ :  What  comparifon,  I  fay,  between  thefe,  and 
the  feveri(h,  empty  amufements  of  luxury  and  e;cpence  I 
Thefe  natural  pleafures,  indeed,  are  really  without  price; 
both  becaufe  they  are  below  all  price  in  their  attainment^ 
and  above  it  in  their  enjoyment. 
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Concerning  Moral  Sentiment. 


IF  the  foregoing  hypothefis  be  received,  it  will  now  be 
eafy  for  us  to  determine  the  queftion  firft  darted  "^^ 
concerning  the  general  principles  of  morals  $  and  though 
we  poftponed  the  deciflon  of  that  queftion,  left  it  ihould 
then  involve  us  in  intricate  fpeculations,  which  are  unfit 
for  m%ral  difcourfes,  we  may  refume  it  at  prefent,  and 
examine  how  far  either  reafon  or  fentimint  enters  into  all 
decifions  of  praife  or  cenfure.  ' 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praife  being  Aip- 
pofed  to  lie  in  the  ufefulnefs  of  any  quality  or  adion ;  it 
16  evident,  that  na/in  muft  enter  for  a  confiderable  fliare 
in  ali  decifions  of  this  kind ;  fince  nothing  but  that  fzcuhjf 
can  inftru£l  as  in  the  tendency  of  qualities  and  afiions^ 
and  point  out  their  beneficial  confequences  to  fociety  and 
to  their  poiTeflbr.  In  many  cafes^  this  is  an  afiair  liable 
to  great  controverfy :  Doubts  may  arife ;  oppofite  ln« 
(erefts  may  occur  ;  and  a  preference  muft  be  given  to  one 
fide,  from  very  nice  views,  and  a  fmall  overbalance  of 
utility.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  quefiioni 
with  regard  to  juftice ;  as  is,  indeed,  natural  to  fuppofe^ 
from  that  fpecies  of  utility,  which  attends  this  virtue  f* 
Were  every  finglc  inftance  of  juftice,  like  tb^t  of  benf* 
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Yolence,  xlfeful  to  fociety ;  this  would  be  a  more  fiin(>1d 
fiate  of  the  cafe,  and  feldom  liable  to  great  controvcrfy. 
But  as  fingle  inftancei  of  juftice  are  often  pernicious  in 
their  firft  and  immediate  tendency,  and  as  the  advantage 
to  fociety  refults  only  from  the  obfervance  of  the  general 
rule,  and  from  the  concurrence  and  combination  of  feve- 
ral  perfons  in  the  fame  equitable  condud ;  the  cafe  here 
becomes  more  intricate  and  involved.    The  various  cir- 
cumftances  of  fociety ;  the  various  conlequences  of  any 
praAice  i  the  various  interefts,  which  may  be  propofed  : 
Thefe,  on  many  occafions,  are  doubtful,  and  fubjeA  to 
great  difcuffion  and  enquiry*    The  objed  of  municipal 
laws  is  to  fix  all  the  queftions  with  regard  to  jufiice :  The 
debates  of  civilians  j  the  refledions  of  politicians  ;  the 
precedents  of  hiftory  and  public  records,  are  all  dire£led 
to  the  fame  purpofe.     And  a  very  accurate  reafin  wjudg'^ 
merit  is  often  requifite^  to  give  the  true  determination, 
amidft  fuch  intricate  doubts  arifing  from  obfcure  or  op« 
poflte  utilities* 

But  though  reafon,  when  fully  affifted  and  improved, 
be  fuf&cient  to  inftru£l  us  in  USt  pernicious  or  ufeful  ten  • 
dency  of  qualities  and  a&ions;  it  is  not  alone  fufficient 
to  produce  any  moral  blaAie  or  approbation*  Utility  is 
only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  were  the  end  totally 
indifferent  to  us,  we  (bould  feel  the  fame  indiflfierence 
towards  the  means.  It  is  requifite  zfentimeni  (hould  here 
.  difplay  itfelf,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  ufeful 
above  the  pernicious  tendencies*  This  fentiment  can  be 
no  other  than  a  feeling  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and 
a  refentment  of  their  mifery ;  fince  thefe  are  the  different 
ends,  which  virtue  and  vice  have  a  tendency  to  promote. 
Here,  therefore,  nafin  inftruds  us  in  the  feveral  ten- 
dencies of  adions,  and  humanity  makes  a  diftindion  in 
favour  of  thofc,  which  are  ufeful  and  beneficial. 

This 
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This  partition  between  the  faculties  of  undcrftanding 
and  fentiment,  in  all  moral  decifionSy  feems  clear  from  the 
preceding  hypothefis.  But  I  fliall  fuppofe  that  hypothefis 
falfe  :  It  will  then  be  requifice  to  looic  out  for  fome  other 
theory,  that  may  be  fatisfa&ory  i  and  I  dare  venture  to 
affirm,  that  none  fach  will  ever  be  found,  fo  long  as  we 
fuppofe  reafon  to  be  the  fole  fpurce  of  morals.  To 
prove  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  weigh  the  five  following 
coniiderations* 

I.  It  is  eaf/  for  a  falfe  hypothefis  to  maintain  fome  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals^ 
mikes  ufe  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  comparifons, 
inftead  of  inftances.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in 
that  philofophy,  which  afcribes  the  difcernment  of  all 
moral  diftin£tions  to  reafon  alone,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  fentiment.  It  is  impoffible  that,  in  any  parti- 
cular inftance,  this  hypothefis  can  fo  much  as  be  rendered 
intelligible ;  whatever  fpecious  figure  it  may  make  in  ge- 
neral declamations  and  difcourfes.  Examine  the  crime 
of  ingratitudiy  for  inftance;  which  has  place^  wherever 
we  obferve  good-will,  exprefled  and  known,  together 
with  good-ofiices  performed,  on  the  one  fide,  and  a  re- 
turn of  ill-will  or  indifference,  with  ill* offices  or  negleA 
on  the  other:  Anatomize  all  thefe  circumftances,  and 
€xa0iine,  by  your  reafon  alone,  in  what  confifts  the  de- 
merit or  blame ;  You  never  will  come  to  any  ifTue  or 
cohclufion. 

'  Reafon  judges  either  of  mattfr  of  fa£l  or  of  nlations.  K 
Enquire  then,  ///?,  where  is  that  matter  of  faft,  which 
we  here  call  crimf ;  point  it  out }  determine  the  time  of 
itsexiftence;  deicribe  its  eflence  or  nature ;  explain  the 
fe^fe  or  facu&y,  to  which  it  difcovers  itfclf.  It  refides  in 
the  mind  of  the  perfon,  who  is  ungrateful.  He  muft, 
therefore,  feci  it,  and  be  confcious  of  it.     But  nothing 
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is  there,  except  the  paflion  of  ill- will  or  abfolute  Indif- 
ference.    You  cannot  fay,  that  thefc,  of  themfelves,  al- 

>  ways,  ahd  in  all  circumftances,  are  crimes.  No :  They 
are  only  crimes,  when  direAed  towards  perfonsy  who 
have  before  exprefled  and  difplayed  good-will  towards  us. 
Confequently,  we  may  infer,  that  the  crime  of  ingrati* 
tude  is  not  any  particular  individual  fa£l ;  but  arifes 
from  a  complication  of  circumftances,  which,  being  pre- 

X^  fented  to  the  fpe£tator,  excites  the  fintiment  of  blam^ 
by  the  particular  ftru£lure  and  fabric  of  his  mind. 

This  reprefentation,  you  fay,  is  falfe.  Crime,  in- 
deed, confiOs  not  in  a  particular  faSf^  of  whofe  reality 
we  are  aflured  by  reafon  :  But  it  confifts  in  certain  nwol 
relations f  difcovered  by  reafon,  in  the  fame  nuinner  as  we 
difcover,  by  reafon,  the  truths  of  geometry  or  algebra* 
But  what  are  the  relations,  I  afk,  of  which  you  here 
talk  ?  In  the  cafe  ftated  above,  I  fee  fir  ft  good- will  an4 
good-offices  in  one  perfon ;  then  ill-will  and  ill-offices  in 
the  pther.  Between  thefe,  there  is  the  relation  of  csntra^ 
rifty.  Does  the  crime  confift  in  that  relation  ?  But  fup- 
pofe  a  perfon  bore  me  ill  •will  or  did  me  ill-offices ;  and  I» 
in  return,  were  indifFerent '  towards  him,  -  or  did  him 
•  good-offices :  Here  is  the  fame  relation  of  contrariity ;  and 
'  yet  my  condu£fc  is  often  highly  laudable*  Twift  and 
turn  this  matter,  as  much  as  you  will,  you  can  never  reft 
the  morality  on  relation  ;  but  muft  have  recourfe  to  the 
dedfions  of  fentiment. 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  are  equal  to 
the  half  of  ten ;  this  relation  of  equality,  I  underftand 
perfedly.  I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be  divided  into  two 
^arts,  of  which  one  has  as  many  units  as  the  other  ; 
and  if  any  of  thefe  parts  be  compared  to  two  added  to 
three,  it  will  contain  as  many  units  as  that  compound 
number.     But  when  you  draw  thence  a  comparifon  to 
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moral  relations,  I  own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  lofs  to 
tinderftand  you.  A  moral  a'Slion,  a  crime,  fuch  as  in- 
gratitude, is  a  complicated  object.  Docs  the  morality 
confift  in  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  each  other.  How  f 
After  what  manner  ?  Specify  the  relation  :  Be  more  par» 
ticular  and  explicit  in  your  propofitions ;  and  you  will 
eafily  fee  their  falfehood. 

No,  fay  you,  the  morality  confifts  in  the  relation  of 
anions  to  the  rule  of  right  j  and  they  are  denominated 
good  or  ilU  according  as  they  agree  or  difagree  with  iu 
What  then  is  this  rule  of  right  ?  In  what  does  it  confift? 
How  is  it  determined  ?  By  reafon,  you  fay,  which  exa* 
mines  the  moral  relations  of  adions.  So  that  moral  re- 
lations are  determined  by  the  comparifon  of  adions  to  a 
rule.  And  that  fulc  is  determined  by  confidering  tht 
moral  relations  of  obje£l$w    Is  not  this  fine  reafoning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphyiics,  you  cry :  That  Is  enougfar: 
There  needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  flrong  prefumption 
of  falfehood.  Yes^  ^^P^T  ^ '  ^^^^  ^'^  metaphyfics 
furely :  But  they  are  all  on  your  fide,  who  advance  an 
abftrufe  hypothefis,  which  can  never  be  made  intelligible, 
nor  quadrate  with  any  particular  inftance  or  illuftration. 
The  hypothefis  which  we  embrace  is  plain.  It  main- 
tains, that  morality  is  determined  by  fentimcnt.  It  de- 
fines virtue  to  be  whatever  mental  a^lon  or  quality  gives  ta 
afpeGator  the  pUqfing  fintimeot  of  approbation  \  and  vice  the 
contrary.  We  then  proceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter 
offa£l,  to  wit,  what  adiions  have  this  influence:  We 
confider  all  the  circumftances,  in  which  thefe  actions 
tgree :  And  from  thence  endeavour  to  extract  fome  gene- 
ral obfervations  with  regard  to  thefe  fentiments.  If  you 
call  this  metaphyfics,  and  find  any  thing  abftrufe  here, 
you  need  only  conclude,  that  your  turn  of  mind  is  not 
(uited  to  the  moral  fciences. 
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II.  When  a  man,  at  any  time,  deliberates  concents 
ir\g  his  own  conduA,  (as»  whether  he  had  better,  in  a 
particular  emergence,  aflift  a  brother  or  a  benefadior)  he 
muft  confider  thefe  feparate  relations,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  and  fituations  of  the  perfons,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  fuperior  duty  and  obligation :  And  in  order 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  lines  in  any  triangle,  it  is 
neceflary  to  examine  the  nature  of  that  figure,  and  the 
relations,  which  its  feveral  parts  bear  to  each  other.  But 
notwithftanding  this  appearing  fimilarity  in  the  twocafes^i 
there  is,  at  bottom^  a|i  extreme  difference  between  them. 
A  fpeculative  reafoner  concerning  triangles  or  circle^ 
confiders  the  feveral  known  and  given  relations  of  the 
parts  of  thefe  figures  i  and  thence  infers  fome  unknown 
relation,  which  is  dependent  on  the  former.  But  in 
moral  deliberations,  we  muft  be  acquainted,  before- hand, 
with  all  the  obje6b)  and  all  their  relations  to  each  other  ; 
and  from  a  co(Xiparifon  of  the  whole,  fix  our  choice  or 
approbation.  No  new  hik  to  be  afcertained  :  ^^o  new 
relation  to  be  difcovered.  All  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  are  fuppofed  to  be  laid  before  us,  ere  we  can  fix  any 
fentence  of  blame  or  approbation.  If  any  material  cir- 
cumftance  be  yet  unknown  or  doubtful,  we  muft  firft 
employ  pur  enquiry  or  intellectual  faculties  to  afTure  us 
of  it ;  and  muft  fufpend  for  a  time  all  moral  decifion  or 
fentiment*  While  we  are  ignorant,  whether  a  man  were 
aggrelTor  or  not,  how  can  we  determine  whether  the 
perfon,  who  killed  him,  be  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But 
after  every  circumftance,  every  relation  is  known,  the 
vnderftanding  has  no  farther  room  to  operate,  nor  any 
objed,  on  which  it  could  employ  itfelf.  The  approba- 
tion or  blame,  which  then  enfues,  cannot  be  the  work 
of  the  judgment,  but  of  the  heart;  and  is  not  a  fpecula- 
tive proportion  or  aHirm^tion^  l^ut  an  adiye  feeliog  ot 
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fefltiinei)t.  In  the  dirqaifitions  of  the  underftanding, 
from  known  circumftances  and  relatipns,  we  infer  fome 
new  and  unknown.  In  moral  decifions,  all  the  circum- 
ftances and  relations  muft  be  previoufly  known;  and  the 
mind,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  feels  fome 
new  impreflion  of  afFe(5lion  or  difguft,  efieem  or  con- 
tempt, approbation  or  blame. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  miftake  oi  fa£i 
and  one  of  right  \  and  hence  the  reafon,  why  the  one  is 
commonly  criminal  and  not  the  other.     When  CEdipu^ 
killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation,  and  froni 
circumftances,  innocent  and  involuntary,  formed  erro- 
neous opinions  concerning  the  a£iion  which  he  commit? 
ted.     But  when  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all  the  rela- 
tions between  himfelf  and  the  perfon,  and  all  the  circum- 
ftances of  the  fa£l  were  antecedently  known  to  him  : 
But  the  motive  of  revenge,  or  fear,  or  intereft,  prevailed 
in  his  favage  heart  over  the  fentiments  of  duty  and  hu- 
manity.    And  when  we  exprefs  that  deteftation  againft 
him,  to  which  he,  himfelf,  in  a  little  time,  became  in- 
feoftble  ;    it  is.  not,  that  we  fee  any  relations,  of  which 
he  was  ignorant ;    but  that,  from  the  reftitude  of  ouc 
difpofition,    we  feel  fentiments,  againft  which  he  was 
hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  perfeverance  in  the 
moft  enormous  crimes.     In  thefe  fentiments,  then,  not  ^ 
in  a  difcovery  of  relations  of  any  kind,  do  all  moral  de- 
terminations confift.    Before  we  can  pretend  to  form  any 
deciAon  of  this  kind,   every  thing  muft  be  known  an^ 
afcertained  on  the  fide  of  the  objed  or  adion.     Nothing 
remains  but  to  feel,   on   pur  part,    fome  fentiment  of 
blame  or  approbation  \  whence  we  pronounce  the  adtion 
criminal  or  virtuous. 

III.  This  doftrine  will  become  ftill  more  evident,  if 
^e  compare  mo(al  beauty  with  natural,   to  which,  ii\ 
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man^  particulars,  it  bears  fo  near  a  refemblance.  It  t^ 
on  the  proportion,  relation,  and  pofition  of  parts,  that 
all  natural  beauty  depends ;  but  it  would  be  abfur^ 
thence  to  infer,  that  the  perception  Off  beauty,  like  that 
of  truth  in  geometrical  problems,  cpniifls  wholly  in  the 
perception  of  relations,  and  was  performed  entirely  by 
the  underftanding  or  intellectual  Taculties.  In  all  the 
fciences,  our  mind,  from  the  known  relations,  invefti- 
gates  the  unknown :  But  in  all  deciiions  of  tafte  or  ex« 
ternal  beauty,  all  the  relations  are  before-hand  obvious 
to  the  eye ;  and  we  thence  proceed  to  feel  a  fentimcnt  of 
complacency  or  difgiift,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
obje£):,  and  difpofition  of  our  organs. 

Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the 
circle ;  but  has  not,  i(i  any  propofition,  faid  a  word  qf 
jts  beauty.  The  reafon  is  evident.  The  beauty  is  not  ^ 
quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the  line, 
whofe  pans  are  equally  diftant  from  a  common  center. 
It  is  only  the  efFe£t,  which  that  figure  produces  upon  the 
mind,  whofe  peculiar  fabric  or  ftru^ure  renders  it  fuf- 
cepiible  of  fuch  fentiments.  In  vain  would  you  look  for 
it  in  the  circle,  or  feek  it,  either  by  your/enfes  or  by 
mathematical  leafonings,  in  all  the  properties  of  that 
figure. 

Attend  to  Palladict  and  Perrault,  while  they  ex- 
plain all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  pillar :  They 
talk  of  the  cornice  and  frieze  and  bafe  and  entablature 
and^fhaft  and  architrave ;  and  give  the  defcription  and 
pofition  of  each  of  thefe  members.  But  fhould  you  afk 
the  defcription  and  pofition  of  its  beauty,  they  would 
reaJily  reply,  that  the  beauty  is  not  in  any  of  the  parts 
or  members  of  a  pillar,  but  refults  from  the  whole,  when 
that  complicated  figure  Is  prefented  to  an  intelligent  mind, 
fufceptible  of  thofe  finer  fenfations.    'Till  fuch  a  (pefti* 
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tor  appear,  there  is  nothing  but  a  figure  of  fuch  particu- 
lar dimenftons  and  proportions :  From  his  fentimenta 
alone  arife  its  elegance  and  beauty. 

Again ;  attend  to  Cicero,  while  he  paints  the  crimes 
ofaVfiRREsora  Catiline;  you  muft  acknowledge 
that  the  moral  turpitude  refults,  in  the  fame  manner^ 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  when  prefented  to 
7^  beingi  whofe  organs  have  fuch  a  particular  ftru£ture  "' 
and  formation.  The  orator  may  paint  rage,  infolence, 
barbarity  on  the  one  fide  :  Mceknefs,  fuffcring,  forrow. 
Innocence  on  the  other :  But  if  you  feel  no  indignation 
or  compaffion  arife  in  you  from  this  complication  of  cir- 
cumftances,  you  would  in  vain  a(k  him,  in  what  confifts 
the  crime  or  viliany,  which  he  fo  vehemently  exclaims 
againft :  At  what  time,  or  on  what  fubjed  it  firft  began 
to'exift  :  And  what  has  a  few  months  afterwards  become 
of  it,  when  every  difpofition  and  thought  of  all  the 
aSors  is  totally  altered,  or  annihilated.  No  fatisfa£lory 
aniwer  can  be  given  to  any  of  thefe  queftions,  upon  the 
abftra£l  hypothefis  of  morals  ;  and  we  muft  at  lafl;  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  crime  or  immorality  is  no  particular 
fad  or  relation,  which  can  be  the  objedl  of  the  under-* 
ftanding :  But  arifes  entirely  from  the  fentimenc  of  dif« 
approbation,  which,  by  the  ftrudture  of  human  nature^ 
we  unavoidably  feel  on  the  apprehenfion  of  barbarity  or 
treachery. 

IV.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  all  the 
iame  relations,  which  we  obferve  in  moral  agents; 
though  the  former  can  never  be  the  ohjeSt  of  love  or 
hatred^  nor  are  confequently  fufceptible  of  merit  or  ini« 
quity.  A  young  tree,  which  over-tops  and  deftroys  its 
parent,  (lands  in  all  the  fame  relations  with  Nero,  when 
he  murdered  Agrippika  ;  and  if  morality  confif^fd 
merely  in  relations,  would,  no  doubt,  be  equally  criminal. 

I  V.  It 
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V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  hu- 
man a£lions  can  never,  in  any  cafe,'  be  accounted  for  by 
tea/on^  but  recommend  themfelves  entirely  to  the  fenti- 
ments  and  afiedions  of  mankind,  without  any  dependance 
on  the  intellectual  faculties.  Afk  a  man,  why  ht  ufes  /x« 
ircifi  %  be  will  anfwer,  buaufi  he  defires  to  keep  his  health^ 
If  you  then  enquire,  why  he  defires  healthy  he  will  readily 
teply,  beQOuJe  ficknefs  is  poinfuL  If  you  puih  your  en- 
quiries farther,  and  defire  a  reafon,  why  he  hates  paln^  it 
is  impoffible  he  can  ever  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate 
end,  and  is  neyer  referred  to  any  other  objed. 

Perhaps,  to  your  fecond  queftion,  why  he  difires  heabh^ 
he  may  alfo  reply,  that  //  is  mcejfaryfor  the  exercife  of  his 
eaOing.  If  you  a(k,  why  he  is  anxious  on  that  beady  he 
will  anfwer,  becaufe  he  defires  to  get  money.  If  you  de- 
mand ^y  ?  It  is  the  in/irument  ofpUafitre^  fays  be.  And 
beyond  this  k  is  an  abfurdity  to  a(k  for  a  reafon.  It  is 
impol&ble  there  can  be  a  progrefs  in  infinitum ;  and  that 
one  thing  can  always  be  a  reafon,  why  another  is  deiired. 
Something  mud  be  defirable  on  its  own  account,  and 
becaufe  of  its  immediate  jiccord  or  agreement  with  bu-* 
man  fcntiment  and  aiFe^ion. 

^ow  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  defirable  on  its  own 
sccount,  without  fee  or  rewan^,  merely  fox  the  imme- 
diate (atisfaftton  which  it  conveys;  it  is  requifite  that 
there  (hould  he  fome  fentiment,  which  it  touches ;  /jpLOQC. 
internal  tafte  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  pleafe  to  call  iti 
which  diftinguiflies  moral  good  and  evil,  and  which  em- 
braces the  one  and  reje^s  the  other. 

Thus  the  diftinA  boundaries  and  o^ices  of  reafon'znA 
of  tajh  are  cafily  afcertained.  The  former  conveys  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  falfehood  :  The  latter  gives  the 
fentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue. 
The  9ne  difcovers  objefls,  as  they  really  ftai^d  in  nature, 
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without  addition  or  diminution  :    The  other  iias  a  pro-  '' 
du6live  faculty,  and  gilding  or  ftaining  all  natural  ob« 
jefls  with  the  colours,  borrowed  from  internal  fentiment, 
raifes,  in  a  manner,  anew  creation.     Reafon,  being  cool 
and  difengaged,  is  no  motive  to  action,  and  direfls  only 
tbe  impulfe  received  from  appetite  or  inclination,   by 
(bowing  us  the  means  of  attaining  happinefs  or  avoiding 
mifery  :  Tafte,  as  it  gives  pleafure  or  pain,  and  thereby 
conftitutes   happinefs  or  mifery,   becomes  a  motive  to 
adion,  and  is  the  firft  fpring  or  impulfe  to  defifeand  vo- 
lition.    From  circgmftance^  and  relations,    known  or 
fCippofed,  the  former  lead$  us  to  the  difco^ery  of  the  con- 
cealed and  unknown  :   After  all  circumftances  and  rela« 
tions  are  laid  before  us,  the  latt^  makes  us  feel  from  the 
whole  a  new  fentiment  of  blame  or  approbation.     The 
fiandard  of  the  one,  being  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible,  even  by  the  will  of  thp 
Supreme   Being:    The  (landard   of  the  other,  arilin|;- 
from  the  internal  frame  and  conftitution  of  animals,  is 
ultimately  derived  from  that  Supreme  Will,  which  be- 
ftowed  on  each  being  Its  peculiar  nature,  and  arranged 
|}ie  fcveral  clafles  and  orders  of  exiRence. 
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APPENDIX    II. 

Some  farther  Considerations  with  ro» 

gard  to  Justice. 


THE  intention  of  this  appendix  is  to  give  fome  more 
particular  explication  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
juftice,  and  to  mark  fome  difierences  between  it  and  the 
other  virtues. 

The  fecial  virtues  of  humanity  and  benevolence  exeit 
their  influence  immediately,  by  a  dired  tendency  or  in- 
fiindy  which  chiefly  keeps  in  view  the  fimple  object. 
Bloving  the  afl^edions,  and  comprehends  not  any  fcheme 
or  fyftem,  nor  the  confequences  refulting  from  the  con« 
currehce,  imitation,  or  example  of  others.  A  parent 
flies  to  the  relief  of  his  child  ;  tranfported  by  that  natu« 
ral  fympathy,  which  adluates  him,  and  which  afix>rds  no 
leifure  to  refle£l  on  the  fentiments  or  conduct  of  the  reft 
of  mankind  Jn  like  circumftances.  A  generous  man 
chearfully  embraces  an  opportunity  of  ferving  his  friend  i 
becaufe  he  then,  feels  himfelf  under  the  dominion  of  the 
beneflcent  afPediions,  nor  is  he  concerned  whether  any 
other  perfon  in  the  univcrfe  was  ever  before  actuated  by 
fuch  noble  motives,  or  will  ever  afterwards  prove  their 
influence.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  focial  paflions  have  in 
view  a  fingle  individual  objef^,-  and  purfue  the  fafety  or 
happinefs  alone  of  the  perfon  loved  and  efteemed.     With 
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this  they  are  fatisfied  :  In  this,  they  acquiefce.  And  as 
the  good)  refulting  from  their  benign  influence,  is  m 
itfelf  compleat  and  entire,  it  alio  excites  the  moral  fenti- 
ment  of  approbation,  without  any  refle<^ion  on  farther 
confequencesi  and  without  the  more  enlarged  views  of 
the  concurrence  or  imitation  of  the  other  members  of 
fociety.  On  the  contrary,  were  the  generous  friend  or 
difiittcrefted  patriot  to  ftand  alone  in  the  pradice  of  bene- 
ficente ;  tbls^oald  rather  inhahce  his  value  in -oar  eycs^ 
and  join  the  praife  of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his  other 
more  exalted  merits. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  focial  virtues  of 
juftice  and  fidelity.  They  are  highly  ufeful,  or  indeed 
abfolutcly  neccflary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  :,But 
the  benefit,  refulting  from  them,  is  not  the  confequence 
of  every  individual,  fingle  a£l ;  but  arifes  from  the  whole 
fcheme  or  fyftem,  concurred  in  by  the  whole,  or  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  fociety.  General  peace  and  order  are 
the  attendants  of  judice  or  a  general  abftinence  from  the 
pofTeffionsof  others  :  But  a  particular  regard  to  the  plar- 
ticular  right  of  one  individual  citizen  may  frequently, 
confidered  in  itfelf,  be  produ£iive  of  pernicious  coi^fe- 
quences.  The  refult  of  the  individual  zSts  is  hefe,  itt 
many  inftances,  diredly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  whole  fyf- 
tem of  actions ;  and  the  former  may  be  extremely  hurt- 
ful,  while  the  latter  is,  to  the  higheft  degree,  advanta- 
geous. Riches,  inherited  from  a  parent,  are,  in  a  bad 
man's  hand,  the  inftruments  of  mifchlef.  The  right 
of  fucceffion  ,may,  in  one  indance,  be  hurtful.  Its 
benefit  arifes  only  from  the  obfervance  of  the  general 
rulci  and  it  is  fuflicient,  if  compenfation  be  thereby 
made  for  all  the  ills  and  inconvcniencies,  which  flow 
from  particular  characters  and  fituaiions, 

Cyrus, 
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Cyrus,  young  and  unexperienced,  confidered  only 
the  individual  cafe  before  him',  and  refleded  on  a  limited 
fitnefs  tfnd  convenience,  when  he  aiSgned  the  long  coat 
to  the  tall  1>oy,  and  the  Ihort  coat  to  the  other  of  fmaller 
iize.  His  governor  inftruded  him  better;  while  he 
pointed  out  more  enlarged  views  and  cohfequences,  and 
informed  his  pupil  of  the  general,  indexible  rules,  ne** 
ceflary  to  fuppbrt  general  peace  and  order  ih  fociety. 

The  happinefs  and  profperity  of  mankind,  arifing  from 
the  focial  virtue  of  benevolence  and  its  fubdivilions,  may 
be  compared  to  a  wall,  built  by  many  hands ;  which  ftill 
riles  by  each  ftone,  that  is  heaped  upon  it,  and  receives 
encreafe  proportional  to  the  diligence  and  care  of  each 
workman.  The  fame  happinefs,  raifed  by  the  Ibcial 
virtue  of  juftice  and  its  fubdivilions,  may  be  compared 
to  the  building^  of  a  vault,  where  each  individual  ftone 
would,  of  itfelf,  fall  €0  the  ground ;  nor  is  the  whole 
fabric  fupported  but  by  the  mutual  affiftance  and  combi* 
nation  of  its  correfponding  parts. 

All  the  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  property,  as 
well  as  all  civil  laws,  are  general,  and  regard  alone  fome 
elTential-  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  without  taking'  into 
conitderatton  the  charaders,  fituations,  and  connexions 
of  the  perfon  concerned,  or  any  particular  confequences 
which  may  refult  from  the  determination  of  thefe  laws, 
in  any  particular  cafe  which  offers.  They  deprive,  with- 
out fcruple,  a  beneficent  man  of  all  his  pofleffions,  if 
acquired  by  miftake,  without  a  good  title ;  in  order  to 
beftow  them  on  a  felfifh  mifer,  who  has  already  heaped 
up  immenfe  ftores  of  fuperfluous  riches.  Public  utility 
requires,  "that  property  fliould  be  regulated  by  general 
inflexible  rules ;  and  chough  fuch  rules  are  adopted  as 
beft  ferve  the  fame  end  of  public  utility,  it  is  impoflible 
for  them  to  prevent  all  particular  hardftiips,  or  make  be- 
neficial 
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xieficial  confequences  refult  fron^  every  individual  cafe,  ti 
is  fufficient,  if  the  whole  plan  or  fchcme  be  neceflary  to 
the  fupport  of  civil  fociety,  and  if  the  balance  of  good^ 
in  the  main,  does  thereby  preponderate  much  above  that 
of  evil.  Even  the  general  laws  of  the  univerfe,  though 
planned  by  infinite  wifdom,  cannot  exclude  all  evil  or 
inconvenience,  in  every  particular  operation. 

It  has  been  afierted  by  fome,  that  juftice  ari(es  froin 
HUMAN  CONVENTIONS,  and  proceeds  from 
the  voluntary  choice,  confent,  or  combination  of  man- 
kind. If  by  convintion  be  here  meant  a  pr$mfe  (which  is 
the  mod  ufual  fenfe  of  the  word)  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  this  pofition.  The  obfervance  of  promifes 
is  itfelf  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  parts  of  juftice;  and 
we  are  not  furely  bound  to  keep  our  word,  becaufe  we 
have  given  our  word  to  keep  it.  But  if  by  convention  be 
meant  a  fenfe  of  common  intereft ;  which  fenfe  each  man 
feels  in  his  own  bread,  which  he  remarks  in  his  fellows^ 
and  which  carries  him,  in  concurrence  wiih  others,  into 
a  general  plan  or  fyftem  of  adions,  which  tends  to  pub- 
lic utility  ;  it  mud  be  owned,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  juftice 
arifes  from  human  conventions.  For  if  it  be  allowed 
(what  is,  indeed,  evident)  that  the  piarticular  con(e- 
quences  of  a  particular  zSt  of  judice  may  be  hurtful  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals  \  it  follows,  that  ever? 
man,  in  embracing  that  virtue,  muft  have  an  eye  to  the 
ifrhole  plan  or  fyftem,  and  muft  expedl  the  concurrence 
of  his  fellows  in  the  fame  conduct  and  behaviour.  Did 
all  his  views  terminate  in  the  confequences  of  each  aA  of 
bis  own,  his  benevolence  and  humanity,  as  well  as  his 
felf-love,  might  often  prefcribe  to  him  meafures  of  con- 
duct very  different  from  thofe,  which  are  agreeable  to 
the  ftri(5l  rules  of  right  and  judice» 

Thus 
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Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  common 
convention,  for  common  intereft,  without  any  promife 
or  contract :  Thus  gold  and  filver  are  made  the  meafures 
of  exchange ;  thus  fpeech  and  words  and  language  are 
fixed,  by  humaa  convention  and  agreement.  Whatever 
IS  advantageous  to  two  or  more  perfons,  if  all  perforoi 
their  part ;  but  what  lofes  all  advantage,  if  only  one  per- 
form, can  arife  from  no  other  principle.  There  would 
ctherwife  be  no  motive  for  any  one  of  them  to  enter  into 
that  fcheme  of  condudt  *• 

Th^  word,  natural^  is  commonly  taken  in  fo  many ' 
fenfes,  and  is  of  fo  loofe  a  fignification,  that  it  feems 
vain  to  difpute,  whether  juftice  be  natural  or  not.     If 
felf-Iove,  if  benevolence  be  natural  to  man ;  if  reafon 
and  forethought  be' alio  natural ;  then  may  the  fame  epi- 
thet be  applied  to  juftice,  order,  fidelity,  property,  fo- 
ciety.     Men's  inclination,  their  neceffities  lead  them  to 
combine  $  their  underftanding  and  experience  tell  them, 
that  this  combination  is  impoffible,  where  each  goverps 
himfelf  by  no  rule,  and  pays  no  regard  to  the  pofleffions 
of  others  :  And  from  thefe  pai&ons  and  reflections  con- 
joined, as  foon  as  we'obferve  like  pati&ons  and  refledlions 
in  others,  the  (entimentof  juftice,  through  all  ages,  has 
infallibly  and  certainly  had  place,  to  fome  degree  or  other, 
in  every  individual  of  the  human  fpecies.    In  fo  faga- 
cious  an  animal,  what  neceflarily  arifes  from  the  exertion 
of  his  inteUe^iual  faculties,  may  juftly  be  efleemed  na- 
tural t- 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  the  conftan£ 
endeavour  to  remove  every  thing  arbitrary  and  partial 
from  the  decifion  of  property,  and  to  fix  the  fentence  of 

•  See  NOTE  [PP]. 
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judges  by  fuch  general  views  and  confiderations,  as  mzy 
be  equal  to  every  member  of  the  fociety.     For  beiides, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  to  accuilcni 
the  bench,  even  in  the  fmallcft  inftance,  to  regard  pri- 
vate frienclfliip  or  enmity  ;  it  is  certain^  that  men,  wliere 
they  imagine,  that  there  was  no  other  reafon  for  the  pre- 
ference of  their  adverfary  but  perfonal  favour,  arc  apt  to 
entertain  the  ftrongcft  ill- will  againft  the  roagiftrates  and 
judges.     When  natural  reafup,  therefore,  points  out  no 
fixed  view  of  public  utility,  by  which  a  controverfy  of 
property  can  be  decided,  pofitive  laws  are  often  framed 
to  fupply  its  place,  and  diiedt  the  procedure  of  all  courts 
of  judicature.     VV'hcrc  thcfe  too  fail,  as  often  happens, 
precedents  are  called  for;  and  a  former  decifion,  though 
given  itfclf  without  any  fufEcient  reafon,  juftly  becomes  a 
fufEcient  reafon  for  a  new  decifion.     If  dired  Uws  and 
precedents  be  wanting,'  imperfe£l  ^nd  indired  ones  are 
brought  in  aid ;  and  the  controverted  cafe  is  ranged  un- 
der them,    by   analogical  reafonings  and   cooiparifoos, 
and  fimilitudes,  and  correlpoudencies,  which  arc  often 
more  fanciful  than  real.     In  general,  if  may  fafely  be 
a^rmed,  that  jurifprudence  is,  in  this  refpe£t,  dijBFerent 
from  all  the  fcicnces ;    and  that  in  many  of  its  nicer 
quedions,  there  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be  truth  or 
falfehood  on  either  fi.le.     If  one  pleader  brings  the  cafe 
under  any  former  law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined  analogy 
or  comparifon ;  the  oppofite  pleader  is  not  at  a  lofs  to 
find  an  oppoftc  analogy  or  comparifon  :    And  the  pre- 
ference given  by  the  judge  is  often  founded  more  on  tafie 
and  imagination  than  on  any  folid  argument*     Public 
utility  is  the  general  objetSl  of  all  courts  of  judicature; 
and  this  utility  too  rcquiies  a  ftable  rule  in  all  controver* 
iics :  But  where  feveral  rules,  iiearly  equal  and  indiffe- 
rent,   prefent  themfclvcs,    it  is  a   very  flight  turn  of 
'  thou2;ht^ 
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thought,   which  fixes  the  decifion  in  favour  of  either 
party  ♦. 

We  may  juft  obfcrvc,  before  we  conclude  this  fubjeft, 
that,  after  the  laws  of  jufiice  are  fixed  by  views  of 
general  utility,  the  injury,  the  hard  (hip,  the  harm, 
which  refult  to  any  individual  from  a  violation  of  them, 
enter  very  much  intoconfideration,  and  are  a  great  fource 
of  that  univerfal  blame,  which  attends  every  wrong  or 
iniquity.  By  the  laws  of  fociety,  this  coat,  this  horfe 
is  mine,  and  ought  to  remain  perpetually  in  my  poflfsiSon : 
I  reckon  on  the  fecure  enjoyment  of  it :  By  depriving 
me  of  it,  you  difappoint  my  expectations,  and  doubly 
^lifpleafe  me,,  and  offend  every  by  (lander.  It  is  a  public 
wrong,  fo  far  as  the  rules  of  equity  are  violated  :  It  is  a 
private  harm,  fo  far  as  an  individual  is  injured.  And 
though  the  fecond  confideration  could  have  no  place, 
were  not  the  former  antecedently  eftabliihed  :  For  other- 
wife  the  diftindion  of  mine  and  thine  would  be  unknown 
in  fociety :  Yet  there  is  no  queftion,  but  the  regard  to 
general  good  is  much  enforced  by  the  refpe£t  to  particu- 
lar. What  injures  the  community,  without  hurting  any 
individual,  is  often  more  lightly  thought  of.  But  where 
the  greateft  public  wrong  is  alfo  conjoined  with  a  cond- 
derable  private  one,  no  wonder  the  higheft  difapproba* 
^on  attends  fo  iniquitous  a  behaviour, 

♦  See  NOTE  [RR]. 
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NOTHING  is  more  ufual  than  for  pbilofophers  to 
encroach  upon  the  province  of  grammarians ;  and 
to  engage  in  difputes  of  words,  while  they  imagine,  that 
they  are  handh'ng  controveriles  of  the  deepcft  importance 
and  concern.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid  altercations,  fo 
frivolous  and  endlefs,  that  I  endeavoured  to  date  with 
the  utmoft  caution  the  objed  of  our  prefent  enquiry  ^ 
and  propofed  fimply  to  coIIe6l  o^  the  one  hand,  a  lift  of 
thofe  mental  qualities  which  are  the  objeft  of  love-oc 
efteem,  and  form  a  part  of  perfonal  merit,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  thofe  qualities,  which  are  the 
obje£l  of  cenfure  or  reproach,  and  which  detra£l  from 
the  character  of  the  perfon,  pofTeiTed  of  them ;  fubjoin- 
ing  fome  refle£lions  concerning  the  origin  of  thefe  fenti- 
ments  of  praife  or  blame.  On  all  occafions,  where  ther^ 
might  arife  the  leaft  hefitation,  I  avoided  the  terms  virtue 
and  vice  ;  becaufe  fome  of  thofe  qualities,  which  I  clatTed 
among  the  obje6ts  of  praife,  receive,  in  the  English 
language,  the  appellation  of  talents^  rather  than  of  vir- 
tues ;  as  fome  of  the  blameable  or  cenfurable  qualities 
are  often  called  defeSfs  rather  than  vices.  It  may  now^ 
perhaps,  be  expedlcd,  that,  before  we  conclude  this  mo- 
ral enquiry,  we  (hould  feparate  exaflly  the  one  from  the 
other  ;  Ihould  mark  the  precife  boundaries  of  virtues  and 
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talents,  vices  and  defers ;  and  {hould  explain  the  reafon 
and  origin  of  that  diftin^ifon.  But  in  order  to  excufe 
myfelf  from  this  undertaking,  which  would,  at  laft, 
prove  only  a  grammatical  enquiry,  I  (hall  Aibjoin  the 
four  following  reflexions,  which  fhall  contain  all  that  I 
intend  to  fay  on  the  prefcnit  fubjeft. 

Firft^  I  do  not  find,  that  in  the  English,  or  any 
other  modern  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exadfy  fixed 
between  virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defeSs,  or  that  a 
precife  definition  can  be  given  of  the  one  as  contradiftin«- 
guilhed  from  the  other.  Were  we  to  fay,  for  inftance, 
that  the  efteemable  qualities  alone,  which  are  voluntary, 
are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  virtues;  we  fliould  foon 
recolIe£l  the  qualities  of  courage,  equanimity,  patience, 
felf- command  i  with  many  others,  which  almoft  eveiy 
language  clafles  under  this  appellation,  though  they  de- 
pend little  or  not  at  all  on  our  choice.  Should  we  affirm, 
that  the  qualities  alone,  which  prompt  us  to  ad  our  pare 
in  fociety,  are  entitled  to  that  honourable  diftindion ;  it 
muft  immediately  occur,  that  thefe  are  indeed  the  moft 
valuable  qualities,  and  are  commonly  denominated  the 
fodal  virtues ;  but  that  this  very  epithet  fuppofes^  that 
there  are  alfo  virtues  of  another  fpecies.  Should  we  lay 
hold  of  the  diftindion  between  inttlleSlual  and  moral  tn^ 
dowments,  and  affirm  the  laft  alone  to  be  the  real  and 
genuine  virtues,  becaufe  they  alone  lead  to  aSion ;  we 
fliould  find,  that  many  of  thofe  qualities,  ufually  called 
intelle^lual  virtues,  fuch  as  prudence,  penetration,  dif- 
cernment,  difcretion,  had  alfo  a  confiderable  influence 
on  condu£i.  The  diftin£lion  between  the  ib/^ir/ and  the 
head  may  alfo  be  adopted  :  The  qualities  of  the  firft  may 
be  defined  fuch  as  in  their  immediate  e;certion  are  accom- 
panied with  a  feeling  or  fentiment ;  and  thefe  alone  may 
ht  called  the  genuine  virtues :   £ut  induftry,  frugality^ 
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t^VnpcSrance,  fecrecj^,  perfeverance,  and  many  other  lau- 
dable powers  or   habits,    generally    ftiled   virtues,    are 
exerted  without  any  immediate  fenttment  in  the  perfon 
poiTefTed  of  them  ;  and  are  only  known  to  him  by  their 
tfieds.  It  is  fortunate,  amidft  all  this  Teeming  perplej^ity, 
that  the  queftioD,  being  merely  verbal,  cannot  poffibly 
be  of  any.  iiDportailce.     A  moral,  philofophical  difcourfe 
needs  not  enter  into  all  thefe  caprices  of  langunge,  which 
are  fo  variable  in  different  diakfts,  and  in  different  ages 
of  the  fame  dialed.     But  on  the  whole,  it  feems  to  me, 
that,  though  it  is  always  allowed,  that  there  are  virtues 
of  many  different  kinds,  yet,  when  a  man  is  called  v/r- 
tuouSf  or  is  denominated  a  man  of  virtue,  we  chiefly  re- 
gard his  focial  qualities^  which  are,  indeed,  themoft  va-  ' 
luable.     It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  certain,  that  any  re- 
markable defedl  in  courage,  temperance,  oeconomy,  in- 
duftry,  underftanding,  dignity  of  mind,  would  bereave 
even  a  very  good-natured,  honcil  man  of  this  honourable 
appellation.     Who  did  ever  fay,  except  by  way  of  irony, 
that  fuch  a  one  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  but  an  egre- 
gious blockhead  ? 

But,  fecondly^  it  is  no  wonder,  that  languages  (hould 
not  be  very  precife  in  marking  the  boundaries  between 
virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defers ;  finct  there  is  fo 
little  diftindion  made  in  our  internal  eftimation  of  them*! 
It  feems  indeed  certain,  that  the  fenttment  of  confcious 
worth,  the  felf^fatisfadion  proceeding  from  a  review  of  a 
man's  own  condud  and  cbara6ter ;  it  feems  certain,  I 
fay,  that  this  fentiment,  which,  though  the  mod  com- 
mon of  all  others,  has  no  proper  name  in  our  language  *, 
arifes  from  the  endowments  of  courage  and  capacity,  in- 
duftry  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  from  any  other  mental 
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excellencies.  Who,  cm  the  other  hand^  is  not  ctieep!^ 
mortified  with  refleding  on  his  own  follj  and  diflblute- 
nefsy  and  feels  not  a  fecret  ding  or  compunction,  when- 
ever his  memory  prefents  any  paft  occurrence,  where  he 
behaved  with  ilupidity  or  ill-manners  ?  Na  time  can 
efface  the  cruel  ideas  of  a  man's  own  focdifli  eondud,  or 
of  affronts,  which  cowardice  or  impudence  has  brought 
upon  him.  They  ftill  haunt  his  folitary  hours,  dump  his 
moft  afpiring  thoughts,  and  {how  him,  even  to  him(elf>. 
in  the  moft  contemptible  and  moft  odious  colours  ima- 
ginable. 

What  is  there  too  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal  firom 
others  than  (j^ch  blunders,  infirmities,  and  meannefe^ 
or  more  dread  to  have  expoTed  by  raillery  and  fatire?' 
And  is  not  (he  chief  objed  of  vanity,  our  bravery  or 
learning,  our  wit  or  breeding,  our  eloquence  or  addrefi,. 
our  tafle  or  ability  ?  Thefe  we  difplay  with  care,  if  not 
with  oficntation ;  and  commonly  (how  more  ambition 
of  excelling  in  them,  than  even  in  the  focial  virtues 
themfclves,  which  are,  in  reality,  of  fuch  fuperior  excel- 
lence. Good -nature  and  honefty,.  efpecially  the  latter^ 
are  fo  indifpenfibly  required,  that,  though  the  greateft 
cenfure  attends  any  violation  of  thefe  duties,  no  eminent 
praife  foUows  fuch  common  inftances  of  them,  as  feem 
eficntial  to  the  fupport  of  human  fociety.  And  hence 
the  reafon,  in  my  .opinion,  why,  though  men  often  ex- 
tol fo  liberally  the  .qualities  of  their  heart,  they  are  ihy 
in  commending  the  et;^dowments  of  their  head  :  Becaufe 
the  latter  virtues,  being  fuppo.fed  more  rare  and  extraor- 
dinary, are  obferved  to  be  the  more  ufual  objeds  of  pride 
and  felf- conceit ;  and  when  boafted  of,  beget  sl  firong 
fufpicion  of  thefe  fcntiments. 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  you  hurt  a  man's  charaQer 
moft  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward^  and  whether  a 
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beaftly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious  and  contempt* 
ibie,  as  a  felfiih,  ungenerous  mifer.  Give  me  my  choice, 
and  I  would  rather,  for  my  own  happinefs  and  felf- 
enjoyment,  have  a  friendly,  humane  heart,  than  pofTeis 
all  the  other  virtues  of  Demosthenes  and  Philip 
united  :  But  I  would  rather  pafs  with  the  world  for  one 
endowed  with  extenfive  genius  and  intrepid  courage,  and 
fliould  thence  expe&  ftronger  inftances  of  general  ap- 
plaufe  and  admiration.  The  figure  which  a  man  makes 
in  life,  the  reception  which  he  meets  with  in  company, 
the  efteem  paid  him  by  his  acquaintance ;  all  thefe  ad* 
vantages  depend  as  much  upon  his  good  fenfe  and  judg- 
ment, as  upon  any  other  part  of  his  charader.  Had  a 
man  the  beft  intentions  in  the  world,  and  were  the  far- 
theft  removed'  from  all  injuftice  and  violence,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  make  himfelf  be  much  regarded,  without 
a  moderate  (hare,  at  leaft,  of  parts  and  underftanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  difpute  about  ?  If  fenfc 
and  courage,  temperance  and  induftry,  wifdom  and  know- 
ledge confcffediy  form  a  confiderable  part  of  ptrfonal  me- 
rtt:  If  a  man,  pofTefTed  of  thefe  qualities,  is  both  better 
fittisfied  with  himfelf,  and  better  entitled  to  the  good- 
will, efteem,  and  fervices  of  others,  than  one  entirely 
devoid  of  them;  if,  in  ibort,  the  fintiments  zre  (tmilar, 
which  arife  from  thefe  endowments  and  from  the  focial 
virtues ;  is  there  any  reafon  for  being  fo  extremely  fcru- 
pulous  about  a  wor^^  or  difputing  whether  they  are  en-, 
titled  to  the  denomination  of  virtue  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be 
pretended,  that  the  fentiment  of  approbation,  which 
thofe  accomplilhments  produce,  befides  its  being  mfirhr^ 
is  alfo  fomewhat  different  from  that,  which  attends  the 
virtues  of  juftice  and  humanity.  But  this  feems  not  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  ranking  them  entirely  under  diflferent 
ckiF^s  aiid  api^ellations.     The  character  of  C^SAR  and 

that 
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that  of  Cato,  as  drawn  by  Sallust,  are  both  of  them 
virtuous,  in  the  ftri£^e(l  and  moft  limited  fenfe  of  die 
word  y  but  in  a  different  way :  Nor  are  the  fentiioenti 
entirely  the  fame,  which  arife  from  them.  The  one  pro* 
duces  love ;  the  other,  efteem :  The  one  is  amiable ;  the 
other  awful  :  We  fhould  wi(h  to  meet  the  one  charader 
in  a  friend  ;  the  other  we  (hould  be  ambitious  of  in  our- 
felves.  In  like  manner  the  approbation,  which  attends 
temperance  or  induftry  or  frugality,  may  be  fomewhat 
different  from  that  which  is  paid  to  the  focial  virtues^ 
without  making  them  entirely  of  a  different  fpecies. 
And,  indeed,  we  may  obferve,  that  thefe  endowments^ 
more  than  the  other  virtues,  produce  not,  all  of  them^ 
the  fame  kind  of  approbation.  Good  fenfe  and  genius 
beget  efteem  and  regard  :  Wit  and  humour  excite  love 
and  affe<^ion  *• 

Moft  people,  I  believe,  will  naturally^  without  pre* 
meditation,  afient  to  the  definition  of  the  elegant  and 
judicious  poet. 

Virtue  (for  mere  good-nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  fenfe  and  fpirit  with  humanity  f. 

What  pretenfions  has  a  man  to  our  generous  alEftanciS 
or  good  offices,  who  has  difiipated  his  wealth  in  profufe 
expences,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  projeds,  diflblute 
pleafures,  or  extravagant  gaming  i  Thefe  vices  (for  we 
fcruple  not  to  call  them  fuch)  bring  mifery  unpitied,  and 
contempt  on  every  one  addided  to  them. 

AcH^us,  a  wife  and  prudent  prince,  fell  into  a  fatal 
fnare,  which  coft  him  his  crown  and  life,  after  having 
ufed  every  reafonable  precaution  to  guard  himfelf  againft 
it.     On  that  account,  fays  the  hifiorian,   he  is  a  juft 

♦  See  NOTE  [TTJ. 
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obje£l  of  regard  and  compaf&on  :    His  betrayers  alone  of 
hatred  and  contempt  *• 

The  precipitate  flight  and  improvident  negligence  of 
PoMPEY,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  appeared 
fuch  notorious  blunders  to  Cicero,  as  quite  palled  his 
friendfhip  towards  that  great  man.  In  the  fame  manner^ 
fays  he,  as  want  of  cleanlinefs^  decency^  or  difiretion  in  « 
mljirifs  are  found  to  alienate  our  affeSlions.  For  fo  he  ex- 
prefles  himfelf,  where  he  talks,  not  in  the  chara(3er  of  a 
philofopher,  but  in  that  of  a  ftatcfman  and  man  of  the 
world,  to  his  friend  Atticus  f.     , 

But  the  fame  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient 
moralifts,  when  he  reafons  as  a  phiiofopbcr,  enlarges 
very  much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  and  coirprehepds  every 
laudable  quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind,  «ndcr  that 
honoorabte  appellation.  This  leads  to  the  third  reflec- 
tion, which  we  propofed  to  make,  to  wit,  that  the  an- 
cient moralifts,  the  beft  models,  m.jde  no  material  dif- 
rinSion  among  the  different  f|  ecics  of  mental  endow- 
ments and  defcds,  but  treated  all  alike  under  the  appel- 
lation of  virtues  and  vices,  and  made  ihffm  indifcrimi- 
nately  the  objeft  of  their  moral  reafonings.  The  pru^ 
dence  exphined  in  Cicero's  Offices  X^  is  that  fagacity 
which  leads  to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  an^  prefcrvcs  us 
from  error  and  miftake.  Magnanimity^  temperance^  «/f- 
cency^  are  there  alfo  at  large  difcourfed  of.  And  as  that 
eloquent  moralift  followed  the  common  received  divifioR 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  foetal  duties  form  but 
one  head,  in  the  general  diilribution  of  his  fubjedl  ||. 

We' need  only  perufe  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Aris- 
totle's Ethics  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  courage^ 

*  PoLYBius,  lib.  vlii.  cap.  2« 

t  Lib.  u.  epia.  10.  J  Lib.  i,  cap.  6%. 
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temperance,  magnificence,  magnanimity^  modefty,  pro* 
dence,  and  a  manly  freedom,  among  the  virtues,  as  well 
as  juftice  and  friend (Iiip. 

To  fujiain  and  to  abflaifty  that  is,  to  be  patient  and 
continent,  appeared  to  fome  of  the  ancients  a  fummary 
comprehenfion  of  all  morals. 

Epkctetus  has  fcarcely  ever  mentioned  the  fentiment 
of  humanity  and  compaffion,  but  in  order  to  put  his  dif- 
ciples  on  their  guard  againft  it.  The  virtue  of  the  States 
feems  to  confift  chiefly  in  a  firm  temper  and  a  found  un- 
derftanding.  With  them,  as  with  Solomon  and  the 
eaftern  morallfts,  folly  and  wifdom  are  equivalent  to  vice 
and  virtue. 

Men  will  praife  thee,  fays  David  *,  when  thou  doft 
well  untothyfelf.  I  hate  a  wife  man,  fays  the  Greek 
poet,  who  is  not  wife  to  himfelf  f. 

Plutarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  fyftems  in  his  phi- 
lofophy  than  in  his  hiftory.  Where  he  compares  the 
great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  fets  in  op- 
pofition  all  their  blemiihes  and  accomplifliments  of  what* 
ever  kind  and  omits  nothing  confiderable,  which  can 
either  depicfs  or  exalt  their  charaders.  His  irioral  dif- 
courfes  contain  the  fame  free  and  natural  cenfure  of  men 
and  manners. 

The  chara£ler  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livr  Xt 
is  efteemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent  virtues. 
Never  was  there  a  genius,  fays  the  hiftorian,  more 
equally  fitted  for  thofe  oppofite  oiEces  of  commanding 
and  obeying  \  and  it  were,  therefore,  dii&cult  to  deter- 
ipine  whether  he  rendered  himfelf  dearer  to  tne  generator 
to  the  army.    To  none  would  Hasdrubal  entruft  more 

{  Lib.  xxu  cap,  4* 
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willingly  the  condu£l  of  any  dangerous  enterprize  ;  un- 
der none,  did  the  foldiers  difcovef  more  courage  and  con- 
fidence. Great  boldnefs  in  facing  danger;  great  pru- 
dence in  the  midft  of  it.  No  labour  could  fatigue  hi« 
body  6r  fubdue  his  mind*  Cold  and  heat  w^re  indiffe- 
rent to  him  ;  Meat  and  drink  he  fought  as  fupplie$  to  the 
neceffities  of  nature,  not  as  gratifications  of  his  volup- 
tuous appetites :  Waking  or  reft  he  ufed  indifcriminately, 

by  night  or  by  day. Thefe  great  V I R  T  U  E  S  were 

balanced  by  great  VICES  :  Inhuman  cruelty;  perfidy 
more  than  punic ;  no  truths  no  faith,  no  regard  to  oaths, 
promifes,  or  religion. 

The  chara£ter  of  Alexander  the  ri:!£tli,  to  be  found* 
in  GuicciARDiN*,  is  pretty  fimilar,  but  jufier;  and  is 
a  proof,  that  even  the  moderns,  where  they  fpeak  natu- 
rally, hold  the  fame  language  with  the  ancients.  In  this 
pope,  fays  he,  there  was  a  fingular  capacity  and  judg- 
ment :  Admirable  prudence ;  a  wonderful  talent  of  per* 
fuadon ;  and  in  all  momentous  cntcrprizes,  a  diligence 
and  dexterity  incredible.  But  thefe  virtues  were  infinitely 
overbalanced  by  his  vices;  no  faith,  no  religion,  infa- 
tiablc  avarice,  exorbitant  ambition,  and  a  more  than  bar- 
barous cruelty. 

PoLYBius  t*  reprehending  TiM-ffius  for  his  partiality 
againft  Agathocles,  whom  he  himfelf  allows  to  be  the 
moft  cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  fays :  If  he  took 
refuge  in  Syracuse,  as  afTerted  by  that  hiflorian,  flying 
the  dirt  and  fmoke  and  toil  of  his  former  profeffion  of  a 
potter  ;  and  if  proceeding  from  fuch  {lender  beginnings, 
)ie  became  mailer,  in  a  little  time,  of  all  Sicily;  brought 
the  Carthaginian  flate  into  the  utmoft  danger;  and 
^t  laft  died  in  old  age,  and  in  poflei&on  of  fovereign  dig- 

f  Ub,  L  f  Li^.  xii. 
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city  t  Muft  he  not  be  allowed  fometbing  prodigious  andex* 
traorJinary,  and  to  have  poflefled  great  talents  and  capacity 
for  bufinefs  and  adlion  i  His  hiftorian,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  have  alone  related  what  tended  to  his  reproach  and 
infamy  ;  but  alfo  what  might  redound  to  his  PRAISE 
and  HONOUR. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  diftinflibn  of 
voluntary  or  invgluntary  was  little  regarded  by  the  an* 
cients  in  thcjr  moral  reafonings  ;  where  they  frequently 
tfjcated  the  queftion  as  very  doubtful,  whether  vtrtue  could 
he  taught  or  not  *  ?  They  juftly  confidcred,  that  cowar- 
dice, meannefs,  levity,  anxiety,  impatience,  folly,  and 
snany  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  might  appear  ridicu- 
lous and  deformed,  contemptible  and  odious,  though  in* 
dependent  of  the  will.  Nor  could  it  be  fuppofed,  at  all 
times,  in  every  man's  power  to  attain  every  kind  of  men- 
tal, more  than  of  exterior  beauty. 

And  here  there  occurs  the  fourth  refleflion  which  I 
propofcd  to  make,  in  fuggefting  the  reafon,  why  modern 
philofophers  have  often  followed  a  courfe,  in  their  moral 
enquiries,  fo  difFerent  from  that  of  the  ancients.  In 
later  times,  philofophy  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  ethics, 
have  been  more  clofely  united  with  theology  than  ever 
they  were  obferved  to  be  among  the  Heathens ;  and  as 
this  latter  fcience  admits  of  no  terms  of  compofition,  but 
bends  every  branch  of  knowledge  to  its  own  purpofe, 
without  much  regard  to  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  or  to 
the  unbiiaffed  fentiments  of  the  mind,  hence  reafbning, 
and  even  language,  have  been  warped  from  their  natural 
courfe,  and  diftindions  have  been  endeavoured  to  be 
cftabliflied,  where  the  difference  of  the  objedls  was,  in  a 

*  Vid.  Plato  in  MtNOKiy  Sknica  de  ct'to  fap.  cap.  31.  So  alio 
Hoi  ACE,  Virtutem  doffriea  paret,  naturant  dosett  Efift«  Ub.  i.  ep.  it* 
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inanner,  imperceptible.  Philofophers,  or  rather  divines 
under  that  difguife,  treating  all  morals,  as  on  a  like  foot- 
ing with  civil  laws,  guarded  by  the  fandions  of  reward 
and  punifliment,  were  neceflarily  led  to  render  this  cir* 
cumftance,  of  voluntary  or  involuntary^  the  foundation  of 
,  their  whole  theory.  Every  one  may  employ  terms  in 
whatfenfe  he  pleafes:  But  this,  in  the  mean  time,  muft 
be  allowed,  that  fentimints  are  every  day  experienced  of 
blame  and  praife,  which  have  objeds  beyond  the  domi- 
nion of  the  will  or  choice,  and  of  which  it  behoves  us, 
if  not  as  moralifts,  as  fpeculative  philofophers  at  leaft,  to 
give  fome  fatisfa£lory  theory  and  explication. 

A  blemifli,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime  ;  thefe  expreilions 
feem  to  denote  dilFerent  degrees  of  cenfure  and  difap- 
probation  ;  which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at  the  bot- 
tom, pretty  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  or  fpecies.  The 
explication  of  one  will  eafily  lead  us  into  a  juft  concep- 
tion of  the  others  ;  and  it  is  of  greater  confequence  to 
attend  to  things  than  to  verbal  denominations.  That  we 
owe  a  duty  to  ourfelves  is  confeiTed  even  in  the  moft  vul- 
gar fyftem  of  morals ;  and  it  muft  be  of  confequence  to 
examine  that  duty,  in  order  to  fee,  whether  it  bears  any 
analogy  to  that  which  we  owe  to  fociety.  It  is  probable^ 
that  the  approbation,  attending  the  obfervance  of  both, 
is  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  arifes  from  iimilar  principles  ; 
whatever  appellatbn  we  may  give  to  either  of  thefe  excel- 
lencies. 
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MY  friend,  Palamedesj  who  is  as  great  a  rambler 
in  his  principles  as  in  his  perfon»  and  who  has  rua 
iDVcr,  by  ftudy  and  travel,  almoft  ev^ry  region  of  the  in- 
telledtuai  and  material  world,  furprized  me  lately  with 
an  account  of  a  nation,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  bad 
pafTed  a  confiderable  part  of  his  life,  and  whom,  he 
found,  in  the  main,  a  people  extremely  civilized  and  in- 
tell  igent. 

There  is  a  country,  (aid  he,  in  the  world,  called 
FouRLi,  no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whofe 
inbabjt^ts  have  waysbf  thinicing,  in  many  things,  par- 
ticularly in  morals,  diametrically  oppoAte  to  ours. 
WheA  I  came  among  them,  I  found  that  I  muft  fubmic 
to  double  pains  i  firll  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
in  their  language,  and  then  to  know  the  import  of  thofe 
terms,  ai)d  the  praife  or  blame  attached  to  them»  After 
a  word  had  been  explained  to  me,  and  the  charadler. 
Which  it  exprefled,  bad  been  defcribcd,  I  concluded,  that 
fuch  an  epithet  muft  neceflarily  be  the  greateft  reproach 
in  the  woild  ;  and  was  extremely  furprized  to  find  one  in 
a  public  company,  apply  it  to  a  perfon,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  the  ftri£ieft  intimacy  and  friendihip.  Ym  fany^ 
faid  I,,  one  day,  to  an  acquaintance,  that  Chang i/is  ;V 
ynur  mortal  enemy  :  Ikve  to  extinguljh  quarrels  \  and  Imujly 
ihtrefore^  tell  you^  that  I  heard  htm  talk  of  you  in  the  mojl 
mdvantageom  manner^     But   to  my   great  aAonifhment, 

Vol.  lU  C  c  when 
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when  I  repeated  Chang u  is 's  words,  thdugh  I  had  both 
remembered  and  underftood  them  perfeAly,  I  found, 
that  they  were  taken  for  the  moft  morul  aflFront,  and 
that  I  had  very  innocently  rendered  the  breach  between 
thefe  perfons  altogether  irreparable. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  on  a 
very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  immediately  introduced 
to  the  beft  company ;  and  being  de(ired  by  Alcheic  to 
live  with  him,  I  readily  accepted  his  invitation ;  as  1 
found  him  univerfally  efteemed  for  his  perfonal  merit, 
and  indeed  regarded  by  every  one  in  Fourlx,  as  a  per- 
feA  charader. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amufement,  to  bear 
him  company  in  a  ferenade,  which  he  intended  to  give  to 
GuLKi,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  was  extremely  en- 
amoured ;  and  I  foon  found  his  tafte  was  not  fingular : 
For  we  met  many  of  his  rivals,  who  had  come  on  the 
fame  errand.  I  very  naturally  concluded,  that  this  mif- 
trefs  of  his  muft  be  one  of  the  fineft  women  in  town  ; 
and  I  already  felt  a  fecret  inclination  to  fee  her,  and  be 
acquainted  with  her.  But  as  the  moon  began  to  rife,  I 
was  much  furprized  to  find,  that  we  were  in  the  midft  of 
the  univerfity,  where  Gulki  ftudied  :  And  I  ¥ras  fome- 
what  a&amed  for  having  attended  my  friend,  on  fuch  an 
errand. 

I  was  afterwards  told,  that  Alchbic's  choice  of 
GuLKi  was  very  much  approved  of  by  all  the  good  com- 
pany in  town ;  and  that  it  was  expefled,  while  be  grati- 
fied bis  own  paflion,  he  would  perform  to  that  young 
man  the  fame  good  office,  which  he  had  himfelf  owed  to 
Elcouf.  It  feems  Alcheic  had  been  very  handfome 
in  his  youth,  had  been  courted  by  many  lovers ;  but 
had  beftowed  his  favours  chiefly  on  the  fage  ElcouF  i 
to  whom  be  was  fuppofed  to  owtj  in  a  great  meafure, 
6  the 
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the  aftoniihing  progrefs  which  he  had  made  in  philo- 
foph y  and  virtue. 

It  gave  me  feme  furprize,  that  Alcheic's  wife  (who 
by-the-bye  happened  alfo  to  be  bis  fifter)  was  no  wife 
fcandalized  at  thisfpecies  of  infidelity* 

Much  about  the  fame  time  I  difcovered  (for  it  was  not 
attempted  to  be  kept  a  fecret  from  me  or  any  body)  that 
Alchbic  was  a  murderer  and  a  parricide,  and  had  put 
to  death  an  innocent  perfon,  the  moft  nearly  connected 
with  him,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  proted  and  4e« 
fend  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity.  When  I 
ailced,  with  all  the  caution  and  deference  imaginable, 
what  was  his  motive  for  this  adion  ;  he  replied  coolly, 
that  he  was  not  then  fo  much  at  eafe  in  his  circumftances 
as  he  is  at  prefent,  and  that  he  had  a£led.  In  that  parti- 
cular, by  the  advice  of  all  his  friends; 

Having  heard  Alcheic's  virtue  fo  extremely  cele- 
brated, I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  accla- 
mation, and  only  afked,  by  way  of  curiofity,  as  a  ftran- 
ger,  which  of  all  his  noble  actions  was  moft  highly  ap* 
piauded ;  and  I  foon  found,  that  all  fentiments  were 
united  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  aflfaffination  of 
UsBEK.  This  UsaEK  had  been  to  the  laft  moment  Al* 
CHfiic*s  intimate  friend,  had  laid  many  high  obligations 
upon  him»  had  even  faved  his  life  on  a  certain  occafion, 
and  had,  by  bis  will)  which  was  found  after  the  murder, 
made  him  heir  to  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fortune. 
AlcHeic,  it  feems,  confpired  with  about  twenty  or 
thirty  more,  moft  of  them  alfo  Usbek's  friends;  and 
falling  all  together,  on  that  unhappy  man,  when  he  was 

not  aware,  they  had  torne  him  with  a  hundred  wounds  i 

•    •      •  ' 

and  given  him  that  reward  for  all  his  paft  favours  and  obli- 
gations. UsBBic,  faid  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  had 
many  great  and  good  qualities :  His  very  vices  were  (bin* 

C  c  z  '  ing» 
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iag,  magnificent,  and  generous  :  But  this  z6don  x^  At.« 
CHEic  fets  him  far  above  Usbek.  in  the  eyes  of  all 
judges  of  merit ;  and  is  one  of  the  nobleft  that  ever  per- 
haps the  fun  (hone  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alch£Ig*s  condud,  which  I  alfo 
found  highly  applauded^  was  his  behaviour  towards  Ca- 
X.ISH,  with  whom  he  was  joined  in  a  projed  or  under- 
taking of  ibme  importance.  Calisk,  being  a  paffionate 
man,  gaveALCHSic,  one  day,  a  found  drubbing ;  which 
he  took  very  patiently,  waited  the  return  of  Calish*s 
good-humour,  kept  ftili  a  fair  correfpondeace  with  him  ; 
and  by  that  means  brought  the  aflair,  in  which  they  were 
y)ined,  to  a  happy  ilTue^  and  gained  to  himfelf  iounoital 
honour  by  his  remarkable  temper  and  moderation. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correfpondent  in 
FouRLi,  by  which  I  learn,  that,  fince  my  departure, 
Alcheic,  falling  into  a  bad  fiate  of  health,  has  fairly 
hanged  him&lf ;  and  has  died  univerfally  regretted  and 
applauded  in  that  country.  So  virtuous  and  noble 
a  life,  fays  each  Fourlian,  could  not  be  better 
crowned  than  by  fo  noble  an  end ;.  and  Alcheic  has 
proved  by  this,  as  well  as  by  all  his  other  anions,  what 
was  his  conftant  principle  during  his  life,  and  what  he 
boafted  of  near  his  laft  moments,  that  a  wife  man  is 
fcarcely  inferior  to  the  great  god,  Vitzli.  This  is  the 
name  of  the  fupreme  deity  among  the  Fourliaks. 

The  hotions  of  this  people,  continued  Palambdes, 
are  as  extraordinary  with  regard  to  good-manners  and 
fociablenefs,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend  Al- 
cheic formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment,  com- 
pofed  of  all  the  prime  wits  and  pbilofophers  of  FoURLi*; 
and  each  of  us  brought  his  mefs  along  with  him  to  the 
place  where  we  aflembled.  I  obferved  one  of  them  to  be 
worfe  provided  than  the  f  eft>  and  offered  him  a  Ihare  of 

my 
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tny  tnefs^  iKAich  happened  Co  be  a  roafted  pullet :  And  t 
could  not  but  remark,  that  he  and  all  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany fntiled  at  my  fimplicity.  I  waa  told,  that  Aixheic 
had  once  fe  much  intereft  with  his  club  as  to  prevail  with 
them  to  eat  in  common,  and  that  he  bad  made  ufe  of  an 
artifice  for  that  purpofe*  He  perfuaded  thofe,  whom  he 
Obfervcfl  to  be  xv0rft  provided,  to  offer  their  mefs  to  the 
company;  after  which,  the  others,  who  had  brought 
more  delicate  fare,  were  ifhamed  not  to  make  the  fame 
oiFer.  This  is  regarded  as  fo  extraordinary  an  event, 
that  it  has  fince,  as  I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the  hiftory 
of  Alchbic's  life,  compofed  by  one  of  the  greateft  ge« 
niufes  of  FouRLi. 

Pray,  faid  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  were  at  Fourlt, 
did  you  alfo  learn  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into 
ridicule,  by  telling  them  ftrange  Hories,  and  then  laugh- 
ing at  them,  if  they  believed  you.  I  afltire  you,  replied 
he,  had  I  been  difpofed  to  learn  fuch  a  leflbn,  there  was 
no  place  in  die  world'  more  proper.  My  friend,  fo  often 
mentioned,  did  nothing,  from  morning  to  night,  but 
fneer,  and  banter,  and  rally;  and  you  could  fcarcely 
ever  diftinguifli,  whether  he  was  in  jeft  or  earneft.  But 
you  think  then,  that  my  ftory  is  Improbable ;  and  that  I 
have  ufed,  or  rather  abufed  the  privilege  of  a  traveller. 
To  be  fure,  faid  I,  you  were  but  in  jeft*  '  Such  barba- 
rous and  favage  manners  are  not  only  incompatible  with 
a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  fuch  as  you  faid  thefe 
were  i  bat  ate  fcarcely  compatible  with  human  nature. 
They  exceed  all  we  ever  read  of,  among  the  Mingrb* 

tIANS,  and  TOPIKAMBOUES. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care  !  You  are  not 
aware  that  you  are  fpeaking  blafphemy,  and  are  abufing 
your  favourites,  the  Greeks,  efpecially  the  Athenians^ 
Vhom  I  have  couched,  all  along,  under  thefe  bizarre 

C  c  3  names 
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names  I  employed.  If  you  confider  aright,  tbete  U  not 
one  ftroke  of  the  foregoing  charaflery  which  might  not 
be  found  in  the  man  of  higheft  merit  at  Ath£NS,  with- 
out  diminiihing  in  the  leaft  from  the  brightnefs  of  his 
chara&er.  The  amours  of  the  Greeks,  their  mar- 
riages  *,  and  the  expoiing  of  their  children  csuinpt  but 
ftrike  you  immediately.  The  death  of  Usbek  is  a^ 
exaA  counter-part  to  that  of  C-SSAR.     . 

All  to  a  trifle,  faid  I,  interrupting  him  :  You  c]id  not 
mention  that  Usbek  was  an  i^furper. 

I  did  not,  replied  be  ;  left  you  fliould  difcover  the  pa- 
rallel I  aimed  at.  But  even  adding  this  circumftance^ 
we  fhould  make  no  fcruple,  according  to  our  fentiments 
of  morals,  to  denominate  Brututs,  and  Cassius,  un- 
grateful traitors  and  afTaflins : .  Though  you  know^  tha( 
they  are,  perhaps,  the  higheft  characters  of  all  antiquity; 
and  the  Athenians  ereded  ftatues  to  them ;  which 
they  placed  near  fhofc  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 

ToN,  their  own  deliverers.    And  if  you  think  this  circum* 

•  .  .  .  •       * 

ftance,  which  you  mention,  fo  material  to  abfolve  thefe 
patriots,  I  flialltrompenfate  it  by  another,  not  mentioned, 
which  will  equally  aggravate  their  crime.  A  few  days 
before  the  execution  of  their  fatal  purpofe,  they  all  fwore 
JFealty  to  Casar  $  and  protefting  to  hold  his  perfon  ever 
JTacred,  they  touched  the  altar  with  thofe  hands,  which 
they  had  already  arnted  for  his  deftrudUqn  j-. 

I  need  not  put  you  in  mind  of  the  famous  and  ap- 
plauded f^ory.of  Themistocles,  and  of  his  patieqce 
^towards  Eu&ybiabbs,  the  Spartan,  his  commanding 
oiEcer,  who,  heated  by  debate,  lifted  bis  cane  Co  |iim  in 

*  The  laws  of  Athens  allowed  a  mm  to  marry  hit  fifter  by  the  father. 
SoLOK*t  law  forbid  psderafly  to  flafcf,  at  being  an'  ad  of  too  gt€kt  diinity 
fpr  fuch  mem  perfoof. 

'\  ArriAN.  Bell,  CiT*  lib.  iii.  SuiTONivsinfita  CjssAaia. 

^    •    ■ "       ' a  council 
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a  council  of  war,  (the  fame  thing  aa  if  he  ^  cudgelled 
him)  Striit!  crie^ the  Athenian, ^rii#/  pytbearme^ 

You  are  too  good  a  fcholar  not  to  difcover  the  ironical 
Socrates  and  his  Athenian  club  in  my  lail  ftoryj 
and  you  would  certainly  obferve,  that  it  is  exa^ly  copied 
from  Xbnophon,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names  f« 
And  I  think  I  have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athe- 
nian man  of  merit  might  be  fuch  a  one  as  with  us  would 
pafs  for  inceftuous,  a  parricide,  an  aflafiin,  an  ungrate* 
fill,  perjured  traitor,  and  fomething  elfe  too  abominable' 
to  be  named ;  not  ta  mention  his  rufticity  and  iH-man« 
ners.  And  having  lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might 
be  entirely  fuitable  :  He  might  conclude  the  fcene  by  a 
defperate  ad  of  felF-murder,  and  die  with  the  moft  ab- 
furd  bl;ifphemies  in  his  mouth.  And  notwithftanding  al) 
this,  he  fhall  have  ftatues,  if  not  altars,  erefied  to  his 
memory ;  poems  and  orations  (hall  be  compofed  in  his 
praife  ;  great  fcStz  (hall  be  proud  of  calling  themfelves  by 
his  name;  and  the  moft  diftant  pofterity  ihall  blindly 
continue  their  admiration :  Though  were  fuch  a  one  to 
arife  among  themfelves,  they  would  jufily  regard  him 
with  horror  and  execration. 

I  might  have  been  aware,  replied  I,  of  your  artifice. 
You  feem  to  take  pleafure  in  this  topic  :  and  are  indeed 
the  only  miln  I  ever  knew,  who  was  well  acquaii\teff 
with  the  ancients,  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them. 
Butinftead  of  attacking  their  philofophy,  their  ^loquencp, 
or  poetry,  the  ufual  fubjeds  of  controverfy  between  us, 
you  now  feem  to  impeach  their  morals,  ami  accufe  them 
of  ignorance  in  a  fcience,  which  is  the  only  one,  in  my 
opinion,  in  which  they  are  not  furpafled  by  the  moderns, 
peometry,  phyiics,  aftronomy,  anatomy,  botany,  gpo- 

*  Mem,  Soc.  lib.  iJi.  fub  fine. 
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graphy,  tiaTigation  ;  in  thefe  we  juftly  claim  the  faptsU 
OTitj :  But  what  have  we  to  oppofe  to  their  moralijfts  9 
Your  reprefentation  of  thiags  ia  fkllacioua.  You  have  nq 
indulgence  for  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  diflFerent  ages. 
Would  you  try  a  Greek  or  Roman  by  the  common  law 
of  England  i  Hear  him  defend  himfelf  by  bis  owi| 
maxims  i  and  then  pronounce. 

There  are  no  manners  fo  innocent  or  reafonable,  but 
may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous^  if  meafured  by  a 
ftandard,  unknown  to  the  perfons ;  efpecially,  if  you 
emp'oy  a  little  art  or  eloquence,  in  aggravating  fome  cir- 
Cumftances,  and  extenuating  others,  as  beft  fikits  the 
purpofe  Js(f  your  difcourfe.  All  thefe  artifices  may  eafily 
be  retorted  ^  you.  Could  I  inform  the  Ai*hb^'ians, 
for  inftance,  that  there  was  a  nation,  in  which  adultery^ 
both  a<9ive  and  padivc,  fo  to  fpealc,  was  in  the  higheft 
vogue  and  cftecm  :  In  which  every  man  of  educatior^ 
chofe  for  his  miftrefs  a  married  woman,  the  wife,  per- 
haps, of  his  friend  and  companion  j  and  valued  himfelf 
upon  thefe  infamous  conquers,  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  fevcral  times  a  conqueror  in  boxing  or  wreRltng  at 
the  Olympic  games  :  In  which  everyman  alfo  took  a  pride 
in  his  tamenefs  and  facility  with  regard  to  his  own  wife, 
and  was  glad  to  make  friends  or  gain  intereft  by  allowing 
her  to  proftitytt  her  charms  ;  and  even,  without  any  fuch 
inotiye,  gave  her  full  liberty  and  indulgence :  I  a(k,  what 
fentiments  the  Athenians  would  entertain  of  fuch  a 
people ;  they  who  never  mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery 
but  in  conjurtClion  with  robbery  and  poifening?  Which 
would  they  admire  moft,  the  villany  or  the  meannefs  of 
fuch  a  condufi  f 

Should  I  add,  that  the  fame  people  were  as  proud  of 
their  flavery  and  dependance  as  the  Athenians  of  their 
Ij^berty  ^  and  though  a  man  among  them  were  opprefled, 

diigraced. 
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Afgraced,  impoverifhecl)  infulted,  or  imprifoned  by  xh^ 
tyrant,  he  would  fttll  regard  it  as  the  highcft  merit  toi 
love,  ferve,  and  obey  bim }  and  even  to  die  for  hW 
fmalleft  glory  or  fatififiadron :  Thefe  noble  Greeks 
would  probably  aik  me,  whether  I  fpoke  of  a  huniafi 
fociety,  or  of  fome  inferior,  fervile  fpecies. 

It  was  then  I  might  inforni  my  Athenian  audience,'  * 
that  thefe  people,  however,  wanted  not  fpirit  and  braVery. 
If  a  man,  fay  I,  though  their  intimate  friend,  ihould 
throw  out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  againft  them, 
nearly  approathing  any  of  thofe,  with  which  your  gene- 
rals and  demagogues  every*  day  regale  each  other,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  city,  they  never  can  forgive  him  ;  but 
in  order  to  revenge  themfelves,  they  oblige  him  immedi- 
ately to  run  them  through  the  body,  or  be  himfelf  mur- 
dered* .  And  if  a  man,  who  is  an  abfolute  ftranger  to 
them,  Oiould  defire  them,  at  the  peril  of  their  own  life^ 
to  cut  the  throat  of  their  bofom-companion,  they  itAme- 
diately  obey,  and  think  themfelves  highly  obliged  and 
honoured  by  the  commiffion.  Thefe  are  their  maxims 
pf  honour  :  This  is- their  favourite  morality. 

But  thaugh  fo  ready  to  draw  their  fword  againft  their 
friends  and  countrymen ;  no  difgraee,  no  infamy,  no 
pain,  no  poverty  will  ever  engage  thefe  people  to  turnt 
the  point  of  it  againft  their  own  breaft.  A  man  of  rank 
would  row  in  the  gal  lies,  would  beg  his  bread,  would 
languilh  in  prifon,  would  fuffer  any  tortures ;  and  ftill 
preferve  his  wretched  life*  Rather  than  efcape  his  ene- 
mies by  a  generous  contempt  of  death,  he  would  in-<  ^ 
famoufly  receive  the  fame  death  from  his  enemies,  aggra* 
vated  by  their  triumphant  infults,  and  by  the  moft  ex« 
quifite  fufFerings. 

It  is  very  ufual  too,  continue  I,  among  this  people  to 
iitSt  jails^  where  every  art  of  plaguing  and  tormenting 

the 
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the  unhappy  prifoners  is  carefully  ftudied  and  pfzStihi  t 
And  in  thefe  jails  it  is  ufual  for  a  parent  voluntarily  to 
ihut  up  feveral  of  his  children ;  in  of  der>  that  another 
child,  whom  he  owns  to  have  no  greater  or  ratherlefs  merit 
than  the  reft,  may  enjoy  his  whole. fortune,  and  wallow 
in  every  kind  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  pleafu^e.  Nothing  to 
virtuous  in  their  opinion  as  this  barbarous  partiality. 

But  what  is  more  fmgular  in  this  whimfical  nation,  fay 
I  to  the  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yoiirs  duting 
the  Saturnalia  *,  when  the  flaves  are  ferved  by  their 
matters,  is  ferioufly  continued  by  them  through  the  whole 
year,  and  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives ;  ac- 
companied too  with  fome  circumftances,  which  fiill  far- 
ther  augment  the  abfurdity  and  ridicule.  Your  fpcrt 
only  elevates  for  a  few  days  thofe  whom  fortune  has 
thrown  down,  and  whom  (he  too,  in  fport,  may  realJy 
elevate  for  ever  above  you  :  But  thi^  nation  gravely  ex- 
alts thofe,  whom  nature  has  fubjeded  to  them,  and 
whofe  inferiority  and  infirmities  are  abfolutely  incurable. 
The  women,  though  without  virtue,  are  their  maftert 
and  fovereigns. :  Thefe  they  reverence,  praife,  and  mag- 
nify :  To  thefe,  they  pay  the  higheft  deference  and  rc- 
fpe£l :  And  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  the  fuperiority 
of  the  females  is  readily  acknowledged  and  fubmitted  to 
by  every  one,  who  has  the  Icaft  pretenfions  to  education 
and  politenefs.  Scarce  any  crime  would  be  fo  univerfally 
detefted  as  an  infraSion  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  further,  replied  Palamedes  i  I  can 
cafily  conjedure  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.  The 
firokes,  with  which  you  have  painted  them,  are  pretty 
juft;  and  yet  you  muft  acknowledge,  that  fcarce  any 
people  are  to  be  found,   either  in  ancient  or  modern 

*  TbeGftEEKt  kept  thefeaftof  Satukm  otChkonvs,  u  well  as  ihn 
EoMAifi*    See  LvcxAXt  Epift.  Satven* 

times. 
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timesi  whofe  national  diara£ler  is^  upon  the  wbolc^  Icfs 
liable  to  exception.  But  I  give  you  thanks  for  bdpipg 
me  out  with  my  argument*  I  had  no  intention  of  exalt- 
ing the  moderns  at  the  expence  of  the  ancients*  I  only 
meant  to  reprefent  the  uncertainty  of  all  thefe  judgments 
concerning  chara&ers ;  and  to  convince  you>  that  fafluont 
vogue,  cufiom^  and  law,  were  the  chief  foundatipn  of 
all  moral  determinations.  The  AthbKXANS  furely^ 
were  a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  if  ever  there  were 
one  ;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  in  this  age,  be 
held  in  horror  and  execration.  The  French  are  alfo^ 
without  doubt,  a  very  civilized,  intelligent  people ;  and 
yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  with  the  Ath£NIAN3,  be 
an  obje<^  of  the  higheft  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  even 
hatred*  And  what  renders  the  matter  more  extraordi«» 
nary :  Thefe  two  people  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft 
fimilar  in  their  national  charader  of  any  in  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  and  while  the  English  flatter  themfelves 
that  they  refemble  the  Romans,  their  neighbours  on  the 
continent  draw  the  parallel  between  themfelves  and  thofe 
polite  Greeks.  What  wide  difference,  therefore,  in 
the  fentiments  of  tnorals,  muft  be  found  between  civi- 
lized  nations  and  Barbarians,  or  between  nations  whoie 
charaders  have  little  in  common  ?  How  (ball  we  pretend 
to  fix  a  ftandard  for  judgments  of  this  nature  ? 

3y  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  higher,  ai^d 
examining  the  firfl  principles,  which  each  nation'  efta-* 
bliOies,  of  blame  or  cenfure.  The  Rhine  flows  north, 
the  Rhone  fouth;  yet  both  fpring  from  tht  fame  moun- 
tain, and  are  al(o  aduated,  in  their  oppofite  diredionS| 
by  \\icfame  principle  of  gravity.  The  different  inclina* 
tions  of  the  ground,  on  which  they  run,  caufe  all  the 
difference  oT  their  courfes,   ; 
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tnliow  hiany  circumft'ances  would  an  Athcnxah  and 
ft  French  man  of  merit  certainly  refemble  each  other? 
Gt>od  fen(V,  knowledge,  wit,  eloquence,  bnihanity, 
fidelity,  truth,  juftice,  courage,  temperance,  conftaocy, 
digirity  of  mind  :  Thefe  you  have  all  omitted  ;  in  order 
to  infift  only  on  the  points,  in  which  they  may,  by  acci- 
dent, diflFer.  Very  well :  I  am  willing  to  comply  with 
you  ;  and  fliall  endeavour  to/ccount  for  thefe  difFerenccs 
from  the  mod  univerfa),  eftablxflied  principles  of  morals. 

The  Gre^K  loves,  I  care  not  to  cT^amiAe  more  parti- 
cularly. I  (hall  only  obferve,  that,  however  blameabie, 
they  aiofe  from  a  vrry  innocent  caufe,  the  frequency  of 
the  gymnaftic  exercifes  among  that  people ;  and  vrert 
recotxtmended,  though  abfQrdly,  as  the  fource  of  friend- 
ihip,  fympathy,  mutual  attachment,  and  fidelity*} 
qualities  efteemed  in  all  nations  and  all  ages* 

The  marriage  of  half-brothers'^nd  fifters  feems  no  great 
difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations  is  con- 
trary to  reafon  and  public  utility  ;  but  the  precife  point, 
where  we  are  to  ftop,  can  fcarcely  be  determined  by  na- 
tural reafon  ;  and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  fubjcS  for 
municipal  law  or  cuftom.  If  the  Athenians  went  a 
little  too  far  on  the  one  fide,  the  canon  law  has  furely 
pulhed  matters  a  great  way  into  the  other  extreme  f. 

Had  you  afked  a  parent  at  Athens,  why  he  bereaved 
his  child  of  that  life,  which  he  had  fo  lately  given  it.  It 
is  becaufe  I  love  it,  he  would  reply  }  and  regard  the  po- 
verty which  it  muft  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater  evil 
than  death,  which  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading,  feeling, 
or  refenting  {• 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  moft  valuable  of  all  blef- 
fmgs,  to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an  ufurper  or 

•  PiAT.  iymp.  p.  i8s.    Ex  edi^  Skib.  f  See  Enquiry,  Scfi.IV. 

X  Plvt.  dc  amore  proHs,  fub  fine* 

tyrant^ 
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tyrant,  if  his  power  fiiields  bim  from  public  rebellion^ 
and  our  fcruples  from  private  vengeance  i  That  Jiis  Griniij 
is  capital  by  law^  you  acknowledge:  And  i^uft  tbf 
higheft  aggravation  of  his  crime,  the  puttipg  of  t^iq^f^lf 
above  law,  form  his  full  iecurity  ?  You  can  reply  no- 
.thing,  hm  by  0)owing  the  great  inconveniencies.of  aflaCt 
fination ;  which  could  any  one  have  proved  clearly  tq 
the  ancjex^ts,  be  had  reformed  theii  feofiments  in  t)i4t 
particular. 

Agaij>>.  to  ^^^  your  eye  on  the  pi^ure  Ivbich  I  havo 
drawn  of  modern  manners ;  there  is  almoft  ais  gceat  dif* 
ficulty,  I  acknowledge,  to  juftify  French  as  Greek 
gallantry;  except  only,  that,  the  former  is  much  more 
natural  and  agreeable  than  the  latter.  But  our  neigh* 
bours,  it  feeros,  have  refolved  to  facriiice  f^me  of  tho 
domefiic  tp  the  fociable  pleafurea  ;  and .  to  prefec  ctkj 
freedom,  and  an  open  commerce  to  a  &iiSt&Mitj  and 
conftancyfc  Thefe  ends  are  both  good,  and  are  lbiM-» 
what  difficult  to  reconcile ;  nor  need  we  be  iurprised,  if 
tbe  cuftoms  of  n^ions  incline  too  much^.ibmetimcs  to  ' 
|he  on^  fide,  fometimcs  to  the  other. 
•  The  moft  inyiolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue ; 
and  where  the  people  are  not  fo  happy,  as  to  have  any 
legiflature  but  a  fingle  perfon,  the  ftrideft  loyalty  is,  in 
that  cafe,  tbe  trueft  paCriottfm. 

Nothing  furely  can  be  more  abfurd  and  barbarous 
than  the  pradice  of  duelling  ;  but  thofe,  whojuftify  ity 
fay,  that  it  begets  civility  and  good-manners.  And  a 
duellift,  you  may  obfcrve,  always  values  himfelf  upon  his 
courage,  his'fenfe  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and  friendfliip; 
qualities,  which  are  here  indeed  very  oddly  directed,  byt 
which  have  been  efieemed  uniycrfally,  finc^  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world. 

I  Hava 
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Hare  the  gods>  forbid  felf-murder  ?  An  ATHENiAir 
tllowsy  that  it  ought  to  be  forborn.  Has  the  Deity  per- 
mitted it?  A  Frenchman  allows,  that  death  is  pre- 
ferable to  pain  and  infamy. 

Yoa  fee  then,  continued  I,  that  the  principles  upon 
which  men  reafon  in  morals  are  always  the  fame ;  though 
the  conclufions  which  they  driw  are  often  very  different* 
That  they  all  reafon  aright  with  regard  to  this  fubjed, 
more  than  with  regard  to  any  other,  it  is  not  incumbent 
oh  any  moralift  to  (hoW.  It  is  fufficient,  that  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  cenfure  or  blame  are  uniform,  and  tbat 
erconeous  conclufions  cah  becorreded  by  (bunder  reafon- 
ing  and  larger  experience.  Though  many  ages  have 
clapfed  fince  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome;  though 
many  changes  have  arrived  in  religion,  language,  laws, 
and  cuftoms ;  noneof  thefe  revolutions  has  ever  produced 
any  oonfiderable  innovation  in  the  primary  fentiments  of 
moraby  more  than  in  tbofe  of  external  beauty.  Somo 
minute  differences,  perhaps,  may  be  obferved  in  both. 
Horace^  celebrates  a  low  forehead,  and  Anacreon 
joined  eye*brows  f :  But  the  Apollo  and  the  Veni7» 
q{  antiquity  are  ftill  our  models  for  male  and  female 
beauty ;  in  like  manner  as  the  charader  of  Scxpio  am* 
tinues  our  ftandard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  that  of 
Cornelia  for  the  honour  of  matrons. 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  recom- 
mended by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellence^  but 
on  account  of  its  being  ufifulj  or  agri$ahb  to  a  man 
himfilf^  or  to  atbirs.  '  For  what  other  reafon  can  ever  be 
affigned  for  praife  or  approbation  ?  Or  where  would  be 
the  fenfe  of  extolling  a  good  charader  or  aAion,  which» 

*  Epift.  lib.  i.  epift.  7.    Alio  lib.  i.  ode  3. 

t  Odo  i8.    PaTftomos   (cap.  86.)  joini  botb  thcfe  ciicaafltiices  M 
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at  the  fame  time,  is  allowed  to  be  good  for  nothing  f  All 
the  differences,  therefore,  in  morals,  may  be  reduced  to 
this  one  general  foundation,  and  may  be  acc6unted  for 
by  the  different  views,  which  people  take  of  thefe  circum«i 
fiances. 

Sometimes  men  differ  in  their  judgment  about  the  ufe* 
fulnefs  of  any  habit  or  z6don  :  Sometimes  alfo  the  pecu-^ 
liar  circumftances  of  things  render  one  moral  quality  more 
ufeful  than  others,*  and  give  it  a  peculiar  preference. 

It  is  not  furprifing,  that,  during  a  period  of  war  and 
diforder,  the  military  virtues  Should  be  more  celebrated 
than  the  pacific,  and  attra£l  more  the  admiration  and 
a^terftion  ofmankind.  **  How  ufual  is  it,"  fays  Tull y  ♦, 
«<  to  find  CiMBRiANS,  Cbltiberians,  and  other  Bar-p 
^<  'barians,  who  bear,  with  inflexible  conftancy,  all  the 
^^  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  field ;  but  are  immediately 
**  difpirited  under  the  pain  and  hazard  of  a  languiihing 
•*~diRcroper:  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks 
^'  patiently  endure  the  flow  approaches  of  death,  when 
*^  armed  wi£h  ficknefs  and  difeafe;  but  timoroufly  fly 
*^  his  prefence,  when  he  attacks  them  violently  with 
'<  fwords  and  falchions  I"  So  diflrerent  is  even  the  fame 
virtue  of  courage  among  warlike  or  peaceful  nations  ! 
And  indeed,  we  may  obferve,  that,  as  the  difference  be- 
tween war  and  peace  is  the  greateft  that  arifes  among 
nations  and  public  focieties,  it  produces  alfo  the  greateft 
variations  in  moral  fentiment,  and  diverfifies  the  mod 
our  ideas  of  virtue  and  perfonal  merit. 

Sometimes  too,  magnanimity,  greatnefs  of  mind,  dlf- 
dain  of  flavery,  Fnflexible  rigour  and  integrity,  may 
better  fuit  the  circumftances  of  one  age  than  thofe  of 
another,  and   have  a  more  kindly  influence,  both  on 

•  tufc.  Qa«ft.  Ub.  a, 

^  public 
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|)ui>]ic  ^airS)  and  on  a  inaa*s  own  fafe^y  s|nd  advance^ 
Aijcfiu  Oar* idea  of  merit,  thereforp>  will  alfo  vary  a 
little  with  tbefe  variations ;  and  Lab^o,  perhaps,  be 
cfMifured  fpr  the  fame  qualities,  which  procured  Cato 
the  bigheft  apptobation. 

A  degfee  of  luxury  may  be  ruinoiDi  and  pernicious  in 
a  native  of  Switzerland,  wbif:h  only  fofters  the  arts, 
%^d  ei|courages  induftry  in  a  Frenchman  or  £NOLisil- 
MAN.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  ^ppft»  either  rh4 
fame  fcntiments,  or  the  fan^e  Uws  in  Bernb,  which  pre^ 
tail  in  London  or  Paris. 

pifferent  cuftoms  have  alfo  fome  influence  as  well  as 
differefit  utilities ;  and  by  giving  an  early  bials  to  the 
mind,  may  produce  a  fuperior  propenfity^  either  to  the 
}ifeful  or  the  agreeable  qualities  s  to  tl^fe  which  n^ard 
(elf,  pr  thofe  which  extend  to  Xociety.  Theie  four 
fpurces  of  moral  fentiment  ftill  fubfift;  but  particular 
accidents  may,  at  one  time,  nul^e  any  one  of  them  floW 
with  greater  abundance  than  at  another. 

The  cuftoms  of  fome  naxions  (hut  lyifl  tl^e  iifom^n  frooi 
all  focial  commerce  :  Thofe  of  others  qtake  them  fo  e&&<* 
ttal  a  part  of  fociety  and  conrerfation,  that,  except  whert 
bufinefs  is  tranf^ed,  the  male-fef  alone  are  fuppofed 
ajinoft  wholly  incapable  of  mutual  difcourfe  and  enter- 
tainmf^nt*  '  As  this  difference  is  the  moft  material  that 
ca^  happen  in  private  life,  it  muft  alfo  prodigice  the 
greateft  variation  in  our  moral  fentiments* 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  where  polygamy  was  not 
allowed,  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  been  the  moft  re- 
ferved  in  their  commerce  with  the  fajr  fex,  and  to  have 
impofed  on  them  the  ftrideft  laws  of  modefty  and  decency* 
We  have  a  ftrong  inftance  of  this  in  an  oration  of  Ly* 
SIAS  f.     A  widow  injured,   ruined,    undone,    calls  a 

f  Ont.  33« 
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lUeeting  of  a  few  of  h«r  neareft  friends  and  relations ; 
and  though  never  before  accuftomed,  fays  the  orator,  to 
fpeak  in  the  prefence  o(  men,  the  diftrefs  of  her  circum- 
Aances  conftrained  herto  lay  the  cafe  before  them.  The 
very  opening  of  her  mouth  in  fuch  company  required,  it 
fecms,  an  apology. 

When  Demosthenes  profecuted  his  tutors,  to  make 
them  refund  his  patrimony,  it  became  neceflfary  for  him^ 
in  the  courfe  of  the  law-fuit,  to  prove  that  the  marriage 
of  Aphobus's  fifter  with  Oneter  was  entirely  fraudu* 
lent,  and  that,  notwithftanding  her  (ham  marriage,  fhe 
had  lived  with  her  brother  at  Athens  for  two  years  pafl-^ 
ever  fince  her  divorce  from  her  former  hufbaird.  And  k 
is  remarkable,  that  though  thefe  .were  people  of  the  firft 
fortune  and  diftin<5lion  in  the  city,  (he  orator  could  prove 
this  fa<Sl  no  way,  but  by  calling  for  her  female  flaves  to 
be  put  to  the  queilion,  and  by  the  evidence  of  onp  phyfl- 
cian,  who  had  feen  her  in  her  biother's  houfe  during  her 
illnefs  f  •     So  referved  were  Greek  manners. 

We  may  be  afluted,  that  an  extreme  purity  of  manners 
was  the  confequcnce  of  this  referve.  Accordingly  we 
£nd,  that,  except  the  fabulous  flories  of  an  Helen  and 
aCLYTEMNESTRA,  there  fcarcely  is  an  inftance  of  any 
event  in  the  Greek  hiftory,  which  proceeded  from  the 
intrigues  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  in  modern 
times,  particularly  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  the  females 
enter  into  all  tranfa<Elions  and  all  management  of  church 
and  ftate  :  And  no  man  can  expeft  fuccefs,  who  takes 
not  care  to  obtain  their  good  graces.  Harry  the  third, 
by  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  the  fair,  endangered  his 
crown,  and  loft  his  life,  as  much  as  by  his  indulgence  to 
herefy. 

4*  la  Oneterem* 

Vol.  II.  Dd  It 
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It  is  needtefs  to  diflemble  :  The  confequence  of  a  very 
free  commerce  between  the  fexes,  and  of  their  living 
much  together,  will  often  terminate  in  intrigues  and  gal* 
lantry.  We  muft  facrifice  fomewhat  of  the  u/eful,  if  we 
bo  very  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  agneabU  qualities  ;  and 
cannot  pretend  to  reach  alike « every  kind  of  advantage. 
Inftances  of  licence,  daily  multiplying,  will  weaken  the 
fcandal  with  the  one  fex,  and  teach  che  other,  by  de- 
grees, to  adopt  the  famous  maxim  of  La  Fontain£, 
with  regard  to  female  infidelity,  that  ifom  knows  it^  it  is 
but  afmall  matter  \  if  one  knows  it  not^  it  is  nothing  *• 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  beft  way 
of  adjufting  all  differences,  and  of  keeping  the  proper 
medium  between  the  agneabU  and  the  uftfiil  qualities  of 
the  fex,  is  to  live  with  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  English  (for  the  cuftoms  of  thefe  two 
nations  feem  fimilar  in  this  rafpedit)  that  is,  without 
gallantry  tf  and  without  jealouiy.  By  a  pari^  of  reafoo, 
the  cuftoms  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Italians  of 
an  age  ago  (for  the  prefent  are  very  diffisrent)  muft  be 
the  worft  of  any  i  becaufe  they  favour  both  gallantry  and 
jealoufy. 

Nor  will  thefe  different  cuftoms  of  nations  affed  tbip 
one  fex  only :  Their  idea  of  perfonal  merit  in  the  males 
muft  alfo  be  fomewhat  difTerent  with  regard,  at  kaft,  to 
conver&tion,  addrefs,  and  humour.  The  one  nation, 
where  the  men  live  much  apart,  will  naturally  more  ap- 
prove of  prudence ;  the  other  of  gaiety.     With  the  one 

*  Qttand  on  le  fjpit  cVft  peu  de  chofes 
Quand  on  1* ignore,  ce  n^eft  rieo. 

f  See  NOTE  [XX]. 

X  The  gallantry  here  meant  it  that  of  amourt  and  attackmeots,  not  that 
tf  complaifance^  which  ia  as  mucbptid  to  tht  fair-fez  is  England  as  in 
tfty  otha  eouAtry. 

fimplkity 
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fiiripltcity  of  mariners  will  be  in  the  higheft  efteeih ;  with 
the  other,  politenefi.  The  one  will  diftinguilh  tbem-^ 
felve^  by  gdod-fenfe  and  judgment ;  the  other,  by  tafte 
and  delicacy.  The  doquence  of  the  former  will  fhine 
noft  ih  the  fenatb  ^  that  of  the  other,  on  the  theatre; 

Thefe,  I  fay,  are  the  naturdl  cffcSts  of  fuch  cuAomi. 
For  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  chance  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  national  manners  ;  and  many  events  happen  in 
(bciety,  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  general 
rules.  Who  could  imagine,*  for  inftance,  that  the  Ro^' 
MANS,  who  lived  freely  with  their  women,  ihould  be 
very  indifierent  about  mufic,  and  efteem  dancing  in* 
famous :  While  the  Grbsks^  who  never  almofl:  faw  at 
woman  but  in  their  own  houfes.  Were  continually  pipings 
iingingy  and  dancing  ?  * 

The  diflFerences  of  moral  feiitiiheiir)  which  liaturaliy 
Suife  fironl  a  republican  or  m6narchical  government,  ard 
alfo  very  obvious  i  as  well  as  thofe,  which  proceed  frooi 
geinel^al  riches  ot  poverty,  union  or  fa^oxl,  igifdrance  o^ 
learning.  I  ihall  conclude  this  long  difcourfe  with  ob^ 
ferving,  that  diflFerent  cuftoms  and  fituations  vaty  not  thd 
original  ideas  of  merit  (howeVef  they  may,  fome  conib* 
quences)  tn  any  very  eflential  point,  and  prevail  chiefly 
with  regard  to  young  men,  who  can  afpire  to  the  agree* 
able  qualities,  and  may  attempt  to  pleafe.  The  M  A  N-^ 
N£R,  the  ORNAMENTS,  the  GRACES,  which 
fucceed  in  this  ihape,  are  more  arbitrary  and  cafual :  But 
the  merit  of  riper  years  is  almoft  every  where  the  fame! 
and  confifts  chiefly  ia  integrity,  humanity^  ability^ 
knowledge,  and  the  other  more  folid  and  ufeful  qualities 
of  the  humah  mind* 

What  ypti  infift  on,  replied  Pal Ambdes,  may  have 
fome  foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  maxims  of 
conunon  life  and  ordinary  condud.    Experience  and  th4 

D  d  a  pta£kic# 
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ptz&ice  of  the  world  readily  corred  any  great  extravagance 
on  either  fide.  But  what  fay  you  to  artificial  lives  and 
manners  ?  How  do  you  reconcile  the  maxims,  on  which, 
in  different  ages  and  nations,  thefe  are  founded  ? 

What  do  you  underftand  by  artificial  lives  and  man« 
ners  ?  faid  I.  I  explain  myfelf,  replied  he.  You  know, 
that  religion  had,  in  ancient  times,  very  littk  influence 
on  common  life,  and  that,  after  men  had  performed  their 
duty  in  facrifices  and  prayers  at  the  temple,  they  thought^ 
that  the  gods  left  the  reft  of  their  condu6i  to  themfelves, 
and  were  little  pleafed  or  oiFended  with  thofe  virtues. or 
vices,  which  only  aiFe£led  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
human  fociety.  In  thofe  ages,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of 
philofophy  alone  to  regulate  men's  ordinary  behaviour 
and  deportment ;  and  accordingly,  we  may  obfervc,  that 
this  being  the  fole  principle,  by  which  a  man  could  elevate 
bimfelf  above  his  fellows,  it  acquired  a  mighty  afcendant 
over  many,  and  produced  great  Angularities  of  maxims 
and  of  condudl.  At  prefent,  when  philofophy  has  loft 
the  allurement  of  novelty,  it  has  no  fuch  extenfive  influ- 
ence ;  but  feems  to  confine  itfelf  moftly  to  fpeculations 
in  the  clofet  \  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  ancient  reli- 
gion was  limited  to  facrifices  in  the  temple^  Its  place  is 
now  fupplied  by  the  modern  religion,  which  iofpeds  our 
whole  condudy  and  prefcrlbes  an  univerfal  rule  to  oar 
a£lions,  to  our  words,  to  our  very  thoughts  and  inclina- 
tions ;  a  rule  fo  much  the  more  auftere,  that  it  is  guarded 
by  infinite,  though  diftant,  rewards, and  puniihments; 
and  no  infraction  of  it  can  ever  be  concealed  or  dif- 
guifed. 

Diogenes  is  the  moft  celebrated  model  of  extrava- 
gant philofophy.  Let  us  feek  a  parallel  to  him  in  mo- 
dern times.  We  {hall  not  difgrace  any.philofophic  name 
by  a  comparifon  with  the  Dominics  or  Loyolas,  or 
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any  canonized  monk  or  friar.  Let  us  compare  him  to 
Pascal,  a  man  of  parts  and  genius  aswell  as- Dioge- 
nes himfelf;  and  perhaps  too,  a  man^  of  virtue,  had  he 
allowed  his  virtuous  inclinations  U>  have  exerted  and  dif* 
played  themfelves. 

The  foundation  of  Diogen£s*s  conduA  was  an  endea- 
vour to  render  himfelf  an  independent  beipg  as  much  as 
pofiible,  and  to  confine  all  his  wants  and  defires  and 
pleafures  within  himfelf  and  his  own  mind  :  The  aim  of 
Pascal  was  to  keep  a  perpetual  fenfe  of  his  dependence 
before  his  eyes,  and  never  to  forget  his  numberlefs  wants 
and  infirmities.  The  ancient  fupported  himfelf  by  mag* 
nanimity,  oftentation,  pride,  and  the  idea  of  his  own 
fuperiority  above  bis  fellow-creatures.  The  modern  made 
conftant  profef&on  of  humility  and  abafement,  of  the  con- 
tempt  and  hatred  of  himfelf;  and  endeavoured  to  attain 
theC?  fuppofed  virtues,  as  f3r  as  they  are  attainable.  The 
auilerities  of  the  Greek  were  in  order  to  inure  himfelf  to 
hardfhips,  and  prevent  his  ever  fufFering  :  Thofe  of  the 
Frenchman  were  embraced  merely  for  their  own  fake, 
and  in  order  to  fuflfer  as  much  as  poffible.  The  philofo- 
pher  indulged  himfelf  in  the  mod  beaftly  pleafures,  even 
in  public :  The  faint  refiifed  himfelf  the  moil  innocent, 
even  in  private.  The  former  thought  it  his  duty  to  love 
his  friends,  and  to  rail  at  ihem,  and  reprove  ^hem,  and- 
fcold  them  :  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be  abfolutely  in- 
different towards  his  neareft  relations,  and  to  lore  and 
fpeak  welh  of  Jiis  enemies.  The  great  obje£l  of  Dio* 
GENEs's  wit  was  every  kind  of  fuperflition,  that  is  every 
kind  of  religion  known  in  his  time.  The  mortality  of  the 
(oul  was  his  ftandard  principle;  and  eyen  his  fentiments 
of  a  divine  providence  feem  to  have  been  licentious. 
The  moft  ridiculous  fuperftitions  direded  Pascal's  faith 
^Skd  pra£lice ;  and  an  extreme  contempt  of  this  life,  in 
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comparifon  of  the  future,   was  the  chief  foundatipn  of 
bis  condud« 

In  fuch  a  remarkable  contraft  do  thefe  two  men  ftand : 
Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general  admiration  in 
their  different  ages,  sind  have  been  propofed  as  models  of 
imitation.  Where  then  is  the  univerfal  ftandard  of  mo* 
fals,  which  you  talk  of?  And  what  rule  (hall  we  efta- 
blilh  for  the  many  different,  nay  contrary  fentiments  of 
mankind  ? 

An  experiment,  faid  I,  which  fucceeds  in  the  air,  will 
not  always  fucceed  in  a  vacuum.  When  men  depart 
from  the  maxims  of  common  reafon,  and  zSeSt  thefe 
artijuial  lives,  as  you  call  them,  no  one  can  anfwer  for 
what  will  pleafe  or  difpleafe  them.  They  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent element  from  the  reft  of  mankind  ; '  ai^d  the  natural 
principles  of  their  mind  play  not  with  the  fame  regula^ 
jrity,  as  if  left  to  themfelves,  free  from  the  illufions  9^ 
fcligious  fuperftition  or  philofophical  entbufiafm. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AS  every  enquiry,  which  regards  religion,  is  of  the 
utoioft  importance,  there  are  two  quefttons  in  par* 
ticular,  which  challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that  con« 
cerning  its  foundation  in  reafon,  and  that  concerning  its 
origin  in  human  nature.  Happily,  the  firft  queftion, 
which  is  the'moft  important,  admits  of  the  moft  obvious» 
at  leaft,  the  deareft  folution,  the  whole  frame  of  nature 
befpeaks  an  intelligent  author ;  and  no  rational  enquirer 
can,  after  ferious  reflexion,  fufpend  his  belief  a  moment 
with  regard  to  the  primary  principles  pf  genuine  Theifm 
and  Religion*  But  the  other  queftion,  concerning  the 
origin  of  religion  in  human  nature,  is  expofed  to  fome 
more  difficulty.  The  belief  of  invifible,  intelligent 
power  has  been  very  generally  difFufed  over  the  human 
race,  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages; 'but  it  has  neither 
perhaps  been  fo  univerfal  as  to  admit  of  no  exception, 
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nor  has  it  been,  in  any  degree,  uniform  in  the  ideas, 
ivhich  it  has  fuggefted.  Some  nations  have  been  dif- 
covered,  who  entertained  no  fentiments  of  Religion,  if 
travellers  and  hiftorians  may  be  credited ;  and  no  two 
nations,  and  fcarce  any  two  men,  have  ever  agreed  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  fentiments.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  this  preconception  fprings  not  from  an  original 
inftindl  or  primary  impreffion  of  nature,  fuch  as  gives  rife 
to  fch-love,  affeftion  between  the  fcxes,  love  of  progeny, 
gratitude,  refentment ;  fmce  every  inftin£l  of  this  kind 
has  been  found  abfolutely  univerfal  in  all  nations  and 
ages,  and  has  always  a  precife  determinate  obje<9,  which 
it  inflexibly  purfues.  The  firft  rfsligious  principles  rouft 
be  fecondary  ;  fuch  as  may  eafily  be  perverted  by  various 
accidents  and  cau  fes,  and  whofe  operation  too,  in  fame 
cafes,  may,  by  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftanccs,  be  altogether  prevented.  What  thofe  principles 
are,  which  give  rife  to  the  original  belief,  and  what  thofe 
accidents  and  cau  fes  are,  which  direiS  its  operatioKp,  ix 
the  fubje£l  of  our  prefent  enquiry. 

Sect.  I.  That  Polythifm  was  tbe  primary  Religion  efMtx. 

It  appears  to  me,  that,  if  we  condder  the  improve- 
ment of  human  fociety,  from  rude  beginnings  to  i 
ilate  of  grearer  perfe<Slion,  polytheifm  or  idolatry  was, 
and  neceOarily  muft:  have  been,  the  firft  and  moft  ancient 
religion  of  mankind.  This  opinion  I  (ball  endeavour  to 
confirm  by  the  following  arguments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  hO.  inconteflabic,  that  about  ijoo 
years  ago  all  mankind  were  polytheifls.  The  doubtful 
and  fceptical  principles  of  a  few  phllofophers,  or  the 
thcifm,  and  that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two 
nations,   form  no  objedion  worth  regarding*      Behold 
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then  the  clear,  teftimony  of  hiflory.  The  farther  we 
mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  more  do  we  find  mankind 
plunged  into  polythcifm.  No  marks,  no  fymptoms  of 
?iny  rfiore  perfeS  religion.  The  moft  ancient  records  of 
human  race  ftill  prefent  us  with  that  fyftem  as  the  popular 
^and  eftabliflied  creed.  The  north,  the  fouth,  the  caft, 
the  weft,  give  their  unanimous  teftimony  to  the  fame 
faft.     What  can  be  oppofed  to  fo  full  an  evidence  ? 

As  far  as  writing  or  hiftory  reaches,  mankind,  in  aor 
cient  times,  appear  univtrfally  to  have  been  polytheift;. 
Shall  we  aftert,  that,  in  more  ancient  times,  before  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  difcovery  of  any  art  or  fcience, 
men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure  thclfm  ?  That  is^ 
while  they  were  ignorant  and  barbarous,  they  difcovered 
truth  :  But  fell  into  error,  as  foon  as  they  acquired  leam-*  ' 
ing  and  politenefs. 

But  in  this  aflertion  you  not  only  contradiA  all  appear* 
ance  of  probability,  but  alfo  our  prefent  experience  con* 
cerning  the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbarous  nations* 
The  favage  tribes  of  America,  Africa,  and  A&iAare 
all  idolaters.  Not  a  fmgle  exception  to  this  rule.  Info* 
much,  that,  were  a  traveller  to  tranfport  himfelf  into 
any  unknown  region  ;  if  he  found  inhabitants  cultivated 
with  arts  and  fcience,  though  even  upon  that  fuppofition 
there  are  odds  againft  their  being  theifis,  yet  could  he 
not  fafely,  till  farther  inquiry,  pronounce  any  thing  on 
that  head  :  But  if  he  found  them  ignorant  and  barbarous^ 
he  might  befoiehand  declare  them  idolaters;  and  there 
fcarccly  is  a  pofllbility  of  his  being  miftaken. 

-  It  feems  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natural  pro* 
grefs  of  human  thought,  the  ignorant  multitude  muft  firft 
entertain  ipme  groveling  and  familiar  notion  of  fuperior 
powers,  before  they  ftretch  their  conception  to  that  per- 
fect Being,  who  beflowed  orde^  on  the  whole  frame  of 
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nature.    We  may  as  reafonably  imagine^  that  men  in<> 
habited  palaces  before  huts  and  cottages,  or  fiudied  geo- 
metry before  agriculture ;    as  aflert  that  the  Deity  ap- 
peared to  them  a  pure  fpirit,  omnifcient,  omnipotent, 
aod  omniprefent,    before  he  was  apprehended  to  be  a 
powerful,  though  limited  being,  with  human  paffions  and 
appetites,  limbs  and  organs.     The  mind  rifes  gradually, 
from  inferior  to  fuperior :    By  abftr acting  from  what  is 
imperfeA,  it  forms  an  idea  of  perfedion :   And  flowly 
diftinguiibing  the  nobler  parts  of  its  own  frame  from  the 
grofier)  it  learns  to  transfer  only  the  former,  much  ele- 
vated and  refined,  to  its 'divinity.     Nothing  could  difturb 
this  natural  progrefs  of  thought,  but  fome  obvious  and 
invincible  argument,  which  might  immediately  lead  the 
snind  into  the  pure  principles  of  theifm,   and  make  it 
overleap,  at  oHe  bound,  the  vaft  interval  which  is  inter- 
pofed  between  the  human  and  the  divine  nature.    But 
though  I  allow,  that  the  order  and  frame  of  the  univerfe, 
when  accurately  examined,  aiFords  fuch  an  argument; 
yet  I  can  never  think,  that  this  confideration  could  have 
an  influence  on  mankind,   when  they  formed  their  firft 
rude  notions  of  religion. 

The  caufes  of  fuch  objefts,  as  are  quite  familiar  to  us, 
never  ftrike  our  attention  or  curiofity  ;  and  however  ex- 
traordinary or  furprizingthefe  obje6b  in  themfelves,  they 
are  palTed  over,  by  the  raw  and  ignorant  niultilude, 
without  much  examination  or  enquiry.  Apam,  riCng 
at  once,  in  paradife,  and  in  the  full  perfedion  of  his 
faculties,  would  naturally,  as  reprefented  by  Miltok, 
be  aftoniflied  at  the  glorious  appearances  of  nature,  the 
heavens,  the  air,  the  earth,  bis  own  organs  axKl  mem- 
bers ;  and  would  be  led  to  a(k,  whence  this  wonderful 
fccne  arofe.  But  a  barbarous,  neceflitous  animal  (fuch 
as  man  is  on  the  firft  origin  qf  (bciety)  prefTed  by  fuch 
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Siimerous  wants  and  paffions,  has  no  teifure  to  admire 
the  regular  face  of  nature,  or  make  enquiries  concerning 
the  c?ufe  of  thofe  obje£U}  to  which,  from,  his  infuicy, 
hp  has  been  gradually  accuftomed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  regular  and  uniform,  that  is,  the  more  perfect 
nature  appears,  the  more  is  he  familiarized  to  it,  and  the 
lels  inclined  to  fcrutinize  and  examine  it.  A  monftrous 
birth  excites  his  ouriofity,  and  is  deemed  a  prodigy*  It 
alarms  htm  from  its  novelty ;  and  immediately  fets  him 
a  treinbling,  and  facrificing,  and  praying.  But  an  ani- 
mal, compleat  in  all  its  limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him  an 
.ordinary  fpedacle,  and  produces  no  religious  opinion  or 
affeflion.  A(k  him,  whence  that  animal  arofe ;  he  will 
(ell  you,  from  the  copulation  of  its  parents*  And  thefe, 
y^Jience  ?  From  the  copulation  of  theirs*  A  few  removes 
fatisfy  his  curiofity,  and  fet  the  objeds  atfttch  a  diftance, 
that  he  entirely  lofes  fight  of  them.  Imagine  not,  that 
l)e  wiM  fo  much  as  ftart  the  queftion,  whence  the  firft 
animal. ;  much  lefs,  whence  the  whole  fyftem  or  united 
^bric  of  the  univerfe  arofe.  Or,  if  you  ftart  fuch  a 
queftion  to  him,  expc&  not,  that  he  will  employ  his 
fnjiii4  ^i^b  ^^y  Anxiety  about  a  fubje£l,  fo  remote,  (b 
Pliinterefting,  and  which  fo  much  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  his  capacity. 

But  farther,  if  men  were  at  firft  led  into  the  belief  of 
pne  Supreme  Being,  by  reafoning  from  the  frame  of  nar 
ture^  they  could  never  poffibly  leave  that  belief,  in  order 
to  embrace  polytheifm  i  but  the  fame  principles  of  resi- 
fon,  which  at  firft  produced  and  diiFufed  over  mankind, 
fo  magnificent  an  opinion,  muft  be  able,  with  greater 
facility,  to.  preierve  it.  The  firft  invention  and  proof  of 
any  dodrine  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  fupporting 
jMid  retaining  of  it. 
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'  Tbere  »  a  great  difference  between  hiftorical  fa£ts  ainf 
Ijoeculative  opinions  ^  nor  is  the  knowledge,  of  the  one 
propagated  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  the  other* 
An  hiftorical  {d&y  while  it  pafles  by  oral  tradition  from 
tye-witnel&s  and  contemporaries,  is  difguifed  in  every 
£iccc(Eve  naiTation,  and  may  at  laft  retain  but  very  fmall, 
if  any^  refemblancc  ©f  the  original  truth,  on  which  it 
wa«  founded*  The  frail  memories  of  m^n,  their  love  of 
exaggeration,  their  fupine  carelefTnefs ;  thefe  principles,, 
if  not  corrected  by  books  and  writing,  foon  pervert  the 
account  of  bi&orical  events ;  where  argument  or  rcafon- 
inghas  little  or  no  place,  nor  can  ever  recal  the  truth, 
which  has  once  efraped  thofe  narrations.  It  is  thus  the 
febles  of  Hercules^  Theseus^  Bacchus  are  fiippofed 
tobave  been  originally  founded  in  true  hiftory,  corrupted 
by  tradition.  But  with  regard  to  fpecuiative  opinions^ 
the  cafe  is  iar  otherwife.  If  thefe  opinions  be  founded 
en  arguments  fey  clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry  convidion 
with  the  generality  of  mankind,  the  fame  arguments^ 
which  at  firfl  diffufed  the  opinions,  will  ftill  preferve 
thc'm  in  their  original  purity.  If  the  arguments  be  more 
abftrufe,  and  more  remote  from  vulgar  apprehenfion,  the 
opinions  will  always  be  confined  to  a  few  peribns  ^  and  as 
ibon  as  men  leave  the  contemplation  of  the  argumentSj^ 
the  opinions  will  immediately  be  loft  and  be  burred  ii^ 
oblivion.  Which  ever  fide  of  this  dilemma  we  take,  it 
muft  appear  hnpoiSble,  that  theifm  could,  from  reafon- 
ing,  have  been  the  primary  religion  of  human  race, 
snd  have  afterwards,  by  its  corruption,  given  birth  to. 
poly  theifm  and  to  all  the  various  fupeiftitions  of  the 
heathen  world.  Reafon,  when  obvious,  prevents  thefe 
corruptions  :  When  abftrufe,  it  keeps  the  principles  en* 
tirely  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  alone 
liable  to  corrupt  any  principle  or  opinion. 
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S  EC  T .  II .     Origin  of  Polytleifnu 

If  we  would,  therefore,  indulge  oar  curiofity,  fnon* 
^quiring  concerning  the  origin  of  religion,  we  muft  turn 
our  thoughts  towards  polytheifm,  the  primitive  relioiott 
of  uninilruSed  mankind. 

Were  men  led  into  the  apprehcnfion  of  invifible,  in* 
telligent  power  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  ^f  na- 
ture, they  could  nev^r  poflibly  entertain  any  coacepttoa 
but  of  one  Angle  being,  who  heftowed  exiilence  and  or* 
der  on  this  vaft  machine,  and  adjufted  all  its  parts,  ac- 
cording to  one  regular  plan  or  connected  fyftem.     For 
though,  to  perfons  of  a  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  may  not 
appear  altogetli^r  abfurd,  that  feveral  independent  beings, 
endowed  with  fuperior  wifdom,   might  oopfpire  in  the 
contrivance  and  execution  of  one  regular  plan$  yet  ia 
this  a  merely  arbitrary  fuppcmtion,  which,  even  if  allowed 
poflible,  mvifl  be  confeHed  neither  to  be  fupported  by- 
probability  nor  neceffity.     AH  things  in  the  univerfe  are 
evidently  of  a  piece*     Every  thing  is  adjufted  to  every' 
thing.     One  defign  prevails  throughout  the  whole.    An4 
this  uniformity  leads   the  mind    to    acknowledge  one 
author;    becaufe  the  conception  of  different  authors, 
without  any  diftindion  of  attributes  or  operations,  fervQ 
only  to  give  perplexity  to  the  imagination,  withoat  be- 
(lowing   any   fatisfaftion   on   the  undcrftanding.      The 
ftatue  of  Laocoon,   a«  we  learn  from  Pliny,  wa«  tl» 
work  of  three  artifts :    But  it  is  certain,  that,  were  we 
not  told  fo,  we  fhould  never  have  imagined,  that  a  groupe 
of  figures,  cut  from  one  ftone,  and  unii^ed  in  one^plan^ 
was  not  the  work  and  contrivance  of  one  ftatuary.     To 
afcribe  any  fingle  effect  to   the  combination  of  feverai 
caiifes,  is  not  furely  a  natural  and  obvious  fuppofltion. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  nature^ 
we  trace  the  footfteps  of  invifible  power  in  the  various 
and  contrary  events  of  human  life,  wp  are  necefiarily  led 
into  polytheifm  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  feveral 
limited  and  imperfed  deities.     Storms  and  tempefts  ruin 
what  is  nouri(hed  by  the  fun.     The  fun  deftroys  what  is 
Ibftered  by  the  moifture  of  dews  and  rains.    War  may 
be  favourable  to  a  nation,  whom  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons  afflids  with  famine.     Sicknefs  and  peftilence  may 
depopulate  a  kingdom,  amidft  the  moft  profufe  plenty. 
The  fame  nation  is  not,  at  the  fame  time,  equally  fuc- 
cefsful  by  fea  and  by  land.    And  a  nation,  which  now 
triumphs  over  its  enemies,  may  anon  fubmit  to  their  more 
profperous  arms.     In  (hort,  the  condufi  of  events,  or 
what  we  call  the  plan  of  a  particular  providence,  is  fo 
full  of  variety  an4  uncertainty,  that,  if  we  fuppofe  it 
immediately  ordered  by  any  intelligent  beings,  we  muft 
acknowledge  a  contrariety  in  their  defigns  and  intentions, 
a  conftant  combat  of  oppofite  powers,  and  a  repentance 
or  change  of  intention  in  the  fame  power,  from  impo^ 
tence  or  levity.    Each  nation  has  its  tutelar  deity.   Each 
element  is  fubjei^ed  to  its  invifible  power  or  agent.    The 
province  of  each  god  is  feparate  from  that  of  another* 
Nor  are  the  operations  of  the  fame  god  always  certain  and 
invariable.     To*day  he  protedb  :  To-morrow  he  aban- 
dons us.  Prayers  and  facrifices,  rites  and  ceremonies,  well 
or  ill  performed,  are  the  fources  of  his  favour  or  enmityy 
and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  fortune,  which  arc  to  be 
found  amongft  mankind. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  all  nations^ 
whi^h  have  embraced  polytheifm,  the  firft  ideas  of  reli- 
gion arofe  not  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, but  from  a  concern  with  regard  to  the  events  of  life, 
and  from  the  inceflant  hopes  and  fears,  which  annate  the 

human 
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human  mind.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  all  idolaters^ 
having  feparated  the  provinces  of  theif  deities,  have  re- 
courfe  to  that  invifiUe  agent,  to  whofe  authority  they 
ire  immediately  fubjeSed,  and  whofe  province  it  is  to 
fuperintend  that  courfe  of  anions,  in  which  they  are,  at 
any  time,  engaged*  Juno  is  invoked  at  marriages ; 
LuciNA  at  births*  Nsptunb  receives  the  prayers  of 
feamen ;  and  Mars  of  warriors*  The  hufbandman  cul- 
tivates his  field  under  the  proteAion  of  Cbrbs$  and  the 
merchant  acknowledges  the  authority  of  Merccj&y* 
Each  natural  event  is  fuppofed  to  be  governed  by  fome 
intelligent  agent ;  and  nothing  profperous  or  adverfe  can 
happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be  the  fubje£l  of  peculiar 
prayers  or  thankfgivings  *• 

It  rouft  neceflarily,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  in  order 
to  carry  men's  attention  beyond  the  prefent  courfe  of 
things,  or  lead  them  into  any  inference  concerning  invi« 
fible  intelligent  power,  they  muft  be  aduated  by  fome 
paffion,  which  prompts  their  thought  and  reflexion  $ 
fome  motive,  which  urges  their  firft  enquiry.  But  what 
paffion  ihall  we  here  have  recourfe  to,  for  explaining  an 
cffe£t  of  fuch  mighty  confequence  I  Not  fpeculative  cu- 
^ofity  furely,  or  the -pure  love  of  truth.  That  motive  it 
too  refined  for  fuch  grofs  apprehenfions ;  and  would  lead 
8ien  into  enquiries  concerning  the  frame  of  nature,  a 
fubjeS  too  large  and  comprehenfive  for  their  narrow  capa* 
cities*  No  paffions,  therefore,  can  be  fuppofed  to  work 
upon  fuch  barbarians,  but  the  ordinary  aflFeAions  of  hu* 
man  life ;  the  anxious  concern  for  happinefs,  the  dread 
of  future  mifery,  the  terror  of  death,  the  thirft  of  revenge, 
the  appetite  for  food  and  other  neceflfaries*  Agitated  by 
hopes  and  fears  of  this  nature,  efpqcially  the  latter^  men 

*  See  NOTE  [YYJ* 
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icrutinize,  with  a  trembling  curiofity,  the  courfe  of  ftf-i 
turecaufcs^  and  examine  the  various  and  contrary  events 
of  human  life.  And  in  this  dilordered  fcene,  with  eyes 
ftill  more  difordered  and  aftoniihed,  they  fee  the  firft  ob- 
fcure  traces  of  divinity. 


Sect*  IIL    The  fame  fubjcif  continued. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  theatre,  where 
the  true  fprings  and  caufes  of  every  event,  are  entirely 
jConcealed  from  us  ;  nor  have  we  either  fufficient  wifdom 
to  forefee,  or  power  to  prevent  thofe  ills,  with  which  we 
are  continually  threatened.  We  hang  in  perpetual  fuf- 
pence  between  life  and  death,  health  and  ficknefs,  plenty 
and  want;  which  are  diftributed  amongft  the  human 
fpectes  by  fecret  and  unknown  caufes,  whofe  operation  is 
oft  unexpected,  and  always  unaccountable.  Thefe  »«<- 
inwm  caufeSf  then,  become  the  conftant  objed  of  our 
hope  and  fear }  and  while  the  pa£ions  are  kept  in  perpe- 
tual alarm  by  an  anxious  expectation  of  the  events,  the 
imagination  is  equally  employed  in  forming  ideas  of  thofe 
powers,  on  which  we  have  fo  entire  a  dependance. 
Could  men  anatomize  nature,  according  to  the  moft  pro*- 
bable,  at  lead  the  moft  intelligitile  pbilofophy,  they 
would  find,  that  thefe  caufes  are  nothing  but  the  partr- 
Cttlar  fabric  and  (lru£hire  of  the  minute  parts  of  their  own 
bodies  and  of  external  objeCls  ;  and  that,  by  a  regular 
and  conftant  machinery,  all  the  events  are  produced^ 
about  which  they  are  fo  much  concerned.  But  this  phi- 
lofophy  exceeds  the  comprehenfion  of  the  ignorant  mul- 
tittide,  who  can  only  conceive  the  uninstvn  caufes  in  a 
general  and  confufed  manner ;  though  their  imagination, 
perpetually  employed  on  the  fame  fubjeCl,  mud  labour  to 
form  fome  particular  and  dillinCt  idea  of  them.    The  more 
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they  conflder  thefe  caufes  tbemfelves,  and  the  uncertainty 
Of  their  operation,  the  lefs  fatisfaSion  do  they  meet  with 
in  their  refearches ;  and,  however  unwilling,  they  muft  at 
Jaft  have  abandoned  fo  arduous  an  attempt,  were  it  not 
for  a  propenfity  in  human  nature,  which  leads  into  a  fyf- 
tem,  that  gives  them  fome  fktisfaftion. 

There  is  an  univerfal  tendency  among  mankind  to  con- 
ceive all  beings  like  themfelves,  and  to  transfer  to  every 
objed,  thofe  qualities,  with  which  they  are  familiarly 
acquainted,  and  of  which  they  are  intimately  confcious* 
We  find  human  faces  in  the  moon,  armies  in  the  clouds ; 
and  by  a  natural  propenfity,  if  not  correfted  by  experience 
and  rcfledion,  afcribe  malice  or  good-will  to  every  things 
that  hurts  or  pleafes  us.    Hence  the  frequency  and  beautj 
of  the  profop^pteia  in  poetry ;    where  trees,  mountains 
and  ftreams  are  perfonified,  and  the  inanimate  parts  of 
nature  acquire  fenttment  and  paffion.    And  though  thefe 
poetical  figures  and  expreffiona  gain  not  on  the  belieft 
they  may  ferve,  at  leaft,  to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in 
the  inugtnation,  without  which  they  could  neither  be 
beautiful  nor  natural.    Nor  is '  a  riyer-god  or  bama-dryad 
always  taken  for  a  mere  poetical  or  imaginary  perfonage ; 
but  may  fometimes  enter  into  the  real  creed  qf  the  igno- 
rant vulgar ;  while  each  grove  or  field  is  reprefented  as 
poflefled  of  a  particular  genius  or  invifible  power,  which 
inhabits  and  proteds  it.    Nay,  philofophers  cannot  en- 
tirely exempt  thenifelves  from  this  natural  frailty ;  but 
have  oft  afcribcd  to  inanimate  matter  the  horror  of  a  va-- 
£uum^  fympatbies,   antipathies,   and  other  affeAions  of 
human  nature.     The  abfurdii y  is  not  lefs,  while  we  caft 
our  eyes  upwards ;  and  transferring,  as  is  too  ufual,  hu- 
man paffions  and  infirmities  to  the  deity,  reprefcnt  him  as 
jealous  and  revengeful,  capricious  and  partial,  and,  in 
Ihort,  a  wicked  and  fooliOi  man,  in  every  xeCpcSt  but  his 
Vol.  II.       '  E  e  J^pnior 
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(bperior  power  and  amhority.  .  No  wonder^  tKen>  dM 
i<hank}nd,  being  placed  in  fuch  an  abroliice  tgnorance  of 
^aufts,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  (o  aoouotis  ooactfrBing 
their  future  fortune,  (hodd  immediaiely  acknowledge  n 
dependence  on  rnvifible  powers^  poftfid  of  fendipent 
and  intelligence.  The  wihwwn  cmifes^  #hicb  cotttianaUf 
employ  their  tboogbt,  appearing  always  in  the  fane 
sfped,  are  all  apprehended  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  or 
fpecies.  Nor  is  it  long  before  we  afcribe  to  tbenv  thought 
and  reafon  and  paffion,  and  fometimeg  ev^K  the  Udibs  and 
figures  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a  lefem* 
blance  with  ourfelves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man's  coorfe  of  Kfc  b  gOTemed 
by  accident,  we  always  find,  ttat  he  encitafea  in  fdpcr" 
ftition  ;  as  may  particularly  be  obferved  of  gamefters  and 
failors,  who,  thongh>  of  all  mankind,  the  leaft  capable 
of  ferious  reflefkion,  abound  moft  in  friyolous  and  Toper- 
ftitious  apprehenfions.     The  gods,  fiys  CorioIanus  in 
DiONYSius*,   have  an  influence  in  every  sSairi   but 
above  all,  in  war  >  where  the  event  is  fo  uncertain.    AH 
human  life,  erpecially  before  the  infiitiition  of  older  and 
good  government,  being  fubjed  to  fortuitous  accidents  % 
it  IS  natural,  tl^at  fuperftition  fhould  prevail  every  where 
^  in  barbarous  ages,  and  put  men  on  the  moft  earAeS  cn« 
qurry  concerniog  thofe  invifible  powers,  who  difpofe  of 
their  bappineis  or  mifery.    Ignorant  of  aftronomy  and  the 
anatomy  of  plants  and  animals,  and  too  little  curious  to 
obferve  the  admirable  adjuftment  of  final  caufes  ;  they 
remain  ftill  unacquainted  with  a  firft  and  fupreme  creator, 
and  with  that  infinitely  perfect  fpirit,  who  alone,  by  his 
almighty  will,  bellowed  order  on  the  whole  frame  of  na- 
ture.    Such  a  magnificent  idea  is  too  big  for  their  narrow 

*  Lib.  Tiiit 
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tooc«ptions»  which  caji  neither  obferve  the  beauty  of  the 
workf  nor  cocnpo'cbend  the  grandeur  of  its  author.  They 
fu|>pofe  their  deities,  however  potent  and  inviiible,  to  he 
nothing  but  a  fpccies  of  human  creatures,  perhaps  raifed 
fcom  among  mankind,  and  retaining  all  human  paiGoos 
an4  apj^titCA,  together  with  corporeal  limbs  and  organs. 
Such  limited  beii^s,  though  mailers  of  human  fate,  be^^ 
ing,  esich  i>{  theca,  incapable  of  extending  his  influence 
every  where,  muft  be  vaftly  multiplied,  in  order  to  an- 
fwer  that  variety  of  events,  which  happen  over  the  whole 
face  of  nature.  Thus  every  place  is  flored  with  a  crowd 
of  local  deities ;  ^nd  thus  polytheifm  has  prevailed,'  an4 
fllll  prevails,  among  the  greateft  part  of  UDinftru£ted 
mankind  *• 

Any  of  the  human  aSe£lions  may  lead  us  into  the  no* 
tion  of  invifible,  intelligent  power ;  hope  as  well  as  fear, 
gratitude  ^s  well  as  affli£lion  :  But  if  ,we  examine  our 
own  hearts,  or  oblerve  what  pafTes  around  us,  we  fhalt 
find,  that  men  are  much  ofteper  thrown  on  their  knees 
by  the  melancholy  than  by  the  agreeabje  paffions.  Pro- 
fperity  is  eafily  received  as  our  due,  and  few  queftions  are 
afked  concerning  its  caufe  or  author.  It  begets  cheerful- 
pels  and  a^vity  and  ^acrity  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of 
every  focial  and  fenfual  pleafure :   And  during  this  ftate 

•  The  following  lines  orVviiPiocs  are  fo  much  to  the  prcfeat  purpofe, 
that  1  cana<||t  fofbear  quoting  them  s 

•  Oim  M^a  uhv  «rtr»Vy  «t  iv>bfi«, 

IcCitfifv  «v)tfc>  Hecuba. 

<«  There  ii  nothing  fecure  In  the  world;  no  gfory,  no  profperity.  The 
<«  godt  toTi  all  life  into  confufion  j  mix  every  thing  with  its  reverie  |  that 
«<  all  of  uty  fiom  our  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  may  pay  them  the  more 

**  worfliip  and  reference.** 
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of  mind,  men  have  little  leifure  or  inclination  to  think 
oF  the  unknown  invifible  regions.  On  the  other  hzniy 
every  difaftrous  accident  alarms  us,  and  fets  us  on  en- 
Guiries  concerning  the  principles  whence  it  arofe  :  Ap> 
prehenfions  fpring  up  with  regard  to  futurity  :  And  the 
mind,  funk  into  diffidence,  terror,  and  melancholy,  has 
recourfe  to  every  method  of  appealing  thofe  fecret  Intelli- 
gent powers,  on  whom  our  fortune  is  fuppofed  entirely  to 
depend. 

No  topic  is  more  ufual  with  all  popular  divines  than  ta 
difplay  the  advantages  of -affli£lion,  in  bringing  men  to  a 
due  fenfe  of  religion  i  by  fubduing  their  confidence  and 
fenfuality,  which,  in  times  tf  profperity,  ibake  them 
•forgetful  of  a  divine  providence*  Nor  is  this  topic  con- 
fined merely  to  modern  religions.  The  ancients  have  alfo 
employed  it.  Fortune  has  mver^Iihralfyy  witbrnt  invy^ 
fays  a  GaBBK  hifiorian  *,  he/lowed  an  unmixei  bafpimfs 
§n  mankind  y  hut  with  all  her  gifis  has  ever  cmjoined  fmru 
difaftrous  circumftance^  in  order  to  cbajftze  men  into  a  mv - 
rente  for  the  gods ^  whom^  in  a  continued  courfe  rfprofpiritj^ 
they  are  apt  to  negleG  and  for  get  % 

What  age  or  period  of  life  is  the  mod  addided  to  fuper- 
ftition  ?  The  weakeft  and  moft  timid.  What  fex  ? 
The  fame  anfwer  mud  be  given.  The  leaders  and  «r- 
ampUs  of  every  kind  offuperflition^  fays  Strabo  f,  are  ibe 
women.  Tbefe  excite  the  men  to  devotion  and  fuppHcattaees^ 
and  the  obfervance  cf  religious  days.  It  is  rare  t9  meet  with 
one  that  lives  apart  from  the  females^  and  yet  is  addiUed  f 
fuch  praSticesm  And*  nothing  can^  for  this  reafon^  he  mure 
^imprchable^  than  the  account  given  of  an  order  of  men  among 
the  Getes,  who  praliifcd  celibacy ^  and  were  notwith/land" 
ifig  the  moft  religious  fanatics.  A  method  of  reafoning, 
which  would  lead  us  to  entertain  a  bad  idea  of  the  devo* 

*  Dioo^Sic.  lib.  lit.  f  Libk  Tii. 
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liojn  of  monks  ;  tlid  we  not  know  by  an  experience,  not 
fo  common,  perhaps,  in  Strabo's  days,  that  one  may 
pradlife  celibacy,  and  profcfs  chaftity  ;  and  yet  maintain 
t^e  clofeft  connexions  and  mod  entire  fympathy  with  thac 
timorous  and  pious  fex. 


Sect.  IV.     Deities  not  conjidered  as  creators  or  formtrs  of 

the  world. 

The  only  point  of  theology,  in  which  we  (hall  find  a 
iconfent  of  mankind  almoft  univerfal,  is,  that  there  is  in- 
:vifible,  intelligent  power  in  the  world:    But  whether 
this  powder  be.  fupreme  or  fubordinate,  whether  confined 
to  one  being,  or  diftributed  among  feveral,  what  attributes^ 
<}ualities,  connexions,  or  principles  of  adion  ought  to 
he  afcribed  to  thofe  beings  i  concerning  all  thefe  points, 
ihere  is  the  wideft  difference  in  the  popular  fyftems  of 
theology.    Our  anceftors  in  Europe,  before  the  revival 
of  letiers»  believed,  as  we  do  at  prefect,  that  there  was 
one  fupreme  God,  the  author  of  nature,  whofe  power, 
jthough  in  itfelf  uncontroulable,  was  yet  often  exerted  by 
the  interppfition  of  his  angels  and  fubordinate  minifters, 
who  /executed  his  facred  purpofes.     But  they  alfo  be- 
lieved, that  all  nature  was  full  of  other  inviAble  powers ; 
fairies,  goblins,   elves,   fprights;    beings,   ftronger  and 
ipigbtier  than  men,  but  much  inferior  to  the  celeftial 
natures,  who  furround  the  throne  of  God.    Now,  fup* 
pofe,  that  any  one,  in  thofe  ages,  had  denied  the  exift- 
ence  of  God  and  of  his  angels ;  would  hot  his  impiety 
juftly  have  deferved  the  appellation  of  atheifm,   even 
though  be  had  ftill  allowed,  by  fome  odd  capiiclous  rea* 
foning,  that  the  popular  ftories  of  elves  and  fairies  were 
juft  and  well-grounded  f    The  difference,   on  the  one 
hand^  between  fucb  al  perfon  and  a  genuine  thcift  is  infi* 

£  e  3  nitely 
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nicely  greater  than  that,  on  the  other,  "between  him  and 
one  that  abfolutely  excludes  all  invifible  intelligent  power. 
And  it  i$  a  fallacy,  merely  from  the  cafual  refemblance 
of  names,  without  any  conformity  of  meaning,  to  rank 
fuch  oppofite  opinions  under  the  fame  denomination. 

To  any  one,  who  confiders  juftly  of  the  matter,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  gods  of  all  polytheifts  are  no  better 
than  the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  anceftors,  and  merit  at 
little  any  pious  worfhip  or  veneration.  Thefe  pretended 
religionifts  are  reaTly  a  kind  of  fuperftitious  atheifls,  and 
acknowledge  no  being,  that  correfponds  to  our  idea  of  a 
deity.  No  firft  principle  of  mind  or  thought :  No  fu* 
prcme  government  and  adminiftration  :  No  divide  con? 
trivance  or  intention  in  the  fabric  of  the  world. 

The  Chinese,  when  ♦  their  prayers  are  not  anfwered, 
beat  their  idols.    The  deities  of  the  Laplanders  art 
any  large  (lone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  extraordinary 
fl:ape  f.     The  Egyptian  myihofogifls,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  animal  worship,  faid,  that  the  gods,  purfued 
by  the  violence  of  earth-born  men,  who  were  their  ene- 
mies, had  formerly  been  obliged  to  difguife  themfelves 
under  the  femblance  of  beads  J.     The  Caukii,  a  nation 
in  the  LefTer  Asia,  refolving  to  admit  no  ftrange  gods 
among  them,   regularly,    at  certain  feafons,  ailembled 
themfelves  compleatly  armed,   beat  the  air  with  their 
lances,  and  proceeded  in  that  manner  to  their  frontiers ; 
in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  expel  the  foreign  deities  |.    Nft 
even  thi  immortal  gods ^  faid  fome  Germah  nations  to. 
CiHsAR,  an  a  match  fir  the  SuEVi  §• 

*  Fere  le  Compte*  f  Hegoird,  Votige  de  Lapoftle. 

%  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.     Lucian.  dc  Sacrificui.    Ovii>  iUodct  to  tbc  fioK 
tiadition,  Nfetam.  lib.  t.  1.  ^it.     So  alfo  Mahilxus,  lib.ir. 

I  Hcrodoc.  lib.  i.  §  Cxf.  Comment*  de  bello  CaUico,  lib.  iv. 

I  Many 


Miii\y  iUsy.iii^s  I^iohb  in  HoMCfft  ^o-yEKU^s .^irpund^d 
by  DicftjAEDfi,  ronan)^  JUs,  A>y  dAMgb^.»  tove  .the  gQ48 
infli6led  on  men  :  And  ,mar}y  ills,  in  ^r^tuirn,  have  me(i 
infll£led  .on  xhe  gods  *.  We  .need  b||t  Oi>en  ,any  clai^c 
Author  to  nMet  wilh  theie  gcofa  ir^psefent^tioos  pf  tlje 
■deisies;  and  LoNoajKUfirf  with. reafouobferves^  tbatifuqh 
ideas  of  the  divioe  .nature,  if  liierall)^  t^ken,  contain  a 
true  atbcirm. 

• 

Some  writers  t  bave  been  furprjzed)  that  the  iniiiieties 
of  ARisTOPHANBS'ihould  have  been  tolerated,  nay  pub- 
licly aAed  and  applauded  by»the  Athenians  ;  a  people 
fo  fuperftitioue  and  fo  jealous  of  the  public  religion,  that, 
at  that.very  time,  .they  put  Soc&ates  to  death  for  his 
iniagined  ificredulity.  fiut  thefe  writers  do  not  confider, 
that  the  ludicrous,  familiar  linages^  under  which  the  gods 
•flfc  TcpttfyiHfid  bydn^t  comic  poet,  inftead  of  appearing 
.impious,  were  the  genuine  lights,  in  which  the  ancients 
-cooceiveditbeir  divinities.  What  conduct  can  be  mo(e 
criminal  4Mr  mean,  than  that  of  Jufitbr  in  the  Amphi* 
TsKlo)^?  Y^t  that  pJay,  which  repcefented  his  gallante 
Qjrplous,  rwas  fuppofed  To  agreeable  to  hioi,  that  it  was 
alw^fi  a&ed  in  .Rome  by  public. authority,  when  tbe 
'ftate  iwas  threatened  with  peftilence,  famine^  or  any  ge- 
neral, ealamity  ||.  The  :RoMAN3  fupppfed,  that,  like 
all  oldletchers,  he^would  be  highly  pleafed  with  the  re* 
cital'Of  his  former 'feats  of  prowefs  and  vigour,  and  that 
'  no  topic  was  ib  proper,  upon  which  to;flatter  his  vanity. 

The  Lacedemonians,  fays  Xenophon§,  always, 
during  war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the 
mprning,  i;i  order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies, 
»nd,  by.beiAgjtbe.AcftibJicitors,  .pre-engage  the  gods  in 

♦  Lib,  IX.  38a.  t  Cap.  ix. 

•$  Pere  Bramoy,  Theatre  det  Grea }  U  FooteneUey  Hiflcrfre  des  Oradee. 

I  Araob,  lib,  vii.  ^  De  Laced.  Rep* 

£  e  4  their 
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their  favour.  We  ouy  gather  from  Sskbca  \  that  it 
was  ufual,  for  the  votaries  in  the  temfries,  to  make  into* 
reft  with  the  beadle  or  fcxton,  that  they  might  have  a 
feat  near  the  image  of  the  deity,  in  order  to  he  the  heft 
heard  in  their  prayers  and  applications  to  him.  The 
Tyriaks,  when  befieged  by  Alexakdrr,  threw  cbauos 
on  the  ftatue  of  Hkrcules,  to  prevent  that  deity  from 
defittiflg  CO  the  enemy  f*  Augustus,  having  twice 
loft.kis  fleet  by  ftorms,  forbad  Neptune  to  be  carried  in 
proceCon  along  with  the  other  gods ;  and  fancied,  that 
he  had  fufficiently  revenged  himfelf  by  that  cEpcdient  %. 
After  Germanicus's  death,  the  people  were  fo  enraged 
at  their  gods,  that  they  ftoned  them  in  their  temples  ; 
and  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  them  |. 

To  afcribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  oniverfe  to  thefe 
imperfefi  beings  never  enters  into  the  imagination  of  any 
polytheift  or  idolater.  H&siod,  whofe  writings,  with  thofe 
of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical  fyftem  of  the  hea- 
thens §  ;  Hbsiod,  I  fay,  fuppofes  gods  and  men  to  have 
fprung  equally  from  th.e  unknown  powers  of  nature  4. 
And  throughout  the  whole  theogony  of  that  author,  Pav- 
DORA  is  the  only  indance  of  creation  or  a  voluntary  pro- 
duction ^  and  (he  too  was  formed  hv  the  gods  merely 
from  defpight  to  Prometheus,  who  had  furniflied  men 
with  ftolen  fire  from  the  celeftial  regions  4-I-  The  an- 
cient mytfaologifts,  indeed,  feem  throughout  to  have 
rather  embraced  the  idea  of  generation  than  that  of  crea« 

•  Epift.  all. 

•f  Quint,  Curtius,  lib.  It.  cap.  3.    Eiod.  Sic.  lib.  yvii. 

)  Suet,  in  vita  Aug.  cap.  i6.  ||  Id.  in  vita  Gil.  cap.  5* 

§  Herodot.  lib.  ti«    Lucian.  Jupiter  cwfutatut^  4t  ImBu  $«fvn»«  ftc. 

\  A;  •iMfi^vt  yiyua^  S-iei  3|ii1«t  r  mSftmn,    Hef.  Opera  &  Dies^  L  ^o8. 

+4.  Thcog,  1.  570. 

Voa 
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tloB  or  formation  1  and  to  have  thence  accounted  for  cho 
origin  of  tbie  uni verfe. 

Ovid,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age«  and  bad  been  in* 
ftruded  by  philofophen  in  the  principles  of  a  divine  cr»» 
«tion  or '  formation  of  the  world  ^  finding,  that  fuch  an 
idea  would  not  agree  with  tbe  popular  my thology^  which 
he  delivers,  leaves  it,  in  a  manner,  loofe  and  detached 
from  his  fyftem.  ^nifyuii  jfuii  iOi  Ditrum  •  f  Which- 
ever of  the  gods  it  was,  fays  he,  that  diflipsted  the  duos, 
and  introduced  order  into  tbe  univerfc.  It  could  aeitber 
be  Saturn,  he  knew,  nor  Jupiter,  nor  Nrptunb, 
nor  any  of  the  received  deities  of  paganifm*  His  theolo- 
gical fyftem  had  taught  bio  nothing  upon  that  head; 
and  he  leaves  the  matter  equally  undetermined. 

DioDORUs  SicuLUS  ft  beginning  his  work  with  an 
•numeration  of  the  moft  reafonable  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention  of  a  deity  or 
intelligent  mind  ;  though  it  is  evident  from  his  hiftory, 
that  he  was  mi^ch  more  prone  to  fuperftition  than  to  irre- 
ligion*'  Apd  in  another  paflagc},  talJcing  of  the  Ich* 
THYOPfiApi,  a  nation  in  India,  he  fays,  that,  there 
being  fo  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their  defcent, 
we  muft  conclude  ihem  to  be  aborigines^  without  any  be- 
ginning of  their  generation,  propagating  their  race  from 
all  eternity ;  as  fome  of  the  phyfiologers,  in  treating  of 
the  origin  of  nature,  h^ve  juflly  obferved»  -  *^  But  in 
<^  fuch  fubjefts  as  tbefe,"  adds  the  biftorian,  ^^  which 
<^  exceed  all  human  capacity,  it  may  well  happen,  that 
^^  thofe,  who  difcourfe  the  moft,  know  the  leaft;  reach* 
<*  ing  a  fpecious  appearance  of  truth  in  their  reafonings, 
^^  while  extremely  wide  of  the  real  truth  and  matter  of 
^*  faa/' 

f  Mttamorih.  Ub.  u\.%%.  t  Lib.  U  %  |a.  iUd, 

A  ftrange 


'A  ftmnge  ^eiftimenft  in  our «ye89  t* IseeoAracdl ^ € 
profefficd  and  zealous  rdigionift  *  I  *Biit  itwas-mei^ly^liy 
accident,  itliat  tth$  quvflion  consefnifig  cbcvrigin^'tlie 
irorU*did  ever  in  ancient  timet  enter  imo  o^eligious /jrC* 
temiy  or  was'treated  of  by  'theologers.  TlwfliilofapiMai 
idciie  made  proMfion  dfddivering  Sffl^mt^  this  JlIoA^ 
«nd  1 1  >wae  pretty  late  tap  before  tkefe  'bethought  them^ 
-ftlvae  p{  lifiving  recourfe  40  a^mind  or  (fupreme  intaUl- 
fgence,  4w  cbeiirft'Caiife itf«aiL  Sofkr  was  Hfrom  bMig 
lafteemed  •profane  in  riiofe  days  to  account  tor  the  oiigin 
^f  things 'without  a>  deity,  thaft  T^mlcs,  Anaximim&s, 
-HbRtAcucus,  and  odien,  who  embraced  that  tftkm^ 
iGofnK>gony9paft'U9qi9eftioneds  while  An^^^xiA  eon  Aa^tiie 
£rft  undoubted  theift  anH>ng  the  philofophera^  was  pes* 
rhapa  the  £m&  that  ever  .wns  aipciifiBl'  of  atheifm  f  • 

VIAe  are  toM  by  Scxvue  &Mi>niicu8 1,  that-firieo* 
*ftvS)  when'a  hoyt  feading^wvth'his^preceptorth^'^effti 
^oFHtsioDy 

Ctdeft  of  beings,  chaas^Mt  arofe  ; 

Next  iartby  wide-ftretchM,  tfae^n/  of  all. 

the  young  fcfbolar  firft  betrayed' bis  inquifitive  gepius,  l^ 
aiking,  Jnd chacs  whence?  'But  was  told  by  his  preceptor^ 
that  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  philofophers  for  a  fblu- 
tion  of  fuch  queftions.  And  from  this  bint  Epicurvs 
kfl  philc^ogy  and  all  other  ftudies>  in  order. to  betake 
himfelf  to  that  fcience,  whence  alone  heexpeded  (atis- 
fe^ion  with  regard  to  thefe  fublime  fubjeds. 

'*  The  ftflw.  iytlior»  who-  caa.  dM«-4Miosat -fcr-  tlis  «Mi|lii  of  «lie.  worU 
«n<HMit  A  Xkkff  tfteeoit  it  inpicwt  4a  cj^Uin  fmi^^fital  cgofimstbe 
cMBmon  accident!  of  life,  earthqiitkei,  tjraiMbti«iis»  and  tenptfta  y  aad  de- 
troHtly  alcnbei  thefe  to  the  anger  of  JvriTia  «f  Nkptvii b.  A  plaui 
froofy  whence  ht  derived  hia  ideas  of  reUfba*  aee  lih«  it,  p*  sM*  C> 
fdit,  Rmodomavxix. 

t  See  NOTE  fZZJ. 

.1  AittttMUATUSM,  lib.k. 

Thi 
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The  common  ptoplc  "Were  never  Hkdy  to  pulh  th^ir 
relbarches  To  '^r,  or  dbrtve  from  Teafoning  -tiieir  iyftems 
of  religion;  when  philologers  and  mythologifts,  weiee* 
fcarcely  everdifcovered  fo  much  penetration.  And  even 
the  philofoph^srs,  who  difcourfed  ^f  focb  topics*  rmi'ilf 
gflented  to  the  grofleft  piitory^  and  admitted  the  joint 
origin  of  gods  and  men  from  night  and  chaos ;  from  fire, 
water,  air^  or  whatever  they  eftaUfihed  to  be  the  ruling 
cteitient. 

Nor  tvas  It  otily  on  their  -firft  origin,  that  the  gods 
were  fuppofed  dependent  on  the  powers  of  nature. 
Throughout  the -w^hoJt  period  of  their  cxiftence  they 
w*re  fubjcfled  to  Ihe  dominion  of  fate  or  deftiny.  Thini 
9/  the  fthrct  -if  ntceffitj^  fays  Ag&IPpa  to  the  ftoWAtl 
^op]e,  ibdt  furte^  U  ^tvlnch  evtn  the  gffds  mtift  ftibmt'^% 
And  the  Younger -Pimy^  agreeably  to  this 'way  dP 
thMking,  tells  hs,  that  amidft  the  darkoefs,  horror, 'iitiB 
cdnfufion,  which  enfued  upon  the  firft  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius, feveral  concluded,  that  ill  nature  was  gomg  to 
wrack,  and  that  gods  and  men  were  perifliiiTg  in  one 
common  ruin. 

It  is  great  complaifance,  indeed,  if  we  digmTy  wiih 
the  name  of  religion  Aich  an  imperfe£l  fyllem  oT  theo- 
logy, and  put  it  on  a  level  with  later  fyfteHis,  which  are 
fimndicd  on  principles  mote  jiift  and  more  fublhne.  Fofr 
0y'part,  I  can  Tear cely  allow  the  principles  even  of 
'MarcOs  AuKblius,  PitrTARcW,  and  tome  other  ft^Vr 
and  Acadima^  thotigh  murchinofe  refined  than  the  pagan 
fuperftition,  to  beivortby  of  the  ilonourlble  appellattidli 
ioftheifto.  'f  «r  if  t«)e*)ifythok^*6f  the^ieAthettrrSlbftible 
'^ancient  Ei^ro»ka?w  fyftemof  fpf ritual i)ehigs,'a:-r 
•flbditig  God  snd  ug^  aiidMea^ng  only  fidrks  ^tfftt 

fprights  % 
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iprights ;  tl^e  creed  of  theft  pbilofopbert  may  juftly  be 
faid  to  exclude  ^  deity,   aii^  (p  le^v^  oply  angels  wd 


Sect.  V.    Fifrhus  Forms  0/  Poljthetfm  :  Allegory^  Her^* 

Worjh'ip. 

Bvt  it  is  chiefly  our  prefent  bulinefs  to  confider  the 
grofs  poly theifm  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  trace  all  its  variovf 
Upp^araDces,  in  thp  principles  qf  humap  n^tiire,  ^hcfice 
they  are  deriv<:d. 

Wl^oever  Ijcacns  by  argument,  the  exiftence  of  invifibli: 
iotelligent  power,  muft  reafon  from  the  admirable  con^ 
trivanct  of  natural  objects,  and  muft  fuppofe  the  world 
to  be  the  workmanQiip  of  that  diviae  being,  (he  original 
caufe  of  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  polytheift,  fo  /ar 
from  admitting  that  idea,  deifies  every  part  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  conceives  all  the  conrpicuous  produ&tons  of 
nature,  to  be  themfelves  fo  many  real  divinities.  Thp 
Jun,  moon,  and  liars,  ^xp  ^11  gods  accprding  to  his  fyf- 
tem :  Fountains  are  inhabited  by  nymphs,  and  trees  by 
hamadryads :  Even  monkies,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  ani- 
mals often  become  facred  in  his  eyes,  and  firifce  him  with 
a  religious  veneration.  And  thuei,  however  fl^rong  men's 
propenfity  to  believe  invifible^  intelligent  power  in  na« 
ture,  their  propenfiry  is  equally  ftrong  to  feft  their  atten- 
tion on  fenril)le,  vifible  objei^s  \  and  in  order  tp  recon- 
cile thefe  oppofite  inclinations,  they  are  led  to  upite  th^ 
inviflble  pov^er  with  fome  vifible  objeft* 

The  diftribution  alfo  of  diftin£l  provinces  to  the  feveral 

.deities  is  apt  to  caufe  fome  allegory,  both  pbyfical  and 

^  moralj  to  enter  into  the  vulgar  fy ftems  of  polytheifm. 

The  god  of  war  will  naturally  be  reprefented  as  furious, 

cruel»  4nd  impetuous :   The  god  of  poetry  as  elegant, 

polite. 
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polite,  and  amiable :  The  god  of  merchandife,  efpeciall/ 
in  early  times,  as  thievifh  and  deceitful*   The  allegoriesf^ 
fuppofed  in  Homer  and  other  mythologies,   I  allow, 
have  been  often  fo  ftrained,  that  men  of  fenfe  are  apt 
entirely  to  rejed  them,  and  to  confider  them  as  the  prcr- 
dudion  merely  of  the  fancy  and  conceit  of  critics  and 
commentators.     But  that  allegory  really  has  place  in  the 
heathen  mythology  is  undeniable  even  on  the  leaft  rej9ec« 
tiom     Cupid   the  fon  of   Venus  ;    the   Mufes  the 
daughters  of  Memory  ;  Prometrbus,  the  wife  brother, 
and  Epimetheus  the  foolifh  ;  Hycibia  or  the  goodefi 
of  health  defcended  from  ^^culapius  or  the  god  of 
phyfic :  Who  fees  not,  in  thefe,  and  in  many  other  tn« 
ftances,  the  plain  traces  of  allegory  ?    When  a  god  it 
fuppofed  to  prefide  over  any  paffion,  event,  or  fyftem  of 
adions,  it  is  almoft  unavoidable  to  give  him  a  gepeilogy, 
attributes,  and  adventures,  fuitable  to  his  fuppofed  powers' 
and  influence  ;  and  to  carry  on  that  fimilitude  and  com-* 
parifon,  which  is  naturally  fo  agreeable  to  the  mind  of 
man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfect,  we  ought  not  to 
expeS  as  the  productions  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  i 
there  being  no  work  of  genius,  that  requires  a  nicer 
hand,  or  has  been  more  rarely  executed  with  fuccefs;* 
That  F/ar  and  Terror  are  the  fons  of  Mars  is  juft ;  but 
why  by  Venus  •  ?  That  Harmony  is  the  daughter  of 
Venus  is  regular  i  but  why  by  Mars  t '  That  Sleep  is 
the  brother  of  Death  is  fuitable ;  but  why  defcribe  him  as 
enamoured  of  one  of  the  Graces  %  i  And  fince  thean-* 
cient  mythologies  fall  into  miftakes  fo  grofs  and  palpable, 
we  have  no  reafon  furely  to  expeft  fuch  refined  and  long^ 

*  HisioD.  Tbeog.  I.  935. 

f  Id,  ibid,  8c  Ptor.  in  fUa  Psior,  %  Ilias.  x>.  2674' 

fpua 
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Ipun  allegorlea,  as  (omc  have  end^vouced  to  deduce  £roat 
their  fiAioos. 

Lucretius  was  plainly  feduced  by  the  ftrong  appev* 
Mice  of  allegory,  which,  is-  obfervaUe  in  the  pagaa  fie* 
lions.  He  fir  ft  addreflibs  hinifelf  to  V  emus  s^  to  th^ 
generating  power,  which  aniinates,  reoeffs  and  beautifiea 
the  univerfc:  But  is  foon  betrayed  by  the  mythology 
into  incoberencies,  while  he  prays  to  that  allegorical 
peilbnage  to  appeafe  the  farm  6f  her  lover  Mars  :  Ao 
idea  not  drawn  from  aUeg^y,  hut  from  the  popular  re^-^ 
ligion,  and  which  LocRfitius,  as  an  Epicumahs 
eouU  not  confiftently  admit  of. 

The  deities  of  tke  vulgar  ar«  fo  little  fuperior  to  bu<* 
man  creatures,  that,  where  men  are  ^SkQed  with  ftcong 
ientiments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  for  any  hero  or 
public  benefadlor,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  tbaii  cq 
convert  him  into  a  god*  and  fill  the  heavens,  after  this 
inanner,  with  continual  recruits  from  among  mankind* 
Moft  of  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  wcM'ld  are  fuppo&d 
to  have  once  been  men,^  and  to  have  been  beholden  for 
their  apoibeofis  to  the  admiration  and  affedion  of  the 
people.  The  real  biftory  pf  their  ad veoturest  corrupted 
by  tradition,  and  elevated  by  the  maryellQusy  became  a 
plentiful  fource  of  fable ;  efpecially  in  pafling  through  the 
bands  of  poets^  aUegoriils,  and  priefts,  who  fucoeffivfly 
improved  upon  the  wonder  and  aftoni(hq;ient  of  the  igpo- 
rant  multitude. 

Painters  too  and  Icidptors  came  in  for  their  ihare  of 
profit  in  the  facred  myfteries  3  and  furnifliing  gipfi  vrtth 
(enfible  reprefentations  of  their  divinities,  whom  they 
cloathed  in  human  figures,  gave  great  encreafe  tQ  the 
public  devotion,  and  determined  its  objed.  It  was  pro- 
bably for  want  of  thefe  arts  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages, 
that  men  deified  plants,  animals,  and  even  brute,  unor- 
ganised 
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gantstd  imlter ;  and  rather  dian  be  wUhout  a  fenAbl^ 
objed  ct  worfliip,  affixed  divijiity  to  fuch  ungMnly  forms* 
Could  any  ftatiiary  of  Syria,  ia  early  times,  have  formed 
a  jttft'figiareof  Apollo,  the  conic  (lone,  Hbliqoaba* 
Lua,  had  Aever  become  the  objeA  of  fuch  profound  ado>* 
ration,  and  been  received  as  a  lepfefentation  of  the  (btar 
deity  ♦• 

Stilpo  waa  banifhed  by  the  council  of  Arropagus, 
for  afSirming  that  the  Minerva  in  the  ciudel  was  ncr 
divinity ;  but  the  workmanlhip  of  Phidias,  the  fcnlp« 
tor  f  •  What  degree  of  reafon  moft  we  expe£k  in  the  reit« 
giotts  belief  of  the  vulgar  in  other  nations ;  when  Athi« 
xiAWS  and  ARROPAOiTse  could  entertain  fiicb  grob 
conceptions  ? 

Thefe  then  are  the  general  principles  of  polytheifiny 
founded  in  human  nature^  and  little  or  nothing  dependent 
on  caprice  and  accident.  As  the  cat/fes,  which  beftow 
happinefs  or  mifery,  are,  in  general,  very  little  known 
and  very  uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endeavours  to 
attain  a  determinate  idea  of  them ;  and  finds  no  better 
expedient  than  to  reprefent  them  as  intelligent,  volun- 
tary agents,  like  ourfelves ; .  only  fomewhat  fuperior  in 
power  aiad  wifdom.  The  limited  influence  of  -  thefe 
agents,  and  their  great  proximity  to  human  weakneft, 
introduce  the  various  dtftribution  and  divifion  of  their 
anthority  j  and  thereby  give  rife  to  allegory.  The  fame 
principles  naturally  deify  mortals,  fuperior  in  power* 
coura^  or  underftanding^  and  produce  hero- worfliip  | 
together  widi  fabulous  biftory  and  mythological  tradition^ 

*  Heiodian.  lib.  V.  JvpiivxR  Ammon  ii  reprefented  hy  CvRTXi/fe 
u  ft  deity  bf  ths  fame  kind,  lib.  tr.  cap.  7*  The  Arabians  and  Pbrsi* 
vuHTiAtis  adored  alfo  fliapeldfs  oaformed  f^ooes  u  tbeir  deity.  AtNos« 
lib.  ?i.    So  much  did  their  folly  exceed  that  of  the  Eo  vr  tzak3« 

t  D1O0.  Lasrt.  lib.  il. 

in 
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in  all  its  wild  and  unaccountaMe  forms.  And  as  tn  'm* 
vifible  fpiricual  irttelligcnee  h  an  ohjcSt  too  refined  fof 
Vulgar  appr^benfton,  men  naturally  affix  it  to  fome  fen^ 
fible  reprefentacion ;  fuch  as  either  the  more  confpicuout 
parts  of  nature^  or  tht  Aatucs,  images,  and  piduresy 
which  a  more  refined. age  forms  of  its  divinities. 

Almoft  all  idolaters^  of  whatever  age  or  country,  eon-^ 
cttr  in  thefe  general  principles  and  conceptions;  and 
cvcn'the  particular  cbaraders  and  provinces,  which  they 
affign  to  their  deities,  are  not  extremely  different  *« 
The  Grbek  and  Romah  travellers  and  conquerors, 
without  much  difficulty,  found  their  own  deities  every 
where;  and  (aid.  This  is  Mercvry,  that  Vrnvs) 
this  Mars,  that  Neptune  ;  by  whatever  title  the 
ftrange  gods  might  be  denomiated.  The  goddeft  Her- 
THA  of  our  Saxon  anteftors  feems  to  be  no  other,  ac^ 
cording  to  Tacitus  tt  than  the  Atatir  Tdlns  of  tbc 
Romans  ;  and  his  conjedurc  was  evidently  juft. 

r 

SiSCT.  V r.    Origin  of  The'ifm  from  PofyibetJm4, 

The  do£lrliie  of  one  fupreme  deity,  the  auch<>r  af  Hi^ 
ture,  is  very  ancient^  has  fpread  itfelf  over  great  and 
populous  nations,  and  among  them  has  been  embraced 
by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men :  But  whoever  thinks 
chat  it  has  owed  its  fuccefs  to  the  prevalent  force  of  thofe 
invincible  reafons,  on  which  it  is  undoubtedly  founded, 
would  (how  bimfelf  little  acquainted  with  the  ignorance 
and  ftupidityof  the  people,  and  their  incurable  prgudkcs 
in  favour  of  their  particular  fupcrftitions.  Even  at  tlus 
day,  and  in  Europe,  aflcany  of  the  vulgar,  why  he  be* 
lievcs  in  an  omnipotent  creator  of  the  world ;   he  will 

•  SeeCjUAtefthe  relistos^ftbeOAUis  Dc  bell« GallirOf  lib.  iL 
f  DeflMrtbMGtiii. 

never 
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never  mention  the  beauty  of  iiiial  caufes^  of  which  he  li 
wholly  ignorant :  He  will  lidt  hold  out  hii  hand,  and 
bid  you  cojitenjpltfte  thil  fuppIeneHs  ahd  Vafiety  of  joints 
in  his  fingers,  their  bending  all  one  way,  the  countcr- 
poife  which  they  receive  from  the  thumb,  Che  foftneft  an<f 
fleihy  parts  cf  the  irifide  of  his  hand^  with  all  tht  other 
circumftances^  which  Tender  that  oiember  fit  fdr  the  ufe, 
€0  which  it  ^iras  deflindd.  ITo  thefe  he  has  beeh  loiig 
ftccuftomed  3  aiid  he  beholdi  them  with  liftleflhefi  and 
unconcern.  He  will  tell  yoo  of  the  fuddeh  aftd  unex- 
peded  death  df  fuch  a  cme  t  The  ficll  and  bf  uife  of  fucb 
Another :  The  excetivc  drought  6f  this  feafdii :  TM 
cold  and  rainl  df  another.  Thefe  he  aferibes  to  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  providence :  And  fiich  events,  as^ 
with  good  fe&foneri,  lire  the  chief  dlfflcidties  in  admit- 
ting  a  fuprdnde  intelligence,  are  with  him  the  fole  argu- 
tnents  for  it. 

Many  theifts^  even  the  moft  zealous  and  rdiiicd,  have 
denied  a  particular  providence,  and  hate  afTerted,  that' 
the  Sovereign  mind  or  firft  priiiciple  of  all  things,'  havingf 
fixed  general  laws,  by  which  hatuf^  is  governed,  gives 
free  and  iinlnterrupted  oourfe  fo  thefe  Istws,  and  ditturb^ 
not,  at  every  turn,  tlie  fetttti  ordef  of  etenti  hy  parti- 
cular vdlitiohs.  Ftdmthe  beatitifulco/tfnexioii,  fay  they,* 
and  rigid  obfervance  of  eftabliflred  rules,  We  draw  the 
chief  argument  for  thetfm  ;  and  from  the  fa:iAe  principles 
are  enabled  to  anfwer  the  principal  objefliions  agaihfi  it. 
But  fo  little  is  thid  t^nderftood  by  the  generafity  of  Aian^^ 
Icind,  that,  wherever  thty  obfetve  any  one  to  afcribe  al/ 
events  to  Ifattiral  caufes^  amd  to  re'mdve  the  particular 
interpofition  of  a  dehy,  tbey  are  apt  to  fufpeft  him  of  the 
grofleft  infi<lcUty.  A  UttU  pbilofophfy  {tfi  Utt  Bacok, 
fnaiei  nun  atheiftt :  A  great  did  rnmcila  ibim  U  rtligitn* 
For  men,  being  taught^  by  fuperfiitxous  prejudiced,  to^ 

Yoh.  II.  F  f  lay 
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]ay  the  ftrefs  on  a  wrong  place  ;  when  that  fails  them, 
and  they  difcover,  by  a  little  refledion,  that  the  courCe 
of  nature  is  regular  and  uniform,  their  whole  faith  totters, 
and  falls  to  ruin.  But  being  taught,  by  more  refledion* 
that  this  very  regularity  and  uniformity  is  the  ftrongell 
proof  of  defign  and  of  a  fupreme  intelligence,  they  return 
to  that  belief,  which  they  had  deferted ;  and  they  are 
now  able  to  eftablifh  it  on  a  firmer  and  more  durable 
foundation. 

Convulfions  in  nature,  diforders,  prodigies,  miracles, 
though  the  mod  oppofite  to  the  plan  of  a  wife  fuperm* 
tendcnt,  imprefs  mankind  with  the  ftrongeft  fentiments 
of  religion  -,  the  caufes  of  events  feeming  then  the  moft 
unknown  and  unaccountable.  Madnefs,  fury,  rage,  and 
an  inflamed  imagination,  though  they  fink  men  ncareft 
to  the  level  of  beads,  are,  for  a  like  reafon,  often  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  only  dilpoiitions,  in  which  we  can  have 
any  immediate  communication  with  the  Deity. 

Wc  niay  conclude^  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that, 
fince  tli'e  vulgar,  in  nations,  which  have  embraced  the 
dodlrine  of  theifm,  ftill  build  it  upon  irrational  and  fuper- 
llitiou^  principles,  they  are  n;ever  led  into  that  opinion 
by  any  procefs  of  argument,  but  by  a  certain  train  of 
thinking,  more  fuitable  to  their  genius  and  capacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  chat 
though  men  admit  the  exigence  of  feveral  limited  deities, 
yet  is  there  fome  one  God,  whom,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, they  make  the  objedl  of  their  worfhip  and  adoration. 
They  may  cither  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  diftribution  of 
power  and  territory  among  the  gods,*  their  nation  was 
fubjefted  to  the  j.urifdi£lion  of  that  particular  deity ;  or 
reducing  heavenly  obj^dls  to  the  model  of  things  below, 
they  may  reprefcnr  one  god  as  the  prince  or  fupreme  ma- 
giftraie  of  the  reft,  who,  though  of  the  fame  nature, 
I  tvles 
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rules  them  with  an  authority,  like  that  which  an  earthly 
iovereign  cxercifes  over  his  fubjefts  and  vaflals.     Whe- 
ther this  god,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  their  peculiar 
patron,  or  as  the  general  fovereign  of  heaven,   his  vo-  ^ 
taries  will  endeavour,    by  tv^ry  art,  to  iniinuate  thcm- 
felves  into. his  favour^  and  fuppofing  him  to  be  pleafed, 
like  themfelves,    with  praife  and   flattery,    there  is  no 
eulogy  or  exaggeration,  tivhich  will  be  fpared  in  their  ad« 
drefles  to  him.     In  proportion  as  men's  fears  or  diftrefles 
become  more  urgent,  they  ftill  invent  new  ftratns  of  adu- 
lation i  and  even  he  who  outdoes  his  predecefTor  in  fwel- 
ling  up  the  titles  of  his  divinity,  is  fure  to  be  outdone  by 
his  fucceflbr  in  newer  and  more  pompous  epithets  of 
praife.     Thus  they  proceed ;   till  at  laft  they  arrive  at 
infinity  itfelf,  beyond  which  there  is  no  farther  progrcfs : 
And  it  is  Well,  if,  inflriving  to  get  farther,  and  to  repre- 
fent  a  magnificent  fimplicity,  they  run  not  into  inexpli- 
cable myflery,  and  deflroy  the  intelligent  nature  of  their 
deity,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worihip  or  adoration 
can  be  founded.     While  they  confine  themfelves  to  the 
notion  of  a  perfetSt  being,  the  creator  of  the  world,  they 
coincide,  by  chance,  with  the  principles  of  reafon  and 
true  philofophy ;  though  they  are  guided  to  that  notion, 
not  by  reafon,  of  which  they  are  in  a  great  meafure  in* 
capable,  but  by  the  adulation  and  fears  of  the  mod  vulgar 
fuperftition. 

We  often  find,  amongfl  barbarous^  nations,  and  even 
fometimcs  amongft  civilized,  that,  when  every  flrain  of 
flattery  has  been  cxhaufted  towards  arbitrary  princes, 
when  every  human  quality  has  been  applaude4  to  the  ut* 
moft ;  their  fcrvile  courtiers  reprefent  them,  at  laft,  as 
real  divinities,  and  point  them  out  to  the  people  as  ob- 
jedls  of  adoration.  How  much  more  natural,  therefore, 
is  it,  that  a  limited  deity,  who  at  firft  is  fuppofed  only 

F  f  a  the 
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the  immediate  author  of  the  particular  goods  and  ills  m 
life,  Ihould  in  the  end  be  reprefcnted  as  fovereign  maker 
and  modifier  of  the  univerfe  ? 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  fupreme  deity  is  already 
eftablilhed ;  though  it  ought  naturally  to  leflen  every 
other  worihip*  and  abafe  every  objed  of  reverence,  yet 
if  a  nation  has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  fubordinate 
tutelar  divinity,  faint,  or  angel ;  their  addrefles  to  that 
being  gradually  rife  upon  them,  and  encroach  on  the 
adoration  due  to  their  fupreme  deity.  The  Virgin  Marj^ 
ere  checked  by  the  reformation,  had  proceeded,  from  be- 
ing merely  a  good  woman,  to  ufurp  many  attributes  of 
the  Almighty :  God  and  St.  Nicholas  go  hand  in  hand, 
>n  all  the  prayers  and  petitions  of  the  Muscovites. 

Thus  the  deity,  who,  from  love,  converted  himfelf 
into  a  bull,  in-order  to  carry  off  Euro? a;  and  who, 
from  ambition,  dethroned  his  father,  Satu&k,  became 
theOpTiMUS  Maximus  of  the  heathens.  Thus,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  became  the 
fupreme  deity  or  Jehovah  of  the  Jews, 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, have  ever  been  very  unhappy  in  their  doctrine,  even 
though  political  reafons  have  kept  the  Romish  church 
from  condemning  it.  The  Cordeliers  have  run  away 
with  all  the  popularity.  But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
we  learn  from  Boulainvillibrs  *,  an  Italian  &r- 
delter  maintained,  that,  during  the  three  days,  when 
Christ  was  interred,  the  hypoftatic  union  was  diflblved, 
and  that  bis  human  nature  was  not  a  proper  objed  of 
adoration,  during  that  period.  Without  the  art  of  divi- 
nation, one  might  foretel,  that  fo  grofs  and  impous  a 
blafphemy  would  not  fail  to  be  anathematized  by  the 

people. 
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people.  It  was  tb«  occafion  of  great  infults  on  the  part 
of  the  Jacobins  }  who  now  got  foftie  recompence  for 
their  misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the  immaculate  con- 
ception. 

Rather  than  relinquifh  this  propenfity  to  adulation,  re- 
ligionifts,  in  all  ages^  have  involved  themfelves  in  the 
greateft  abfurdities  and  contradictions. 

Homer,  in  one  paflfage,  calls  Oceanus  and  Tethys 
the  original  parents  of  all  things,  conformably  to  the  . 
eftabli(hed  mythology  and  tradition  of  the  Greeks  : 
Yet,  in  other  paflages,  he  could  not  forbear  compliment- 
ing  Jupiter,  the  reigning  deity,  with  that  magnificent 
appellation  ^  and  accordingly  denominates  him  the  father 
of  gods  smd  men.  He  forgets,  that  every  temple,  every 
fircet  was  full  of  the  anceflors,  uncles,  brothers,  and 
fitters  of  this  Jupiter  ;  who  was  in  reality  nothing  but 
an  upftart  parricide  and  ufurper.  A  like  contradidion  is 
obfervable  in  Hesiod  ;  and  is  fo  much  the  lefs  excufable, 
as  his  profefled  intention  was  to  deliver  a  true  genealogy 
of  the  gods* 

Were  tbere  a  religion  (and  we  may  fufpefl  Mahome- 
tanifmofthislnconfiftence)  which  fometimes  painted  the 
Deity  in  the  moft  fublime  colours,  as  the  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  fometimes  degraded  him  nearly  to  a 
level  with  human  creatures  in  his  powers  and  faculties  j 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  afcribed  to  him  fuitable  infir* 
mities,  paffions,  and  partialities,  of  the  moral  kind : 
That  religion,  after  it  was  extind,  would  alfo  be  cited 
as  an  inibmce  of  thofe  contradidions,  which  arife  from 
the  grofs,  vulgar,  natural  conceptions  of  mankind,  op- 
pofed  to  their  continual  propenfity  towards  flattery  and 
^^^ggeration.  Nothing  indeed  would  prove  more  flrongly 
the  divine  origin  of  any  religion,  than  to  find  (and  hap- 

F  f  3  pily 
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p'lly  this  is  the  cafe  with  Chriflianity]  that  it  is  free  froai 

•  -  • 

a  contradiclion^  To  incident  to  human  nature. 


Sect.  VII.  Confrmqtion  of  this  Doilrine. 

It  appears  certain,  that,  though  the  original  notions  of 
the  vulgar  reprefcnt  the  Divinity  as  a  limited  being,  and 
confidcr  him  only  as  the  particular  caufe  of  health  or 
fidcnefs ;  plenty 'or  want;  profperity  or  adverfity;  y^t 
when  more  magnificent  ideas,  are  urged  upon  them,  they 
cflcem  it  dangerous  to  refufe  their  aflent.  Will  you  fay, 
that  your  deity  is  finite  and  bounded  in  his  perfections; 
may  be  overcome  by  a  greater  force ;  is  fubje£t  to  hu- 
man paffions,  pains,  and  infirmities  \  has  a  beginning, 
and  may  have  an  end  ?  This  they  dare  not  affirm  ;  but 
thinking  it  fafcft  to  complywith  the  higher  encomiums, 
they  endeavour,  by  an  aSefled  ravifiiment  and  devotion, 
to  ingratiate  thcmrdves  with  him.  As  a  confirmation  of 
this,  we  may  obfervc,  that  the  aflent  of  the  vulgar  is,  in 
this  cafe,  merely  verbal,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of 
conceiving  thofe  fublime  qualities,'  which  they  feemingly 
attribute  to  the  Deity.  Their  real  idea  of  him,  notwith- 
ilanding  their  pompous  language,  is  ftill  as  poor  and  fri- 
volous as  ever. 

That  original  intelligence,  fay  the  Maciaj^s,  who 
is  the  firft  principle  of  all  things,  difcovers  himielf //i7/7Zf* 
diately  to  the  mind  and  unJei (landing  alone  j  but  has 
placed  the  fun  as  his  image  in  the  vifible  univerfe ;  and 
when  thrtt  bright  luminary  diffufcs  its  beams  over  the 
eaith  and  the  firmament,  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  the  glory, 
which  refides  in  the  higher  heavens.  If  you  would  efcape 
the  difpleafure  of  this  divine  being,  you  muft  be  careful 
never  to  fet  your  bare  foot  upon  the  ground,  nor  fpit  into 
a  fire,  nor  throw  any  water  upon  it,  even  though  it  were 

con  fu  mix?  2 
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confuming  a  whole  city  *.  Who  can  exprefs  the  per- 
fedions  of  the  Almighty  ?  fay  the  Mahometans.  Even 
the  nobleft  of  his  works,  if  compared  to  him,  are  but 
duft  and  rubbi{h.  How  much  more  mud  human  concep* 
tjon  fall  (hort  of  his  infinicevperfediohs  ?  His  fmile  and 
favour  renders  men  for  ever  happy  ;  and  to  obtain  it  for 
your  children,  the  beft  method  is  to  cut  off  from  them, 
while  infants,  a  little  bit  of  (kin,  about  half  the  breadth 
of  a  farthing.  Take  two  bits  of  cloth  t>  fay  the  Roman 
catholicsy  s^out  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  (quare,  join 
them  by  the  corners  with  two  firings  or  pieces  of  tape 
about  fixteen  inches  long,  throw  this  over  your  head, 
and  make  one  of  the  bits  of  cloth  lie  upon  your  breaft, 
and  the  other  upon  your  back,  keeping  them  next  your 
(kin  :  There  is  not  a  better  fecret  for  recommending 
yourfelf  to  that  infinite  Being,  who  exiflis  from  eternity 
to  eternity. 

The  Getes,  commonly  called  immortal,  from  their 
fteady  belief  of  the  fours  immortality,  were  genuine 
theifts  and  unitarians.  They  affirmed  Zamolxis,  their 
deity,  to  be  the  only  true  god  ;  and  aflerted  the  worftiip 
of  all  other  nations  to  be  addrefTed  to  mere  fidiions  and 
chimeras.  But  were  their  religious  principles  any  more 
refined,  on  account  of  thefe  magnificent  pretentions  ? 
Every  fifth  year  they  facrificed  a  human  viflim,  whom 
they  fent  as  a  mefltngcr  to  their  deity,  in  order  to  in- 
form him  of  their  wants  and  necefTities.  And  when  it 
thundered,  they  were  fo  provoked,  that,  in  order  to  re- 
furn  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at  him,  and  de- 
clined not  the  combat  as  unequal.  Such  at  leaft  is  the 
account,  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  theifm  of  the 
immortal  Getes  J. 

•  Hyde  dc  Rclig.  veterum  Pxrsarum« 

f  Calkd  (he  Scapuljiirc.  |  Lib.  iv, 
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Sect.  VIII.    Flux  (xnd  reflux  of  polytheifm  and  tbeifa^» 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  principles  of  rdigton  have  a 

kind  of  flux  and  reflu^:  ip  the  bumaQ  mind,  and  that  mea 

have  a  i|atiin|l  tendeqcy  to  rife  from  idolatry  to  thetfm, 

and  to  fink  again  from  tbeifm  into  idolatry.   The  yutgar, 

that  is,  inde^dy  all  mankind,  a  few  axcepted,  b^qg-  ig-^ 

siorant  and  uninftruAed,  never  elevate  their  cootcmpla-' 

tion  to  the  heavens,  or  penetrate  by  their  difquifitioos 

into  the  fecret  ftrufiure  of  vegetable  or  afiimal  bodies  s 

fo  as  tp  difcpvcr  a  fupreme  i|iind  or  original  providence^ 

lurtiich  beflowf^d  order  pn  every  parf  of  nature.     They 

ponfider  thefe  admirable  works  in  a  inore  confined  and 

fMAi  view  ;  and  finfling  their  own  happincG  and  miferjr 

to  depend  pn  tl^e  (ecret  influence  and  unforefeen  concur? 

irence  of  external  objeds,  they  regard,  with  perpetual 

attention,  the  unkn^vn  cTtufas^  which 'govern  all  thefe  i^a* 

fural  events,  and  diftribute  pleafure  and  pain,  good  and 

lU,  by  their  powerful,  but  filent,  operation.    The  on* 

known  caufrs  are  ilill  appealed  fto  on  every  emergence } 

and  in  this  general  appearance  or  confufed  image,  are 

the  perpetual  objeds  of  hiiman  hopes  snd  fears,  wtl^ies 

and  apprehcnfions.     By  degrees,  the  a£>ive  imaginatioa 

of  men,  uneafy  in  this  abftraA  conception  of  obje6b, 

about  which  it  is  incefikntly  epaplpyed,  begins  to  render 

them  more  particular^  and  to  clothe  them  in  fliapes  mose 

filiti^l^le  to  its  patural  cpn^prehenGon.   It  reprefents  tbem 

to  be  fenfiblet  intel)igent  beings,  like  mankind  ;  aduated 

)>y  love  ai^  )iatre^,  and  flexible  by  gifts  and  entreaties^ 

by  prayers  and  facriiiceaw    Hence  the  prigtn  of  re|igioo : 

And  hence  the  origin  of  idolatry  or  polytheifm. 

Ilut  the  ianie  anxious  concern  for  happinefs,  which 
begets  the  idea  of  thefe  invifible,  intelligent  powers,  al- 
Ipwf  not  ipankind  to  remain  long  in  the  firft  fimple  con? 
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jcepcioo  of  them  ;  as  powerfal,  but  limited  beings ;  tmC* 
tera  of  human  fate,  but  flaves  to  deftiny  and  the  courfe 
of  nature.    Men's  exaggerated  praifes  and  compliments 
fiill  fwell  their  idea  upon  them  $  and  elevating  their  deities 
to  the  umrfl  bounds  of  perfefiion,  ae  laft  beget  die  at* 
tribttlu  of  tisitjr  iiid  infinity,  fimpUcity  and  fpirituality. 
^uch  refined  ideas^  briag  Ibmewbat  difproporttoned  to 
yolgar  oo^prebenfion,  remain  not  long  in  their  original 
|Mirity  I  but  require  to  be  fupported  by  the  notion  of  in- 
ferior mediators  or  fubordinate  agents,  which  interpofe 
between  mankind  and  their  fupreme  deity.    Thefe  demi« 
gods  or  middle  beings,  partaicing  more  of  human  nature, 
and  being  more  familiar  to  us,  become  the  chief  6bje(Sls 
of  devotion,  aod  gradually  recal  that  idolatry,  which  had 
)>een  formerly  benifbed  by  the  ardent  prayers  and  pane- 
gyrics  of  timorous  and  indigent  mortals.    But  as  theie 
idolatrous  religions  fall  every  day  into  grofler  and  more 
vulgar  conceptions,  they  at  laft  deftroy  themfelves,  and, 
by  the  vile  reprefenutions,   which  they  form  of  their 
deities,  make  the  tide  turn  again  towards  theifm.    But 
fo  great  ia  the  propenfity,  in  this  alternate  revolution  of 
human  fentiments,  to  return  back  to  idolatry,  that  the 
ptmoft  precaution  is  not  able  effedually  to  prevent  it. 
And  of  this,  fome  theifls,  particularly  the  j£ws  and 
MAHOMETAifs,  have  been  fenfible;  as  appears  by  their 
'  banilhing  all  the  arts  of  ftatuary  and  painting,  and  not 
allowing  the  reprefentations,  even  of  human  figures,  to 
be  taken  by  marble  or  colours ;  left  (he  cpmmon  infir? 
mi|ty  pf  ipankind  (hould  thence  produce  idolatry.     The 
f<6eble  apprebenfions  of  men  cannot  be  fatisfied  with  con- 
ceiving their  deity  as  a  pure  fpirit  and  perfed  intelligence  j 
and  yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  from  imputing 
to  him  the  leaft  (hadoW  of  limitation  and  imperfeftioiu 
^hcy  fluAuate  between  thefe  oppofite  fentiments.    The 

3  fame 
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fame  infirmity  ftill  drags  ihtth  downwards,  from  an  om- 
nipotent and  fpi ritual  deity,  to  a  limited  and  corporeal 
one,  and  from  a  corporeal  and  limited  deity  to  a  ftatue  or 
vifible  reprcfentation.  The  fame  endeavour  at  elevation 
ftill  pufbes  them  upwards,  from  the  ftatue  or  piaterial 
^  image  to  the  invifible  power;  and  from  the  inviftble 
power  to  an  infinitely  perfe&deity,  thecreatdr  and  fove- 
leign  of  the  univerfe. 


^ECT.  IX,    Compart  fin  of  thefe  Religions,  with  regard  i9 

Per/ecutiou  and  ToUratiofi. 

Pol)  theifm  or  idolatrous  worfliip,  being  founded  en- 
tirely in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  grrat  inconve- 
nience, that  any  practice  or  opinion,  however  barbarous 
or  corrupted,  may  be  authorized  by  it ;  and  full  fcope  i$ 
left  for  knavery  to  impofc  on  credulity,  till  morals  and 
humanity  be  expelled  t\ie  religious  fyftems  of  mankind. 
At  the  fame  time,  idolatry  is  attended  with  this  evident 
advantage,  that,  by  limiting  the  powers  and  fun£^ions  of 
its  deities,  it  naturally  admits  the  gods  of  other  fedls  and 
nations  to  a  fliare  of  divinity,  and  renders  all  the  vari- 
ous deities,  as  well  as  rites,  ceremonies,  or  traditions, 
compatible  with  each  other  ••  Thcifm  is  oppofite  both 
in  its  advantages  and  di  fad  vantages.  As  that  fyftem  fup- 
pofcs  one  fole  deity,  the  perfedtion  of  reafon  and  good- 
nefs,  it  ihould,  if  juftly  profecuted,  banifli  every  thing 
frivolous,  unreafonable,  or  inhuman  from  religious  wor- 
fhip,  and  fet  before  men  the  moft  illuftrious  example,  as 
well  as  the  moft  commanding  motives,  of  juftice  and  be- 
nevolence. Thefe  mighty  advantages  are  not  indeed 
over-balanced,  (for  that  is  not  pof&ble)   but  fomewhat 

f  See  NOTE  [AAA]. 

diminiihed> 
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diminifbed,  by  inconveniencies,  which  arife  from  the 
vices  and  prejudices  of  mankind.  While  one  fole  object 
of  devotion  is  acknowledged,  the  worfbrp  of  other  deities 
fs  regarded  as  abfurd  and  impious.  Nay,  this  unity  of 
objedl  feems  naturally  to  require  the  unity  of  faith  and 
ceremonies,  and  furnifhes  defigning  men  with  a  pretence 
for  reprefenting  their  adverfaries  as  profane,  and  the  ob- 
jeAs  of  divine  as  well  as  human  vengeance.  For  as  each 
£q&  is  pofitive  that  its  own  faith  and  wor{hip  are  entirely 
acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  as  no  one  can  conceive,  that 
the  fame  being  (hould  be  pleafed  with  different  and  oppofite 
rites  and  principles  ;  thefeveral  ^tcks  fall  naturally  intoani- 
moGty,  and  mutually  difcharge  on  each  other  that  facred 
zeal  and  rancour,  the  mod:  furious  and  implacable  of  all 
human  paflions. 

The  tolerating  fpirit  of  idolaters,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  is:very  obvious  to  any  one,  who  is  the 
Icaft  converfant  in  the  wrinngs  of  hiftorians  or  travellers. 
When  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  aflced,  what  rites  or 
worfliip  was  moft  acceptable  to  the  gods  ?  Thofi?  which 
;ire  legally  cftablilhed  in  each  city,  replied  the  oracle  *. 
Even  priefts,  in  thofe  ages,  could,  it  fecms,  allow  fal- 
vation  to  thofe  of  a  diirtrcnt  communion.  The  Ro* 
MANS  commonly  adopted  the  gods  of  the  conquered 
people  i  and  never  difputcd  the  attributes  of  thofe  topical 
and  national  deities,  in  whofe  territories  they  refided. 
The  religious  wars  and  perfecutions  of  the  Egyptian 
idolaters  are  indeed  an  exception  to  tjbis  rule  \  but  are  ac- 
counted for  by  ancient  authors  from  reafons  fingular 
and  remarkable.  DifFerenc  fpecies  of  animals  were  the 
deities  of  the  different  fects  .among  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  the  deities  being  in  continual  war,  engaged  their  vo« 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  i^ 

tarie^ 
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taries  in  the  fame  contention.  The  worfliippers  of  dogs 
could  not  long  remain  in  peace  with  the  adorers  of  cats 
or  wolves  ^«  But  where  that  reafon  took  not  place,  the 
Egyptian  fuperftition  was  not  fo  incompatible  as  is 
commonly  imagined  ;  fince  we  learn  from  Herodotus  ft 
that  very  large  contributions  were  given  by  Amasis  to- 
wards rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

The  intolerance  of  almoft  all  religions,  which  have 
maintained  the  unity  of  God,  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
contrary  principle  of  polytheifts.  The  implacable  nar- 
row fpirit  of  the  Jews  is  well  known.  Mahometan- 
Ism  fet  out  with  ftill  more  bloody  principles ;  and  even 
to  this  day,  deals  out  damnation,  though  not  fire  and 
feggot,  to  all  other  feds.  And  if,  among  Christians, 
the  English  and  Dutch  have  embraced  the  principles 
of  toleration,  this  fingularity  has  proceeded  from  the 
fteady  reiblution  of  the  civil  magiftnite,  in  oppofuion  to 
the  continued  cfForts  of  priefts  and  bigots. 

The  difciples  of  Zoroaster  Ihut  the  doors  of  heaven 
againft  all  but  the  MAOiANst*  Nothing  could  more 
obftruA  the  progreb  of  the  Persian  conquefts,  than 
'  the  furious  zeal  of  that  nation  againft  the  temples  and 
images  of  the  Greeks.  And  after  the  ovenhrow  of 
thatempirct  we  find  Alexander,  as  a  polytbeift,  im^ 
mediately  re-eftablilbing  the  woribip  of  the  Babyloki- 
ANs,  which  their  former  princes,  as  monotheifts,  had 
carefully  abdifhed  J.  Even  the  blind  and  devoted  at- 
uchment  of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek  fuperftition 
hindered  not  but  he  himfetf  facrificed  according  to  the 
Babylonish  rites  and  ceremonies  §• 

f  PlQtBich.  de  Ifid.  it  Oliride»  f  Lib,  u.  fub  tiuK 

I  HydedeRelig.  vet.  Perfarum. 

H  ArcUfi.  de  Exped.  lib.  iU.    ^d.  lib.  vii,  ^  Id.  ibid. 

So 
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So  fociable  is  polytheifm,  that  the  utmoft  ficrcenjcfs 
and  antipathy,  which  it  meets  with  in  an  oppofite  reli« 
gion,  is  fcarcely  able  to  difguft  it,  and  keep  it  at  a  dlf- 
tance«  Augustus  praifed  extremely  the  referve  of  his 
grandbn,  Caius  Cjesar,  when  this  latter  prince,  paf- 
fing.by  Jerusalem,  deigned  not  to  facrifice  according 
to  the  Jewjsh  Uw.  But  for  what  leafon  did  Augus- 
tus (o  much  approve  of  this  condud  ?  Only,  becaufe 
that  religion  was  by  the  Pagans  efteenied  ignoble  and 
barbarous  *« 

I  may  venture  to  af&rm,  that  few  corruptions  of  ido* 
latry  and  polytheifm  are  more  pernicioixs  to  foctety  than 
this  corruption  of  theifm  ft  when  carried  to  the  utmoft 
height.  The  human  facrifices  of  the  CARTHAOiMiANSy 
Mexicans;  and  many  barbarous  nations  t,  fcarcely  ex* 
ceed  the  inquifition  and  perfecutions  of  Rous  and  Ma* 
DRiD.  For  befides,  that  the  eiFufion  of  blood  may  not 
be  fo  great  in  the  former  cafe  as  in  the  latter )  befidet 
this,  I  fay,  the  human  vidims,  being  chofen  by  lot,  o^ 
by  fome  extferior  figns,  affisd  not,  in  fo  confiderable  a 
degree^  the  reft  of  the  fociety.  Whereas  virtue,  know- 
ledge, love  of  liberty^  are  the  qualities,  which  call 
down  the  fetal  vengeance  of  inquifitors ;  and  when  ex- 
pelled, leave  the  fociety  in  the  moft  ihameful  ignorance, 
corruption)  and  bondage.  The  illegal  murder  of  one 
man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernicious  than  the  death  of  a 
tfaoufand  by  peftilence,  famine,  or  any  undiftinguiflung 
calamity. 

In  the  temple  df  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Rome,'  who* 
ever  murdered  the  prefent  prieft.  Wis  legally  entitled  to 
be  inftialled  his  fucceflbr  ||.-    A  very  fingular  inftitulion  I 


*  SvetOB.  in  viu  Aug.  c.  93.  f  Com^itftm  ftfimSm 

t  See  NOTE  [BBS]. 

I  StrabOy  lib.  t.    Sueton.  in  liti  Cil*} 

For, 
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For,  however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  common  fuper- 
fti(ions  often  are  to  the  laity,  they  ufually  turn  Co  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  the  holy  order. 


S£CT.  X,     fflth  regard  to  courage  or  ahafement^ 

From  the  comparifon  of  theifm  and  idolatry,  we  may 
form  fome  other  obfervations,  which  will  alfo  confirm  the 
vulgar  obfervation,  that  the  corruption  of  the  beft  things 
gives  rife  to  the  worft. 

^  Where  the  deity  is  reprefented  as  infinitely  fuperior  to 
mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  juft,  is  apt, 
when  joined  with  fuperftitious  terrors,  to  fink  the  human 
mind  into  the  loweft  fubmiffion  and  abafement,  and  to 
reprefent  the  monkifh  virtues  of  mortification,  penance, 
humility,  and  paifive  fuiFering,  as  the  only  qualities 
which  are  acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the  gods  are 
conceived  to  be  only  a  little  fuperior  to  mankind,  and  to 
have  been,  many  of  them,  advanced  from  that  inferior 
rank,  we  are  more  at  our  eafe  in  our  addrefles  to  them, 
and  may  even,  without  profancnefs,  afpire  fometimes  to 
a  rivaUhip  and  emulation  of  them4  Hence  adivity, 
ipirit,  courage,  magnanimity,  love  of  liberty^  and  all  the 
virtues  which  aggrandize  a  people. 

The  heroes  in  paganifm  correfpond  exadly  to  the 
faints  in  popery  and  holy  dervifes  in  Mahometanism. 
The  place  of  He&cules,  Theseus,  Hector,  Romu- 
lus, is  now  fupplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  An* 
THONY,  and  Benedict.  Inftcad  of  the  deftiu£lion  of 
ihonfterS)  the  fubduing  of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our 
native  country ;  whippings  and  failings,  cowardice  and 
humility,  abje3  fubmiilion  and  flavifh  obediefkce,  are 
become  the  nie«ij;is  of  obtaining  celcilial  honours  among 
'  mankind. 
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One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  His 
v^arlike  expeditions  was  his  rivallhip  of  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  whdm  he  juftly  pretended  to  have  excelled  *« 
Br  A  SID  AS,  that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after 
falling  in  battle,  had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Amphipolis,  whofe  defence  he  had  em- 
braced t*  And  in  general,  ^1  founders  of  ftatesand  co-. 
lonies  among  the  Greeks  were  raifed  to  this  inferior 
rank  of  divinity,  by  thofe  whofeaped  the  benefit  of  their 
labours. 

This  gave  rife  to  the  obfervation  of  Machiavel  t, 
that  the  doi^rines  of  the  Christian  religion  (meaning 
the  catholic  ;  for  he  knew  no  other)  which  recommend 
only  paffive  courage  and  fuffering,  had  fubdued  the  fpirit 
of  mankind,  and  had  fitted  them  for  flav^ry  and  fubjec- 
tion*  An  obfervation,  which  would  certainly  be  juft» 
were  there  not  many  other  circumftances  in  human  fo* 
ciety  which  controul  the  genius  and  character  of  a 
religion* 

Brasidas  feized  a  moufe,  and  being  bit  by  it,  let  it 
go.  There  is  nothing Jb  contemptible^  faid  he,  but  what  may 
befafey  if  it  has  but  courage  to  defend  itfelf\»  Bellar- 
MINE  patiently  and  humbly  allowed  the  fleas  and  other 
odious- vermm  to  prey  upan  him.  IVe  Jhall  have  heaven, 
faid  he,  to  reward  us  for  our  fufferings :  But  thefe  poor 
creatures  have  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent  life  §• 
Such  difference  is  there  between  the  maxims  of  a  Greek. 
hero  and  a  Catholic  faint. 

Sect.  XL     JFith  regard  to  nafon  or  absurdity. 

Here  is  another  obfervation  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and 
a  new  proof  that  the  corruption  of  the  befl  things  begets 

*  A  Han  paffiiDA  ^  Thucvd.  lib.  v.  \  Difcorfi,  lib.  n* 

I  i'Jut.  A|K)ph(h«  ^  Bj)U^  Artick  Bislaxmime^ 

Che 
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tl^e  worft.  If  we  examine^  without  prejudice,  the  an* 
cient  heathen  mytholc^f)  as  contained  in  the  poets,  we 
fliall  not  difcover  in  ft  any  fuch  inonftroos  aUiirdity,  as 
we  may  at  firft  be  apt  to  apprehend.  Where  is  the  diffi-- 
cuHy  in  conceiving,  that  the  fame  powers  or  principles, 
whatever  they  were,  which  fbrmed  this  vifiblc  world, 
men  and  animais,  product  alfe  a  fpedes  of  lolell^enC 
creatures,  of  more  refined  fuhRaoce  and  grralcr  autiio- 
ricy  than  the  reft  i  That  theie  creatures  may  be  offi- 
cious, revengeful,  paffionate,  vduptuous,  is  eafily  con- 
ceived ;'  nor  is  any  circnmftance  more^ap^  among  our- 
felves,  to  engender  fiicb  vices,  than  the  Itcence  of  ablb- 
lute  authority.  And  in  fliort,  the  whole  mythological 
fyftem  is  fo  natural^  that,  in  the  vail  variety  of  pfameta 
and  worlds,  contained  in  this  univerfe,  it  feems  more 
than  probable,  that,  fomewhere  or  other,  it  is  mH/ 
carried  into  execution. 

The  chief  objedion  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet^ 
is,  that  it  is  not  afcertained  by  any  juft  reafon  or  autho- 
rity. The  ancient  tradition,  infifted  on  by  heathen 
priefts  and  thtfologers,  is  but  a  weak  fonndatfcMii  and 
tranfmitted  alfo  fuch  a  number  of  contradifiory  reports, 
fupported,  all  of  them,  by  equal  authority,  Aat  it  be- 
came abfolutely  impoffible  to  fix  a  preference  amongff 
them.  A  few  volumes,  therefore,  moft  contain  all  the 
polemical  writings  of  pagan  priefts :  And  their  whole 
theology  muft  confift  more  of  traditional  ftories  and  iu^ 
perftitious  pra£lices  than  of  pbilofophical  argument  andl 
controverfy. 

But  where  theifm  forms  the  fundament^  principle  of 
any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  fo  conformable  tty 
found  reafon,  that  philc^plvy  is  apt  to  incorporate  itfelF 
with  fuch  a  fyftem  of  theology.  And  if  the  other  dog- 
mas of  that  fyftem  be  contaftoed  in  a  facred  book,  fucb 
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ks  the  Alcoran,  or  be  determined  by  any  vinble  autho* 
rityi  like  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  fpecolative  rea« 
loners  naturally  carry  on  their  aflent,   and  embrace  a 
theory,  which   has  been  inftilled  into  them   by  ^  their 
earlieft  education,  and  which  alfo  pofTefTrs  feme  degree  of 
confidence  and  uniformity.    But  as  thefe  appearances  are 
fure,   all  of  theiti,   to  prove  deceitful,  philofophy  will 
foon  find  herfelf  very  unequally  yoaked  with  her  neW 
afTociate ;   and  inftead  of  regulating  each  principle,  as 
they  advance  together,  (he  is  at  every  turn  perverted  to 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  fuperftition.     For  befides  the  un- 
avoidable incoherences,  which  muft  be  reconciled  and 
adjufied ;  one  may  fafely  affirm,  that  all  popular  theo- 
logy ^efpecially  the  fcholaflic,  hara  kind  of  appetite  for 
abfurdity  and  contradi£Uon.    If  that  theology  went  not 
beyond  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  her  dodrines  would 
appear  too  eafy  and  familiar.     Amazement  mufk  of  he- 
Ceflity  be  raifed  :    Myftery  afTeded  :  Darknefs  and  ob- 
fcurity  fought  after  :  And  a  foundation  of  merit  afforded 
to  the  devout  votaries,  who  defire  an  opportunity  of  fub- 
duing  their  rebellious  reafon,  by  the  belief  of  the  moft 
unintelligible  fophifms. 

Ecclefiaftical  hiftory  fufliciently  confirms  thefe  reflec- 
tions. When  a  controverfy  is  (tarted,  fome  people  al- 
-Ways  pretend  with  certainty  to  foretell  the  iflue.  Which- 
ever opinion,  fay  they,  is  moft  contrary  to  plain  fcnfe 
is  fure  to  prevail ;  even  where  the  general  intereft  of  the 
fyftem  requires  not  that  decifion.  Though  the  reproach 
of  herefy  may,  for  fome  time,  be  bandied  about  among 
the  difputants,  it  always  refts  at  laft  on  the  fide  of  rea- 
fon* Any  one,  it  is  pretended,  that  has  but  learning 
enough  of  this  kind  to  know  the  definition  of  Arian, 
Pelagian,  Erastian,  Socinian,  Sabellian,  Eu- 
TYCHiAN,  Nestorian,  Monothelite,  &c.   not  to 

VoLt  II.  6  g  mention 
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mention  Pii«T£STakt,  whofe  fate  is  yet  uncertain,  win 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  It  is  thus 
a  fyftem  becomes  more  abfurd  in  the  end,  merely  from 
its  b&ng  reafonable  and  philofophical  in  the  beginning. 

To  oppofe  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion  by  fuch 
feeble  maxims  as  thefe,  that  it  is  impoffible  far  the  fame 
thing  io  hi  and  net  to  hi^  that  thi  whole  is  greater  than  a 
partf  that  two  and  three  mate  five ;  is  pretending  to  ftop 
the  ocean  with  a  bull-rulh.  Will  you  fet  up  profane 
reafon  againft  facred  myftery  \  No  punifhment  is  great 
enoughs  for  your  impiety.  And  the  fame  fires,  which 
were  kindled  for  heretics,  will  ferve  alfo  for  the  deftruc* 
tion  of  philofophcrs. 

Sect.  XII.    It^tih  regard  to  Dottbt  or  Conviaion. 

We  meet  every  day  with  people  fo  fceptical  with  rcf« 
gard  to  hiftory,  that  they  ailert  it  impoffible  for  any  na- 
tion ever  to  believe  fuch  abfurd  principles  as  thofe  of 
Greek  and  Egyptian  paganifm ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  dogmatical  with  regard  to  religicfn,  that  they  think  the 
fame  abfurdities  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  communion. 
C AMBYSEs  entertained  like  prejudices ;   and  very  impi* 
oufly  ridiculed,  and  even  wounded,  APis,  tbe  great  god 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  appeared  to  his  profiane  fenfes 
nothing  but  a  large  fpotted  bulL    But  Herodotus  judi« 
cioufly  afcribes  this  fally  of  paffion  to  a  real  madnefs  or 
difbrderof  the  brain  i  Otherwife,  fays  the  hiilorian^  be 
never  would  have  openly  affronted  any  eftablKhed  wor- 
(hip.    For  on  that  head,  continues  he,  every  nation  are 
beft  fatrsfied  with  their  own^  and  think  they  have  the 
advantage  over  every  other  nation* 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  afe  a 
▼ery  learned  kdt  i  and  that  no  one  communion,  but  that 
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tof  the  cbttrch  of  Engl  and»  can  difpute  their  being  thb 
moft  learned  of  all  the  Chriftian  churches  :  Yet  Aver- 
koES)  the  famous  Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had  beard 
of  the  Egyptian  fuperftitions,  declares,  that,  of  all  re* 
ligioii0»  the  moft  abfurd  and  nonfenflcal  is  that,  whofc 
votaries  eat,  after  having  created,  their  deity. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  (here  is  no  tenet  in  all  pagan* 
ifm,  which  would  give  fo  fair  a  fcope  to  ridicule  as  this 
of  the  realprefena:  For  it  is  fo  abfurd,  that  it  eludes  the 
force  of  all  argument.  There  are  even  fome  pleafant 
ftories  of  that  kind,  which,  though  fomewhat  profane,  are 
commonly  told  by  the  Catholics  themfelves.  One  day^ 
a  prieft,  it  is  faid,  gave  inadvertently,  inftead  of  the 
iacrament,  a  counter,  which  had  by  accident  fallen 
among  the  holy  wafers.  The  communicant  waited  pa- 
tiently for  fome  time,  expelling  it  would  diflblve  on  his 
tongue :  But  finding  that  it  ftill  remained  entire,  he  tdok 
it  off.  1  wijb^  cried  he  to  the  prieft,  you  hceue  not  com'* 
mittii  fimi  miflah :  I  wijb  you  have  nit  given  me  God  the 
Father:  He  is  fo  bard  and  tough  there  is  no  /wallowing 
him* 

A  famous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovit£ 
fervice,  having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his 
Wounds,  brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk,  whom 
he  had  taken  prifoner.  Some  of  the  dodors  of  the  SoR- 
BONNE  (who  are  altogether  as  pofitive  as  the  de'rvifes  of 
Constantinople)  thinking  it  a  pity,  that  the  poor 
Turk  Ihould  be  damned  for  want  of  inftrudion,  foli* 
cited  Mustapha  very  hard  to  turn  Chriftian,  and  pro* 
mifed  him,  for  his  encouragement,  plenty  of  good  wine 
in  this  world,  and  paradife  in  the  next  Thefe  allure- 
nfltents  were  too  powerful  to  be  refifted  ;  and  therefore, 
having  been  well  inftru6led  and  catechized,  he  at  laft 
agreed  to  leceive  the  facraments  of  baptiim   and  the 

G  g  ^  Lord's 
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Lord's  fuppcr.  The  pricft,  however,  to  make 
thing  fure  and  folid,  ftill  continued  his  inftru^ons  s  and 
began  the  next  day  with  the  uiiial  queftion,  Hswmany  G^di 
en  tbiTi  ?  None  at  ally  replies  Bbneoict  ;  for  that  was 
bis  new  name-  Hsw  !  Nom  at  all !  cries  the  pricft.  7i 
bi  fure^  faid  the  honeft  profelyte.  Tou  bavi  tM  me  aU 
along  that  tbire  is  but  one  God :  Andyejlerda;^  I  eat  him. 

Such  are  the  dodrines  of  our  brethren  the  Catholics* 
But  to  thefe  doftrines  we  are  fo  accuftomed,  that  we 
never  wonder  at  them  :  Though,  in  a  future  age,  it  will 
probably  become  difficult  to  perfuade  feme  nations,  that 
any  human,  two-legged  creature  could  evtren»brace  fuch 
principles.  And  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one,  but  thefe  na- 
tions themfelves  (hall  have  fomething  full  as  abfurd  in 
their  own  creed,  to  which  they  will  give  a  moft  hnplicite 
and  moft  religious  aflent. 

1  lodged  once  at  Paris,  in  the  fame  A^/^/ with  an  em- 
baflador  from  Tunis,  who,  having  paffcd  fome  years  at 
London,  was  returning  home  that  way.    One  day  I 
obferved  his  Moorish  excellency  diverting  himfelf  un- 
der the  porch,  with  furveying  the  fplendid  equipages  that 
drove  along  ;  when  there  chanced  to  pafs  that  way  fome 
Capucin  friars,  who  had  never  fcen  a  Turk  j  as  he,  on 
his  part,  though  accuftomed  to  the  European  drtfles, 
had  never  feen  the  grotcfque  figure  of  a  Capucin  :  And 
there  is  no  expreffing  the  mutual  admiration,  with  which 
they  infpired  each  other.    Had  the  chaplain  of  the  cm- 
baffy  entered  into  a  difpute  with  thefe  Franciscans, 
their  reciprocal  iurprize  had  been  of  the  fame  nature. 
Thus  all  mankind  ftand  ftaring  at  one  another  5   and 
there  is  no  beating  it  into  their  heads,  that  the  turban  of 
the  African  Is  not  juft  as  good  or  as  bad  a  fafhion  as 
the  cowl  of  the  European.    He  is  a  very  bom/I  maioj 

faid 
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faid  the  the  prince  of  Sallee,  fpeaking  of  de  RuYTERf 
//  is  a  pity  he  wen  pt  Chrtftian. 

How  can  you  worihip  leeks  and  onions  ?  we  (hall 
fuppofe  a  S0R90NNIST  to  fay  to  a  prieft  of  Sais.  If  wt 
worfhip  them,  replies  the  latter  ;  at  leaft,  we  do  not,  at 
the  fame  time,  eat  them.  But  what  ftrange  objeds  of 
adoration  are  trats  and  monkies  ?  fays  the  learned  dedtoF« 
They  are  at  leaft  as  good  as  the  reliSs  or  rotten  bones  of 
martyrs,  anfwers  his  no  lefs  learned  antagonift.  Are 
you  not  mad,  infifts  the  Catholic,  to  cut  one  another's 
throat  about  the  preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a  cucumber  i 
Yes,  fays  the  pagan  ;  I  allow  it,  if  you  will  eonfefs,  that 
thofe  are  ft  ill  madder,  who  fight  about  the  preference 
among  volumes  of  fophiftry,  ten  thoufand  of  which  are 
not  equal  in  value  to  one  cabbage  or  cucumber  *•) 

Every  by-ftander  will  cafily  judge  (but  unfortunately 
the  by-ftanders  are  few)  that,  if  nothing  were  requifite 
to  eftablifl)  any  popular  fyftem,  but  expofing  the  abfur- 
ditics  of  other  fyftems,  every  votary  of  every  fuperfticion 
could  give  a  fufficient  reafon  for  his  blind  and  bigotted 
attachment  to  the  principles,  in  whicl>  he  has  been  edu- 
cated. But  without  fo  extenfive  a  knowledge,  on  which 
to  ground  this  afiurance,  (and  perhaps,  better  without  it) 
there  is  not  wanting  a  fufficient  ftockof  religious  zeal 
and  faith  among  mankind.  Diodorus  Siculus  f  gives 
a  remarkable  inftance  to  this  purpofe,  of  which  he  was 
himfelf  an  eye-witnefs.  While  Egypt  lay  under  the 
greateft  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  a  legionary  foldier 
having  inadvertently  been  guilty  of  the  facrilegiqus  im« 
piety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole  people  rofe  upon  him 
with  the  utmoft  fury  ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  priiiKre 
^ere  not  able  to  fave  him*    The  fenate  ^od  people  of 

^.  See  NOTE  [C  C  CJ.. 
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Rome,  I  am  perfuadcd,  would  not^  then*  have  been  fe 
delicate  with  regard  to  their  national  deities*  They  very 
frankly,  a  little  after  that  time,  voted  Augustus  a  place 
in  the  celeftial  manilons;  and  would  have  dethroned 
every  god  in  heaven,  for  his  fake,  had  he  feemed  to  de- 
fire  it.  Prefins  divus  habeUtur  Augustus,  txjz  Ho* 
JiACE.  That  is  a  very  important  point:  And  in  other 
nations  and  other  ages,  the  fame  circumftance  has  not 
been  deemed  altogether  indifferent  *• 

Notwithfianding  the  fandity  of  our  l^oly  idigion* 
fays  TuLLY  t»  no  cripie  is  more  common  with  us  than 
Ikcrilege :  But  was  it  ever  heard  of,  that  an  £gyptiai| 
violated  the  temple  of  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  crocodile  ? 
There  is  no  torture,  an  Egyptian  would  not  undergo^ 
fays  the  fame  author  in  another  place  |,  rather  than  in- 
jure an  ibis,  an  afpic,  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  croco^ilt:^ 
Thus  it  is  ftri&ly  true,  what  Dryden  obferveS) 

*'  Of  whatfoe'er  defcent  their  godhead  be, 
^'  Stock,  ftone,  or  other  homely  pedigreeg| 
*<  In  his  defence  his  fervants  are  as  bold, : 
^<  As  if  he  ha4  been  born  of  beaten  gold.'* 

Absalom  and  Achitophe^. 
Kay,  the  bafer  the  materials  are,  of  which  the  divinity.  i| 
compofed,  the  greater  devotion  is  he  likdy  to  excite  in 
the  breads  of  his  deluded  votaries.    They  exult  in  their 
ihame,  and  make  a  merit  with  their  deity,  in  braving 
for  his  fake,  all  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  bis  ene- 

«  When  LoviB  the  XlVth  took  oo  bimfdf  the  prote£tio|sof  tbejclbiu* 
College  of  Clbimont,  the  focietj  ordered  the  kin^*t  aimt  t9  be  put  up 
frer  the  gate,  and  took  dowo  the  crofs,  in  order  to  make  ^ay  for  it  \ 
Which  gave  ocetfion  to  the  following  epigram  i 

Suftttlit  hinc  Chrifti,  pofuitque  infignia  Regis  i 
Impia  gent,  allum  neftit  habere  Deam« 
f  Pe  a^t.  Dtor,  1.  U  %  Tuff.  Queft^  lib.  % 

mics« 
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mie$»  Tpo  thpufapd  Crufaders  inlift  themfelves  under 
the  holy  banners ;  and  even  openly  triumph  in  thofe 
parts  of  their  religion,  lyhich  their  adverfaries  regard  aa 
the  moft  reproachful. 

There  occurs^  I  own^  a  difficulty  in  the  Egyptian 

fyftem  of  theology  $  as  indeed,  few  fyftems  of  that  kind 

are  entirely  free  from  difficulties.     It  is  evident,  from 

their  method  of  propagation,   that  a  couple  of  cats,  in 

fifty  years,  would  ftock  a  whole  kingdom  ;  and  if  that 

ireligious  veneration  were  ^ftill  paid  them,  it  would,  in 

twenty  more,  not  only  be  eafier  in  Egypt  to  find  a  god 

than  a  man>  which  Petronius  fays  was  the  cafe  in  fome 

parts  of  Italy  i  but  the  gods  muft  at  laft  entirely  ftarve 

the  men,  and  leave  themfelves  neither  priefts  nor  votaries 

reqiaining.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  wife  n^ 

tion^  the  moft  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  prudence  and 

found  policy,  forefeeing  fuch  dangerous  confequences, 

referved  all  their  worChip  for  the  full-grown  divinities, 

and  ufed  the  freedom  to  drown  the  holy  fpawn  or  little 

fucking  gods,  without  any  fcruple  or  remorfe.    And  thug 

the  pra£Uce  of  warping  the  tenets  of  religion,  in  order 

to  ferve  temporal  interefts,  is  not,  by  any  means,  to  be 

regarded  as  an  invention  of  thefe  later  ages* 

The  learned,  philofophical  Varro,  difcourfing  of  re- 
ligion, pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyond  proba- 
bilities and  appearances:  Such  was  his  good  fenfe  and 
moderation  !  But  the  paffionate,  the  zealous  AuGusTirf, 
iafults  the  noble  Roman  on  his  fcepticifm  and  referve, 
and  profeiles  the  moft  thorough  belief  and  aflurance  *• 
A  heathen  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the  faint 
^bfurdly  efteems  the  religious  fyftem  of  tb^  latter  fo  hlC^^ 

^  pe  cifitate  Dei,  L  ig.  c»  X7« 
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that  even  the  credulity  of  children^  he  fays,  CQuld  npt 
^ngage  them  to  believe  it  t« 

Is  it  ftrange,  when  miftakes  are  fo  copamon»  to  fine! 
every  one  pofitive  and  dogmatical  ?  And  that  the  zeal 
pften  arifes  in  proportion  to  the^  error  i  Mcyerunt,  hjs 
Sparti AN,  &  ia  fempe/iaUy  Judai  bellum  quod  vctabantwr 
mutilare  genitalia  %. 

If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time,  in  which  the  pub« 
lie  religion  loft  all  authority  over  mankind,  we  might 
expe£l,  that  infidelity  in  Rome,  during  the  Cicero- 
nian age,  would  openly  have  ere£led  its  throne,  and  that 
Cicero  himfelf,  in  every  fpeech  and  a£lion,  would  have 
been  its  moft  declared  abettpr.  But  it  appears,  that, 
whatever  fcepcical  liberties  that  great  man  might  ufe,  in 
his  writings  or  in  philofophical  converfation  \  he  yet 
avoided,  in  the  common  condud  of  life,  the  imputatioa 
of  deifm  and  profanenefs.  Even  in  his  own  family,  and 
to  his  wifeTERENTiA,  whom  he  highly  trufted,  he  was 
willing  to  appear  a  devout  religionid  \  and  there  remains 
a  letter,  addrefled  to  her,  in  which  he  ferioufly  defires 
her  to  offer  facrifice  to  Apollo  and  iEscuLAPius,  ii^ 
gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ||. 

PoMPEY*s  devotion  was  much  more  fincere :  In  all 
his  conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  regard 
to  auguries,  dreams,  and  prophefies  §•  Augustus  was 
tainted  with  fuperftition  of  every  kind.  As  it  is  reported 
of  Milton,  that  his  poetical  genius  never  flowed  wkh 
eafe  and  abundance  in  the  fpring-;  fo  Augustus  ob- 
ferved,  that  bis  own  genius  for  dreaming  never  was  fo 
perfe£t  during  that  feafon,  npr  was  fo  much  to  be  relied 
on,  as  during  the  reft  of  the  year.    That  great  and  able 

t  CiMdii  Rutilii  Numi^anl  iter,  lib.  1.  L  3&6. 

%  In  Tita  Adrian!.  J  Lib.  xiv.  epift.  7* 

4  Cicero  de  DItia.  lib.  ii.  c«  ^, 

'  cipp^ro^ 
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fmperor  was  alfo  extremely  uneafy,  when  he  happened 
to  change  bis  fhoes,  and  put  the  right  foot  flioe  on  the 
)eft  foot  *•  In  Ihort,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  vo« 
^ries  of  the  eftabliihed  fuperftition  of  antiquity  were  a^ 
numerous  in  every  ftate,  as  thofe  of  the  modern  religion 
are  at  prefent*  Its  influence  was  as  univerfal ;  though  it 
was  not  fo  great.  As  many  people  gave  their  aflent  to 
it  \  though  that  aflent  was  pot  feemingly  fo  flrong,  pre«? 
pife,  and  affirmative. 

We  may  obferve,  that,  notwithftandtng  the  dogma- 
tical, imperious  ftyle  of  all  fuperftition,  the  conviflion  of 
the  religionifts,  in  all  ages,  is  more  aflefted  than  real,  and 
fcarcely  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  tp  that  folid  belief 
and  perfuafion,  which  governs  us  in  the  common  afFairv 
of  life.  Men  dare  not  avow,  even  to  their  own  hearts, 
the  doubts  which  they  entertain  on  fuch  fubjeSs  :  They 
make  a  merit  of  implicit  faith  ;  and  difguife  to  tbemfelves 
their  real  infidelity,  by  the  ftrongeft  afleveratbns  and 
mpft  pofitive  bigotry.  But  nature  is  too  hard  for  all 
their  endeavours,  and  fufiers  not  the  obfcure,  glimmer- 
ing light,  .afforded  in  thofe  fhadowy regions,  to  equal  the 
firong  impreffions,  made  by  common  fenfe  and  by  experi- 
ence. The  ufual  courfe  of  men's  condufl  belies  their 
words,  and  Ihows,  that  their  aflent  in  thefe  matters  is 
fome  unaccountable  operation  of  the  mind  between  diC- 
belief  and  convi£lion,  but  approaching  much  nearer  the 
former  than  the  latter. 

'  Since,  "therefore,  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  fo  loofe 
and  unfteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at  prefcnt,  when  fo 
many  perfons  find  an  intereft  in  continually  employing  on 
it  the  chifTel  and  the  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able  to 
engrave  theological  tenets  with  any  lafting  impreflion  i 

t  Sttctoni  Aug.  cap.  90,  9I1  93.   Plio.  lib«ii«  cip.y* 
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|iow  m^ch  more  muft  this  have  been  the  c^fe  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  retainers  to  the  holy  fun^on  were  Tq 
much  fewer  in  comp^rifon?  No  wonder,  th^t  the  ap- 
pearance were  then  v^ry  inconfiftent,  and  that  men,  on 
fome  occafions,  might  feem  determined  infidels,  and 
enemies  to  the  eftablilhed  religion,  without  being  fo  in 
'  reality ;  or  at  leaft,  without  knowing  their  own  minds 
|n  that  particular. 

Another  caufe,  which  rendered  the  ancient  religion^ 
tnuch  loofer  than  the  modern,  is,  that  the  former  were  tra-' 
ditioaal  and  the  latter  are  fcripturah,  and  the  tradixion  in 
the  former  was  complex,  contradictory,  and,  on  many 
occafions,  doubtful ;  fo  that  it  could  not  poffibly  be  re- 
duced to  any  ftandard  and  canon,  or  afford  any  determi* 
nate  articles  of  faith.     The  ftories  of  the  gods  were 
numberlefs  like  ^he  popi(h  legends;  and  though  every 
ope,  almoft,  believed  a  part  of  tbefe  ftories,  yet  no  one 
could  believe  or  know  the  whole :  While,  at  the  fame 
time,  all  muft  have  acknowledged,   that  no  one  part 
ftood  on  a  better  foundation  than  the  reft.     The  tradi« 
tions  of  different  cities  and  nations  were  alfo,  on  many 
occafions,   direfily  oppofite;   and  no  reafon  could  be 
ai&gned  for  preferring  one  to  the  other.    And  as  there 
.  was  an  infinite  number  of  ftories,  with  regard  to  which 
tradition  was  nowife  poficive ;   the  gradation  was  infen- 
.  fible,   from  the  moft  fundan^ental  articles  of  faith,  to 
thofe  loofe  and  precarious  fi(^ions*     The  pagan  religion, 
therefore,  feemed  to  vanifti  like  a  cloud,  whenever  ope 
approached  to  it,  and  examined  it  piecemeal.     It  could 
never  be  afcertained  by  any  fixed  dogmas  and  principles. 
And  though  this  did  not  convert  the  generality  of  man- 
kind from  fo  abfurd  a  faith  ;  for  when  will,  the  people  be 
reafonable  I  yet  it  made  them  faulter  and  hefitate  more  in 

main* 
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maintaining  their  principles,  and  was  even  apt  to  produce^ 
in  certain  difpoHtions  of  mind,  fome  practices  and  opi^ 
nions,  which  had  the  appearance  of  determined  infi* 
delity. 

To  which  we  may  ^dd,  that  the  fables  of  the  pagan 
f eligion  were,  of  themfelves,  light,  eafy,  and  familiar  j 
without  devils,  or  feas  of  brimflone,  or  any  objeS  that 
could  much  terrify  the  imagination.  Who  could  for^ 
hear  fmiling,  when  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  or  the  amorous  frolics  of  Jupitee  and  Pan? 
In  this  refped^,  it  was  a  true  poetical  religion  ;  if  it  had 
not  rather  too  much  levity  for  the  graver  kinds  of  poetry, 
'We  find  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  modern  bards  5  nor 
have  thefe  talked  with  greater  freedom  and  irreverence  of 
the  gods,  whom  they  regarded  as  fidions,  than  the  an«* 
pent  did  qf  the  real  objedis  of  their  devotion* 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  juft,  that,  becaufe  a 
fyftem  of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  a  people,  it  muft  therefore  have  been  poficively 
rejeded  by  all  men  of  common  fenfe,  and  that  oppofice 
principles,  in  fpite  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  were 
generally  eftabliflied  by  argument  and  reafoning,  I 
know  not,  but  a  contrary  inference  may  be  more  pro- 
bable. The  lefs  importunate  and  afluming  any  fpecies 
of  fuperfiition  appears,  the  lefs  will  it  provoke  men's 
fpleen  and  indignation,  or  engage  them  into  enquiries 
concerning  its  foundation  and  origin.  This  in  the  mean 
time  is  obvious,  that  the  empire  of  all  religious  faith  over 
the  underftanding  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  fubje£l  to 
every  variety  of  humour,  and  dependent  on  the  prefent 
incidents,  which  ftrike  the  imagination.  The  difference 
is  only  in  the  degrees.  An  ancient  will  place  a  firoke  of 
impiety  and  one  of  fuperftition  alternately,  throughout  a 

ftkole 
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whole  difcourfe  •  :  A  mcfderft  often  thinks  in  the  fams 
yfZYi  though  he  tn^y  be  mofe  guarded  in  his  expreffion- 

LuciAN  tells  us  exprefsly  f ,  that  whoever  believed  not 
the  moft  ridiculuMS  fables  of  pag^^nifqi  yfzs  depqi^d  by  th^ 
ptople  profane  and  impious.  To  what  purpofe,  indeed^ 
would  that  agreeable  author  have  employed  the  whole 
force  of  his  wit  and  fatire  againft  the  national  religion, 
had  not  that  religion  been  generally  l)elieved  by  l^is  coun- 
trymen and  contemporaries  f 

LivY  X  acknowledges  as  frankfy,  as  any  divine  would 
at  prefent,  the  common  incredulity  of  his  age  ;  but  then 
he  condemns  it  as  feverely.  And  who  can  imagine,  that  4 
national  fuperftition,  w];)ich  could  delude  fo  ingenious  ^ 
man^  would  not  alfo  impofe  on  the  generality  of  the 
people  ? 

The  Stoics  bedowed  many  magnificent  and  even  im- 
pious epithets  on  their  fage  j  that  he  alone  was  rich,  free, 
a  king,  and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods.  They  forgot 
to  add,  that  he  was  not  inferior  in  prudence  and  under- 
fianding  to  an  old  woman.  For  furely  nothing  can  be 
jnore  pitiful  than  the  fentiments,  which  that  Ccdt  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  religious  matters  ;  while  they  feri- 
ouily  agree  with  the  common  augurs,  that,  when  a  raveq 

*  Witnefs  this  remarkable  pafTage  of  Tacitus  :  '<  Praeter  multipBccs 
«  rcrum  buiDanarum  earns,  cabIo  terraqoe  prodigia,  &  fulmimnn  roooitoia 
<(  ft  futarorum  praefagia^  laeta,  triftia,  ambigaa,  manifefta.  Ncc  enim 
**  unquam  atrocioribus  popuJi  Romani  dadibas,  magifque  juftia  jadiciii  ap* 
**  probatum  eft,  noo  ^fl*e  curs  Diis  recuritatem  noftram,  efle  ulcioacm.**- 
Hift.  lib.  i.  AvGV8Tus*s  qaarrel  with  Ns^Ti^Nm  is  an  inilance  of  tbe 
fame  kind.  Had  not  theempefor  believed  NEpTVHttobe  a  real  betng* 
and  to  have  dominion  over,  the  fea,  where  had  been  the  foundation  of  his 
anger?  And  if  he  believed  it,  what  madneia  to  provoke  ftill  faitber  that 
deity  ?  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  upon  Qy  inctilian*s  eada- 
lDation>^on  account  of  the  death  of  bischildren^  lib.  vi.    Praf* 

f  Philopfeudei •  %  Lib*  z.  cap.  40. 
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eroaks  from  the  left,  it  is  a  good  omen ;  but  a  bad  onc» 
when  a  rook  makes  a  noife  from  the  fame  quarter.  Pa- 
KiETius  was  the*  only  Stoic,  among  the  Greeks^ 
who  fo  much  as  doubted  with  regard  to  auguries  and  divi- 
nations •.  Marcus  ANTONiKusf  tells  us,  that  he 
himfelf  had  received  many  admonitions  from  the  gods  in 
his  fleep.  It  la  true,  Epictetus  J  forbids  us  to  regard 
the  language  of  rooks  and  ravens ;  but  it  is  not,  that 
they  do  not  fpeak  truth :  It  is  only,  becaufe  they  can 
foretel  nothing  but  the  breaking  of  our  neck  or  the  for- 
feiture of  our  eftate  j  which  are  circumftances,  fays  he, 
that  nowife  concern  us.  Thus  the  Stoics  join  a  philo- 
fophical  cnthufiafm  to  a  religious  fuperftitiori.  The  force 
of  their  mind,  being  all  turned  to  the  fide  of  morals,  un« 
bent  itfelf  in  that  of  religion  ||. 

Plato  §  introduces  Socrates  afGrming,  that  the  ac« 
cufation  of  impiety  raifed  againft  him  was  owing  entirely 
to  hia  rejefling  fuch  fables,  as  thofe  of  Saturn's  caftrat- 
ing  his  father,  Uranus,  and  Jupiter's  dethroning  Sa- 
turn :  Yet  in  a  fubfequent  dialogue  4-)  Socrates  con- 
felTes,  that  the  doftrine  of  the  mortality  of  the  foul  was 
the  received  opinion  of  the  people.  Is  there  here  any 
contradi£lion  ?  Yes,  furely  :  But  the  contradiSion  is 
not  in  Pl  ato  ;  it  is  in  the  people,  whofe  religious  prin- 
ciples in  general  are  always  compofed  of  the  moff  difcor- 
dant  parts  ;  efpecially  in  an  age,  when  fuperftition  fate 
fo  eafy  and  light  upon  them  It* 

•  Cicero  de  Diviii.  lib.  !•  cap.  3  &  7. 

f  Lib.  i.  §  17*  t  ^t^^^*  §  X7« 

I  The  Stoics,  I  own,  were  not  quite  orthodox  in  the  eftabliihed  KligfoA; 
but  one  may  Toe,  from  thefe  inftances,  that  they  went  a  (teat  way  ;  And  the 
people  andoubtedly  went  every  length. 

§  Entyphro,  4-  PIic^o. 

H  See  NOTE  [DDDJ. 
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'  The  fame  Cicero,  who  affeded,  in  his  own  fiimily^ 
to  appear  a  devout  religionift,  makes  no  Icruple,  in  a 
public  courC  of  judicature,  of  treating  the  dofirine  of  a 
future  ftate  as  a  ridiculous  fable,  to  which  no  body  could 
give  any  attention*.  Sallust  f  reprefents  CiESAR  as 
fpeaking  the  fame  language  in  the  open  fenate  %. 

But  that  all  thefe  freedoms  implied  not  a  total  and  uni*> 
Verfal  infidelity  and  fcepticifm  amohgft  the  people,  is  toa 
apparent  to  'be  denied.  Though  fome  parts  of  the  na- 
tional religion  hung  loofe  upon  the  minds  of  men,  other 
parts  adhered  more  clofely  to  them :  And  it  was  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  the  fceptical  philofophers  to  (bow,  that  there 
was  no  more  foundation  for  one  than  for  the  other.  This 
is  the  artifice  of  Cotta  in  the  dialogues  concerning  the 
nature  6/  the  gods.  He  refutes  the  whole  fyftem  of  mytho^ 
logy  by  leading  the  orthodox  gradually,  from  the  more 
momentous  ftories,  which  were  believed,  to  the  more 
frivolous,  which  every  one  ridiculed  :  From  the  gods  to 
the  goddefles ;  from  the  goddeiTes  to  the  nymphs ;  from 
the  nymphs  to  the  fawns  and  fatyrs.  His  mafter,  Car« 
MBADES,  bad  employed  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  |. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greateft  and  moft  obfervable  dif* 
ferences  between  a  tradithnal^  mythological  religion,  and 
^^ftimaticaly  Jcholajlu  one,  are  two :  The  former  is  oftea 

•  PtoClvcntio,  cap.  6i«  \  Da  beHoCATiLXK. 

X  CxcBRO  (Tttfc.Qaxft.)  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  6.  sodSsNtCA  (£piil*i4.)  it 
tlfo  JoYtNAL  (Satyr.  «•}  maintain  that  there  is  no  boy  or  old  wofltenfo 
iidicalou$  as  to  believe  the  poets  in  their  accounti  of  a  fixtare  ftate.  Wlif 
then  does  Lv^axTttrs  fo  highly  exalt  his  mafter  for  freeiag  vt  from  tbelc 
terrors  ?  Perhaps  the  generality  of  mankind  were  then  in  the  difpofition  c»f 
Cs9RAL¥S  in  Plato  (de  Rep.  Hb.  i.)  who  while  he  was  young  and 
healthitti  could  ridicule  thefe  flories  \  but  as  foon  as  he  becaoie  old  and  ia- 
£niiy  began  to  entertain  apprehenfions  of  their  truth.  This,  we  mity  obfervi^ 
•Ot  to  be  vnufual  even  at  prefent. 

I  SzzT«£MPia*  adverf.  Maths M.  lib«vitj» 
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Itoore  reafonable,  as  confiding  only  of  a  multitude  o^ 
fiories,  which,  however  groundlefs,  itnply  no  exprefi 
abfurdity  and  deoionftrative  contradiction  ;  and  fits  alfo 
(o  eafy  and  light  on  men's  minds^  that,  though  it  may 
be  as  univerfalty  received,  it  happily  makes  no  fuch  deep 
impreffion  on  the  affections  and  underftanding. 

Sect.  XIII.    Impious  comepitons  of  tbi  Svine  natun  in 

.popular  religions  of  both  kinds. 

The  primary  religion  of  mankind  arifes  chiefly  from 
an  anxious  fear  of  future  events ;  and  what  ideas  will  na« 
turally  be  entertained  of  invifible,  unknown  powers, 
while  men  lie  under  difmal  apprehenfions  of  any  kind^ 
.fnay  eafily  be  conceived.  Every  image  of  vengeance, 
feverity,  cruelty,  and  malice  muft  occur  and  muft  aug- 
ment the  ghaftlinefs  and  horror,  which  opprefles  the 
amazed  religionift.  A  panic  having  once  feia&ed  the 
mind,  the  adtive  fancy  ftill  farther  multiplies  the  objeCls 
of  terror ;'  while  that  profound  darknefs,  or,  what  is 
worfe,  that  glimmering  light,  with  which  we  are  envi- 
roned, reprefents  the  fpe£tres  of  divinity  under  the  moft 
dreadful  appearances  imaginable*  And  no  idea  of  per- 
verfe  wickednefs  can  be  framed,  which  thofe  terrified  de- 
votees do  not  readily,  without  fcruple,  apply  to  their 
deity. 

This  appears  the  natural  date  of  religion,  when  fur* 
veyed  in  one  light.  But  If  we  confider,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  fpirit  of  praife  and  eulogy^  which  necef- 
farily  has  place  in  all  religions,  and  which  is  the  confe« 
quence  of  thefe  very  terrors,  we  muft  expe£t  a  quite  con« 
trary  fyftem  of  theology  to  prevail.  Every  virtue,  every 
excellence,  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  divinity,  and  no  ex- 
aggeration will  be  deemed  fuficient  to  reach  thofe  per- 

fedlons. 
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feAioDS,  with  which  he  is  endowed.  Whatever  ftnuiiii 
of  panegyric  csui  be  invented,  are  immediately  embraced^ 
without  confulting  any  arguments  or  phacnomena :  It  is 
cfteemed  a  fufficient  confirmation  of  them,  that  they  give 
us  more  magnificent  ideas  of  the  divine  objeA  of  pur 
worfhip  and  adoration* 

Here  therefore  is  a  kind  of  contradidlioil  between  the 
different  principles  of  human  nature,  which  enter  into 
religioil.  Our  natural  terrors  prefent  the  nation  of  i 
devilifli  and  malicious  deity :  Our  propenfity  to  adulation 
leads  us  to  acknowledge  an  excellent  and  divine.  And 
the  influence  of  thefe  oppofite  principles  are  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  fituation  of  the  human  under- 
ftai^ding. 

In  very  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  fuch  as  the 
Africans  and  Indians,  nay  even  the  Japonese,  who 
can  form  no  extenfive  ideas  of  power  and  knowlege^ 
worfhip  may  be  paid  to  a  being,  whom  they  confefs  to 
be  wicked  and  deteftable ;  though  they  may  be  cautious, 
perhaps,  of  pronouncing  this  judgment  of  him  in  public^ 
or  in  his  temple,  where  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  hear  their 
reproaches. 

Such  rude,  imperfed  ideas  of  the  Divinity  adhere  long 
to  all  idolaters ;  and  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  thci 
Greeks  themfelves  never  got  entirely  rid  of  them.  It 
is  remarked  by  Xenophon  *,  in  praife  of  Socrates, 
that  this  philofopher  affented  not  te  the  vulgar  opinion, 
which  fuppofed  the  gods  to  know  fome  things,  and  b^ 
ignorant  of  others :  He  maintained,  that  they  knew 
every  thing;   what  was  done,    faid,  or  even  thought. 

*  Mem.  lib.i. 

But 
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fiut  as  this  was  a  drain  of  philofophy  f  much  above  the 
conception  of  his  countiymen,  we  need  not  be  furprized» 
if  very  frankly,  in  their  books  and  converlation,  they 
blam^  the  deities,  whom  they  worlhipped  Jn  their 
temples.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Herodotus  in  parti* 
cular  fcruples  not,  in  many  paflages,  to  sifcribe  gmjy  to 
the  gods )  a  fentiment,  of  all  others^  the  moft  fuitable 
to  a  mean  and  deviliih  nature.  The  pagan  hymns,  how- 
ever, fung  in  public  woribip,  Contained  nothing  but 
epithets  of  praife ;  even  while  the  adions  afcribed  to 
the  gods  were  the  moft  barbarous  and  deteftable.  When 
TiMOTHBtTS,  the  poet,  recited  a  hymn  to  Diana,  in 
which  be  enumerated,  with  the  greateft  eulogies,  all  the 
adioos  and  attributes  of  that  cruel,  capricious  goddefs  : 
Aliy  your  daughttr^  faid  one  prefent^  hecona  fucb  as  thi 
deity  wbotn  yoti  celebrate  *« 

But  as  men  forther  exalt  thcfir  idea  of  their  divinity  ; 
it  is  their  notion  of  his  power  and  knowledge  only,  ndt 
of'  his  goodnefs,  which  is  improved.  On  the  contrary, 
in  proportion  to  the  fuppofed  extent  of  his  fcience  smd 
authority,  their  terrors  naturally  augment;  while  they 
believe,  that  no  (ecrecy  can  conceal  them  from  bis  fcru- 
tiny,  and  that  even  the  inmoft  recedes  of  their  breaft  lie 
open  before  him.  They  muft  then  be  careful  not  to 
formexprefsly  any  fentiment  of  blame  and  difapprobation. 
All  muft  be  applaufe,  raviOiment^  extacy.  And  while 
their  gloomy  apprehenfions  make  them  aferibe  to  him 
ineafures  of  condud,  which,  in  human  creatures,  would 
be  highly  blamed,  they  muft  ftill  affe£l  to  praife  and  ad- 

t  It  wai  GCmfidcred  amoag  the  adcieatt^  at  t  very  eittaodinaiy^  pbilofo^ 
^hical  patadoiy  tluit  the  prtknee  of  the  go4a  wat  not  confined  to  (ti\  bca« 
teni^  bat  wat  extended  every  whfere  |   ai  ^e  learn  fran  LvciAir.    //<rrfli#. 

*  P&vTAicH.  deSttpcrftxt. 

Vet.  II<  H  h  H&irt 
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mire  that  condud  in  the  objed  of  their  devotional 
addrefles.  Thus  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  po|»ihr 
religions  are  really,  in  the  conception  of  their  more  vul* 
gar  votaries,  a  fpccies  of  daemontfm ;  and  the  higher  the 
deity  is  exalted  in  power  and  knowledge,  the  lower  of 
courfe  is  he  deprefled  in  goodnefs  and  benevolence; 
whatever  epithets  of  praife  may  be  beftowed  on  htm  by 
his  amaxed  adorers*  Among  idolaters,  the  words  may 
be  falfe,  and  belie  the  fecret  opinion :  But  among  more 
exalted  religionifts,  the  opinion  itfelf  contrads  a  kind  of 
falfehood,  and  belies  the  \nward  fentiment.  The  heast 
fecretly  detefis  fuch  meafures  of  cruel  and  implacable  ven- 
geance ;  but  the  judgment  dares  not  but  pronounce  them 
perfe£l  and  adorable.  And  the  additional  mUery  of  this 
inward  firuggle  aggravates  all  the  other,  terrors,  by  which 
thefe  unhappy  vi£kims  to  fuperftition  are  for  ever  haunted. 

LuciAN  *  obferveS)  that  a  young  man,  who  reads  the 
Aiftory  of  the  gods  in  Hombr  or  Hbsiod,  and  finds 
their  fa£kions^  'wars,  injuftice,  inceft,  adultery,  and 
other  immoralities  (o  highly  celebrated,  iarauch  furprised 
afterwards,  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  obferve 
that  puni&ments  ate  by  law  inflided  on  the  iame  a£lio0$, 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  afcribe  to  Ittperior  beings. 
The  contradidion  isftiH  perhaps  fironger  between  the  re- 
prefentations  given  us  by  fome  later  religions  and  our 
natural  ideas  of  generofity,  lenity,  nnpartiality,  and  juT- 
tice  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  multiplied  terrors  of  thefe 
religions,  the  barbarousr  conceptions  of  the  divinity  are 
multiplied  opon  us  f  •  Nothing  can  preferve  untainted 
the  genuine  principles  of  morals  in  our  judgment  of  hu- 
man conduft,  but  the  abfolute  ncceffity  of  thefe  prin* 
ciples  to  the  exiftenee  of  fociety.    tf  common  conception 

# 
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Mn  indulge  princes  in  a  fyfterh  of  ethics,  fomewhat  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  fbould  regulate  private  perfons ;  hovr 
knuch  morechofe  fuperior  beings,  whofe  attributes,  views, 
and  natiire  are  fo  totally  unknown  to  us  ?  Sunt  fuperis 
^fuajura*.  The  gods  have  maxims  of  jufticc  peculiar  to 
themfelves. 

Sect.  XIV,    ^ad  influtnce  of  popular  rtVtgtoiti  on  morality^ 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  obferving  a  fa£t,  which  may  be 
Vrorth  the  iattention  of  fuch  as  make  human  nature  the 
'obje£l  of  their  enquiry.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  every  re« 
ligton,  however  fublime  the  verbal  definition  which  it 
gives  of  its  divinity,  many  of  the  votaries,  perhaps  the 
jgreatcft  number,  will  (ixW  feek  the  divine  favour,,  not  by 
virtue  and  good  morals,  which  alone  can  be  acceptable  to 
a  perfe£l  being,  but  either  by  frivolous  obfervances,  by 
intemperate  zeal,  by  rapturous  extafies^  or  by  the  belief 
of  myderious  and  abfurd  opinions.  The  leaft  part  of 
the  SaddiTj  as  well  as  of  the  Pentateuchy  confifts  in  pre- 
tepts  of  hiorality  )  and  we  may  be  aflufed  alfo,  that  that 
part  was  always  the  leaft  obferved  and  regarded.  When 
the  old  Romans  were  attacked  with  a  peftilence,  they 
hever  afcribed  their  fufferings  to  their  vices,  or  dreamed 
bf  repentance  and  amendment.  They  never  thought, 
that  they  were  the  general  robber^  of  the  world,  whofe 
ambition  ahd  avarice  made  defolate  the  earth,  and  re- 
duced opulent  nations  to  want  and  beggary.  They  only 
created  a  di(9ator  f.  in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door  ; 
and  by  that  means,  they  thought  that  they  had  fufiici* 
cntly  appeafed  their  incenfed  deity. 

^  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ix.  501* 

f  Ci!M  Ui^sitor  daTii  figenrf*  caufa.    T.  LtTii>  1.  vii.  e.  3. 

Hh  a  In 
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In  JEgxua^  one  faSion  forming  a  cofifptracy^  bartot'^ 
roufly  and  treacheroufly  aflaffinaced  feven  hundred  of  their 
fellow- citizens ;  and  carried  their  fury  fo  far,  that^  omc 
miferable  fugitive  having  fled  to  the  temple,  they  cut  oflF' 
'his  bands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and  carrying 
him  out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murdered  him. 
By  this  impittyy  fays  Herodotus*,  (not  by  the  other 
many  cruel  aflaffinations)  they  offended  ibi  godsy  and  con* 
traSieJ  an  iilexpiabU  gUilL 

Nay,  if  we  fhould  fuppofe,  what  nerer  happens,  that 
a  popular  religion  were  found,  in  which  k  was  exprefsty 
declared,  that  nothing  but  morality  could  gain  the  divine 
favour  i  if  an  order  of  priefts  were  inftituted  to  inculcate 
this  opinion,  in  daily  fermons,  and  with  all  the  arts  of 
perfuafion  ^  yet  fo  inveterate  are  the  people's  prejudices, 
that,  for  want  of  fome  other  fuperfiition,  they  would 
make  the  very  attendance  on  thefe  fermons  the  eflenttals 
of  religion,  rather  than  place  them  in  virtue  and  good 
morals.  The  fublime  prologue  of  Zalevcvs's  law^f 
infpired  not  the  Locrians,  fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  with 
any  founder  notions  of  the  meafures  of  acceptance  wtib 
the  deity,  than  were  familiar  to  the  other  Greeks. 

This  obfervation,  then,  holds  uniterfaMy :  But  ftlll 
one  may  be  at  fome  lofs  to  account  for  it.  It  h  not  fuf« 
ficient  to  obferve,  that  (he  people,  etefy  where,  degrade 
their  deities  into  a  fimrtitude  with  themfelfes,  and  cofi'- 
fider  them  merely  as  a  fpecies  of  human  creatures,  fome- 
what  more  potent  and  intelligent.  This  will  not  remove 
the  difficulty.  For  there  is  no  man  fo  ftupid,  as  that, 
judging  by  his  natural  reafon,  he  would  not  efteem  vir- 
tue and  honefty  the  moft  valuable  qualities,  which  aity 
perfon  could  poflefs.    Why  not  afcribe  the  fame  fenti- 

•  Lib,  fi.  f  T»be  Ibii&d  laDioPv  Sic.  Ub,  mi. 
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ment  to  his  deity  i    Why  not  make  all  religion,  or  the 
chief  part  of  it,  to  confifl  in  thefe  attainments  ? 

Nor  is  it  fatisfac^ory  to  fay,  that  the  pradice  of  mora* 
lity  19  more  difficult  than  that  of  fuperftition  ;  and  is 
therefore  rejeded.  For,  not  to  mention  the  exceflive 
pennances  of  the  Brachmans  and  Talapoins ;  it  is  certain, 
that  the  Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  during  which  the 
poor  wretches,  for  many  days,  often  in  the  hotted  months 
of  the  year,  and  in  fome  of  the  hotteft  climates  of  the 
world,  remain  without  eating  or  drinking  from  the 
riAng  to  the  fetting  fun  ;  this  Rhamadan^  I  fay,  muft  be 
more  fevere  than  the  practice  of  any  moral  duty,  even  to 
the  moft'  vicious  and  depraved  of  mankind.  The  four 
lents  of  the  MuscoyiT£s,  and  the  aufleritJes  of  fome 
Roman  CatbolicSy  appear  more  difagreeable  than  meeknefs 
and  benevolence.  In  (hort,  all  virtue,  when  men  are 
reconciled  to  it  by  ever  fo  little  practice,  is  agreeable :  AH 
fuperftition  is  for  ev^r  odious  and  bi^rthenfome^ 

Perhaps,  the  following  account  m;^y  be  received  as  a 
true  foluticn  of  the  difficulty.  Th^  duties,  which  4  man 
performs  as  a  friend  or  parent,  feem  merely  owing  to  his 
benefador  or  children ;  nor  can  he  be  wanting  to  thefe 
duties,  without  breaking  t^ropgh  all  the  ties  of  nature 
and  morality.  A  ftrong  inclin4tion  may  prompt  him  to 
the  performance  :  A  fen^iment  of  order  and  moral  obli- 
gation joins  Its  force  to  thefe  natural  ties  :  And  the 
whole  man,  if  truly  virtuous,  is  drawn  to  his  duty,  with- 
out any  effort  or  endeavour.  Even  with  regard  to  the 
Virtues,  which  are  more  auftere,  and  more  founded  on 
refledion,  fuch  as  public  fpirit,  filial  duty,  temperance, 
or  integrity  -,  the  moral  obligation,  in  our  apprehenfion, 
removes  all  pretenfion  to  religious  merit ;  and  the  vir- 
tuous condu£^  is  deemed  no  more  than  what  we  owe  to 
^iety  ai)d  to  ourfelves.    In  all  this,  a  fuperftitious  man 

H  h  3  finds 
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finds  nothing,  which  he  has  properly  performed  for  tbq 
fake  of  his  deity,  or  which  can  peculiarly  recommend 
him  to  the  divine  favour  and  prote£lion.     He  confider^ 
not,  that  the  moft  genuine  method  of  ferving  the  divinity 
is  by  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures.     He  ftil) 
looks  out  fur  feme  niore  iminediate  fervice  of  the  fupreme 
Being,  i^  order  to  allay  thofe  terrors,  with  which  he  is 
haunted.      And    any  pra£tice,   recommended  to  him* 
which  either  f<?rves  to  no  purpofe  in  life,  or  ofEers  the 
flrongeft  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations ;  that  prac- 
tice he  will  the  more  readily  embrace,  on  account  of 
thofe  very  circumftances,  which  (hould  make  him  abfo* 
lutcly  rejed  it.     It  feems  the  more  purely  religious,  be- 
caufe  it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive  or 
confideration.     And  if,  for  its  fake,  he  facriHces  much 
of  his  eafe  and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit  appears  ftill  to  rife 
\ipon  him,  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  which 
hedifcovers.  In  reftoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  debt,  his  di- 
vinity is  nowife  beholden  to  him  \  becaufe  thefe  ads  of 
jufticc  are  what  he  was  bound   to  perform^  and  what 
many  would  have  performed,  were  there  no  god  in  the 
univerfe.     But  if  he  fail  a  day,  or  give  himfelf  a  found 
whipping ;  this  has  a  direct  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to 
the  fervice  of  God,     No  other  motive  could  engage  hior 
to  fuch  aufteritics.    By  thefe  diftinguifhed  marks  of  devo* 
tion,  he  has  now  acquired  the  d^ivine  favour ;  and  may 
expe£l,    in   recopnpence,    proteflion  and   fafety  in  this 
world,  and  eternal  happinefs  in  the  next. 

Hence,  the  greateft  crimes  have  been  found,  in  many 
inflances,  compatible  with  a  fuperfiitious  piety  and  de- 
votion :  Hence,  it  is  juftly  regarded  as  unfafe  to  draw 
any  certain  inference  in  favour  of  a  roan's  morals  from 
the  fervour  or  firiitnefs  of  his  religious  exercifes,  even 
thou{;,h  he  himfelf  believe  them  fincere.    Nay>  it  has 

been 
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been  obferved,  that  enormities  of  the  blacked  dye  havo 
been  rather  apt  to  produce  fuperfticious  terrors,  and  en- 
creale  the  religious  paffion.  Bomilcar,  having  formed 
^  confptracy  for  aflaffinating  at  once  the  whole  fenate  of 
Carthage,  and  invading  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
loft  the  opportunity,  from  a  continual  regard  to  omens 
and  prophecies*  Thofg  who  undertake  ibe  moji  criminal 
0nd  mq/i  dangerous  enter  prizes  are  commonly  tbf  mo/I  fuper/li- 
tkus ;  as  an  ancient  hiftorian  *  remarks  on  this  occafion* 
Their  devotion  and  fpiritual  faith  rife  with  their  fears. 
Catiline  was  not  contented  with  the  eftabliflied  deities^ 
and  received  rites  of  the  national  religion  :  His  anxious 
terrors  made  him  feek  new  inventions  of  this  kind  f  ; 
which  he  never  probably  had  dreamed  of,  had  he  re- 
mained a  good  citizeui  and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his 
country* 

To  which  we  may  add,  that,  after  the  commifiion  of 
crimes,  there  arife  remorfes  and  fecret  horrors,  which 
give  no  reft  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  recourfe  to 
religious  rhes  and  ceremonies»«  as  expiations  of  its  offences* 
Whatever  weakens  or  diforders  the  internal  frame  pro* 
motes  the  intereft  of  fuperftition :  And  nothing  is  more 
deftrudive  to  them  than  a  manly,  fteady  virtue,  whicii 
cither  preferves  us  from  difaftrous,  melancholy  accidents, 
or  teaches  us  to  bear  them.  During  fuch  calm  funfiiinc 
of  the  mind,  thefe  fpe£lres  of  falfe  divinity  never  make 
fii^r  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  while  we  abandon 
ourfelvea  to  the  natural  undifciplined  fuggeflions  of  our 
tinid  and  ans^ious  hearts,  every  kind  of  barbarity  is 
afcribed  to  the  fupi^me  Being,  from  the  terrocs  with 
which  we  are  agitated  j  wd  every  kind  of  caprice,  from 
|he  methods  which  we  embrace  ^  order  to  appeafe  him. 

*  DioB.  Sxc.  lib.  XV. 

^  Cjc,  Catix.,  i.    8AX.f  VST.  de  bello  Catxl* 

H  h  4  .     BarhetL\ih 
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Bariaritf^  caprici;  thefe  qualtttes,  however  nominally 
difguiredy  we  may  univerfally  obferve,  form  the  ruling 
cbarader  of  the  deity  in  popular  religions.  Even  prieftst 
inftead  of  correding  thefe  depraved  ideas  of  mankind, 
bave  often  been  found  ready  to  fofter  and  encourage 
them.  The  more  tremendous  the  divinity  is  represented, 
the  more  tame  and  fubmiffive  do  men  become  to  his  mi* 
sifters :  And  the  more  unaccountable  the  meafures  of 
acceptance  required  by  bim»  the  more  nccefl^  does  ic 
become  to  abandon  our  natural  reafon,  and  yield  to  their 
ghoftly  guidance  and  diredlion.  Thus  it  may  be  allowed, 
that  the  artifices  of  men  aggravate  our  natural  infirmities 
^nd  follies  of  this  kind,  but  never  originally  beget  them. 
Their  root  ftrikes  deeper  into  the  mind,  and  fpringsfrooi 
the  eflential  and  univerfal  properties  of  human  pature. 

Sect.  XV.     General  Corottaryi* 

Though  the  ftuptdity  of  men,  barbarous  and  unin« 
ftru&ed,  be  fo  great,  that,  they  may  not  fee  a  fovereign 
author  in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature,  to  which 
they  are  fo  much  £imiiiarised ;  y^t  it  fcarcely  feemf 
poflible,  that  any  one  of  good  underftanding  Ihould  re-* 
je£l  that  idea,  when  once  it  is  fuggefted  to  him.  A 
purpofe,  an  intention,  a  defign  is  evident  in  every  thing) 
and  when  our  comprehenfion  is  fo  far  enlarged  as  to  con- 
template the  firft  rife  of  this  vifible  fyflem,  w^  m&ft 
adopt,  with  the  ftrongeft  conviSion,  the  idea  of  fome 
intelligent  caufe  or  author.  The  uniform  maxims  tsoi 
.which « prevail  throughout  the  whole  frame  of  the  uniT 
verfe,  naturally,  if  not  neceflarily,  lead  us  to  conceive 
this  intelligence  as  fingle  and  undivided,  where  the  prcr 
judices  of  education  oppofe  not  fo  reafonable  a  theory. 
|)yen  the  contrarieties  of  natifre,  by  difcoyering  thcpi- 

felye^ 
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Mves  every  where,  become  proofs  of  fome  confiftcnt 
pj^n,  and  eftabliQi  one  Angle  purpofe  or  intention,  how* 
cyer  inexplicable  and  inconiprehenfible* 

Gqod  ^nd  ill  are  univerfally  intermingled  and  con* 
founded ;  bappii|er$  and  mifery,  wifdom  and  folly,  vir« 
tvie  and  vice.  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a  piece. 
All  advantages  are  attended  with  difadvantages.  An 
u|iiverfal  compenfation  prevails  in  all  conditions  of  being 
and  exiftence*  And  it  is  not  poflible  for  us,  by  our  moft 
chimerical  wifhes^  to  fornr)  the  idea  of  a  ftation  or  fitua- 
tipn  altogether  deQrable^  The  draughts  of  life,  accord* 
ing  to  the  poet*s  fid^ion,  are  always  mixed  from  the  vef* 
f^ls  on  each  hand  of  Jupiter  :  Or  if  any  cup  be  pre^ 
fented  altogether  pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as  the  fame 
ppet  tells  us,  from  the  left-handed  vcStU 

The  more  cxquiAte  any  good  is,  of  which  a  fmall  fpe* 
cimen  is  afforded  us,  the  (harper  is  the  evil,*allied  to  it ; 
and  few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  uniform  law  of  na» 
ture.  The  moft  fprightiy  wit  borders  on  madnefs ;  the 
bigheft  ciFafions  of  joy  produce  the  deepeft  melancholy  ; 
the  moft  raviihing  pleafures  are  attended  with  the  moft 
cruel  laffitude  and  difguft ;  the  moft  flattering  hopes  make 
way  for  the  feyerelt  difappointments.  And  in  general, 
no  courfe  of  life  has  fuch  fafety  (for  happinefs  is  not  to 
\^  dreamed  of)  as  the  temperate  and  moderate,  which 
maintains,  as  far  as  poffibie,  a  mediocrity,  ^nd  a  kind  of 
infenfihilityy  in  every  thing. 

As  the  good,  the  great,  the  fublime,  the  ravifhing  are 
/•und  eminently  in  the  genuine  principles  of  theifm;  it 
nay  be  expeded,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the 
bale,  the  abfurd,  the  mean,  the  terrifying  will  be  dif* 
jCpvered  equally  in  religious  fldions  and  chimeras* 

The  univerfal  propenfity  to  believe  in  inyifible,  Intel* 
li^nt  P9wer9  if  q^t  an  original  inftinfi,  being  at  leaft  a 

general 
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general  attendant  of  human  nature,  majr  be  confiderej 
as  a  kind  of  mark  or  ftamp,  which  the  divine  workmaq 
has  fct  upon  his  work  j  and  nothing  furely  can  more  dig- 
nify mankind)  than  to  be  thus  felcQei  from  alt  other 
'  parts  of  the  creation,  and  to  bear  the  image  or  impreffion 
pf^the  univerfal  Creator.  But  confult  this  image,  as  it 
appears  in  the  popular  religions  of  the  w.or]d.  How  is 
fhe  deity  disfigured  in  our  reprefentations  of  him  !  What 
^apricf ,  abfurdity,  and  tmpiorality  are  attributed  to  him  ! 
How  much  is  he  degraded  even  below  the  charader» 
which  we  (hould  naturally,  in  common  life,  afcribe  to  a 
inan  of  fcnfe  and  virtue  I 

What  a  noble  privilege  is  it  of  human  reafon  to  attain 
the  knowledge  of  the  fuprcme  Being;  and,  from  the 
viable  works  of  nature,  be  enabled  to  infer  To  fublime  a 
principle  as  its  fuprcme  Creator  ?  But  turn  the  reverfe 
bf  the  medal,  Survey  moft  nations  and  mod  ages^ 
Examine  the  religious  principles,  which  have,  in  fad^ 
prevailed  in  the  world.  You  will  fcarcely  be  perfuadcd, 
that  they  are  apy  thing  but  fick  men's  dreams :  Or  per- 
haps will  regard  them  more  as  the  playfome  whimfies  of 
fnonkies  in  human  {hape,  than  the  ferious,  pofitive,  dog- 
inatical  ^fieverations  of  a  bei(ig,  who  dignifies  himfdf 
with  the  name  of  rational. 

Hear  the  verbal  prpteftations  of  all  men :  Nothing  fq 
pertain  as  their  religious  tenets.  Examine  their  lives : 
You  will  fcarcely  think  that  they  repofe  the  fmalleft  con- 
fidence in  them. 

The  greateft  and  trueft  zeal  gives  i;s  no  fecurity  againft 
bypocrify  :  The  moft  open  impiety  is  attended  with  a 
fecret  dread  and  compundion. 

No  theological  abf^rdities  fq  glaring  that  they  have 
|iot,  fometimes,  been  embraced  by  men  of  the  greateft 
^ni  mo{l:  c^ltiYated  under ftanding.   No  Religious  precepts 
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fo  rigorous  that  they  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  moft 
yoluptuous  and  mod:  abandoned  of  men. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  Devotion  :  A  maxim  that  i§ 
proverbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  experience.  Look 
out  for  a  people,  entirely  deftitute  of  religion  :  If  yoi| 
find  them  at  all,  be  aflurcd,  that  they  are  but  few  de-* 
grees  removed  from  brutes. 

What  fo  pure  as  fome  of  the  morals,  included  in  fomc 
theological  fyftcms  ?  What  fo  corrupt  as  fomc  of  thQ 
pradiices,  to  which  thefe  fydems  give  rife  ? 

The  comfortabtc  views,  exhibited  by  the  belief  of 
futurity,  are  ravifhing  and  delightful.  But  how  quickly 
yanifb  on  the  appearance  of  its  terrors,  which  keep  a 
more  firm  and  durable  pofTtrffion  of  the  human  mind  ? 

The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  senigma,  an  ine^plicablq 
myflery.  Doubt,  uncepainty,  fofpence  of  judgment 
appear  the  only  refult  of  our  moft  accurate  fcruciny^ 
concerning  thi§  fubje<9.  But  fuch  is  the  frailty  of  hu« 
fnan  reafon>  and  fuch  the  irrefiftible  contagion  of  opinion, 
that  even  this  deliberate  dqubt  could  fcarcely  be  upheld  '\ 
did  we  not  enlarge  our  view,  and  oppofiqg  one  fpecies  of 
fuperftition  to  aqother,  fet  them  a  quarrelling  ;  while  wq 
ourfelves,  during  their  fury  and  coticention,  happily  makq 
pur  efcape,  into  the  caliiiy  though  ohfcuie,  regions  of 
philofopby. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.2a. 

IT  if  probable,  that  no  more  was  meant  by  thofef  who 
denied  innate  ideas,  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  our 
Impreflions;  though  it  maft  be  confefTedy  that  the  terms^ 
which  they  employed,  were  not  chofen  with  fuch  caution,  nor 
fo  exaftly  defined,  as  to  prevent  all  miftakes  about  their  doc- 
trine. For  what  is  meant  by  innate  f  If  innate  be  equivalent 
to  natural,  then  all  the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind 
mufl  be  allowed  to  be  innate  or  natural,  in  whatever  fenfe  we 
take  the  latter  word,  whether  in  oppoficion  to  what  is  uncom- 
inon,  artificial,  or  miraculous.  If  by  innate  be  meant,  co* 
temporary  to  oUr  birth,  the  difpute  feems  to  be  frivolous  ;  nor 
is  it  worth  while  to  enquire  at  what  time  thinking  begins, 
whether  before,  at,  or  after  our  birth.  Again,  the  word 
tdia^  feems  to  be  commonly  taken  in  a  very  loofe  fenfe,  by 
Locke  and  others ;  as  (landing  for  any  of  our  perceptions, 
oar  fenfations  and  paJSions,  as  well  as  thoughts.  Now  in  this 
Icnie,  I  ihould  defire  to  know,  what  can  be  meant  by  aiTert- 
ing,  that  felf-love,  or  refentment  of  injuries,  or  the  paflion 
between  the  fexes  is  not  innate  ? 

But  admitting  thefe  terms,  imprejfitns  and  ideas^  in  the  fenfe 
above  explained,  and  underftanding  by  innati^  what  is  origi«« 
lial  or  copied  from  no  precedent  perception,  then  may  we 
a^rt,  that  all  oor  impreflions  are  innate,  and  our  ideas  not 
innate,  4 

To 
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To  be  iogenQbos,  I  mail  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  t£ft| 
Locke  was  betraj'cd  into  this  queftion  by  the  fchoolmcDy  wbd, 
making  ufe  of  undefined  terms,  draw  oot  their  difputes  to  1 
tedious  length,  withoat  ever  touching  the  point  in  queftida. 
A  like  ambiguity  and  circunlloctttion  feem  to  ru^  through  that 
philofophePa  reafonings  on  this  as  well  as  moft  other  fubjeds. 

NOTE  [B]i  p;  S7' 

NOTHING  is  more  nfual  than  for  writers;  e^en  oil 
m$riJy  poUHcalf  or  pBjfiof/  fubjedb,  to  diftingUi/h  be- 
tween tiq/$9  and  exferitmcey  and  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  fpeciej 
of  argumentation  are  entirely  different  from  each  other.  The 
former  are  taken  for  die  mere  refelt  of  our  intelledual  facal« 
ties,  which,  by  coniidering  a  priori  the  nature  of  things,  and 
examining  the  eifedls,  that  mud  follow  from  their  operation, 
eflablifh  particular  principles  of  fcience  and  philofbphy.  The 
latter  are  fuppofed  to  be  derived  Entirely  from  fenfe  and  ob- 
ibrvation,  by  which  we  learn  what  has  ad^ualiy  refutied  from 
the  operation  of  particular  objedts^  and  are  thence  able  to  in- 
fer, what  will,  for  the  future,  refult  from  them.  Thos,  for 
Inftance,  the  limitations  and  reflraints  of  civil  government^ 
and  a  legal  conflitution,  may  be  defended^  either  from  reafiwi 
Which,  reHedUng  on  the  great  frailty  and  corruption  of  human 
nature,  teaches^  that  no  man  can  fafely  be  trufled  with  unli- 
mited authority ;  or  from  expmence  and  hiftory,  which  infbrni 
ns  of  the  enormous  abufes,  that  ambition,  in  every  age  and 
country,  has  been  found  to  make  of  fo  imprudent  a  con- 
fidence. 

The  fame  diftindkion  between  reafon  and  experienee  ismaia- 
tained  in  all  our  deliberations  concerning  the  condudt  of  Jilc ; 
while  the  experienced  ftaCefinan>  general,  phyficlaiS,  or  mer- 
thant  IS  trufled  and  followed ;  and  the  unpi^adlifed  novice, 
with  whatever  natural^  talents  endowed,  negl^ed  and  de^ 
fpifed.  Though  it  be  allowed,  that  reafon  niay  form  very 
plaufible  conjedlures  with  regard  to  the  confequences  of  fach 
a  particular  condudl  in  fuch  particular  circumftances ;  it  is 
fiill  fuppofed  imperfedi,  withoat  the  aflxllance  of  experience; 
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iKrkich  is  alone  able  to  give  (lability  and  certainty  to  the 
Ihaximsy  derived  from  (lady  and  reflc6lion. 

But  notwtthftanding  that  this  di(Un6Uon  be  thn^  ttfiSverralfy 
receivedt  both  in  the  attire  and  fpecuiattre  feenes  of  life,  I 
ihall  not  fcraple  to  pronoance,  that  it  is,  at  bottom,  errone- 
ous, or  at  leafty  faperficiah 

If  we  examine  thofe  argnmentSt  which,  in  any  of  the 
Iciences  above-mentioned,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  mere  effe^^ 
of  reafoning  and  refle<^ion,  they  will  be  found  to  terminate, 
at  laft,  in  fome  general  principle  or  conclnfion,  for  which  we 
can  aflign  no  reaibn  hot  obicrvation  and  expctieace.  The 
only  difFerence  between  them  and  thofe  maxims,  which  are 
vulgarly  efieemed  the  refiik  of  pore  experience,  is,  that  the 
former  cannot  be  eftabliflied  without  fome  procefs  of  thought^ 
and  fome  tcfLe&lon  on  what  we  have  obferved,  in  order  to 
diAinguiih  its  circumftances,  and  trace  its  confequeaces : 
Whereas  in  the  latter,  the  experienced  event  is  exa^Uy  and 
iiilly  iimilar  to  that  which  we  infer  as  the  refult  of  any  parti - 
colar  iituation.  The  hiflory  of  a  Tiberius  or  a  Nkro  makes 
us  dread  a  like  tyranny,  were  our  monarchs  freed  from  the 
leftraints  of  laws  and  fenates:  But  the  obfervation  of  anf 
fraud  or  cruelty  in  private  life  is  fufficient,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  thought,  to  give  us  the  fame  appreheniion  s  while  it 
ferves  as  an  inftance  of  the  general  corruption  of  human  na« 
ture,  and  (hews,  us  the  danger  which  we  mufl  incur  by  repofing 
an  entire  confidence  in  mankind.  In  both  cafes,  it  is  expe* 
rience  which  is  ultimately  the  foundation  of  our  inference  and 
conclulion. 

There  is  no  man  fo  yonng  and  unexperienced,  as  not  to 
have  formed,  from  obfervation,  many  general  and  jn(l  maxims 
concerning  human  affairs  and  the  condu^  of  life ;  but  it  muft 
be  confefied,  that,  when  a  man  comes  to  put  thefe  in  pradtice^ 
he  will  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  till  time  and  farther  ex* 
perience,  both  enlarge  thefe  maxims,  and  teach  him  theit 
proper  ufe  and  application.  In  every  fituation  or  incident, 
there  are  many  particular  and  feemingly  minute  drcnmfUnces, 
which  the  man  of  greateft  talents  is,  at  firft,  apt  to  overlook^ 
though  on  them  the  jufinefs  of  his  conclttfions^  and  confe- 
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<)aeiit]y  the  pnidence  of  his  conduft^  entirely  depend.  K6l^ 
to  mention*  that,  to  a  young  beginner,  the  general  obfervi- 
tions  and  maxims  occur  not  always  on  the  proper  occafions, 
nor  can  be  immediately  applied  with  doe  caknnefs  and  dtf- 
tindton.  The  trnth  is,  an  anexperienced  reaibner  coold  be 
no  reafoner  at  all,  were  he  abfolately  unexperienced ;  and 
when  we  affign  that  charadler  to  any  one,  we  mean  it  only  in 
a  comparative  fenfe,  and  fuppofe  him  poflcfled  of  experie]ioe» 
in  a  fmaller  and  more  imperfed  degree* 

NOTE  [C],  p.  80. 

IT  mfty  be  pretended,  that  the  refiftance  which  we  me6t 
with  in  bodies^  obliging  ns  frequently  to  exert  our  force* 
.  and  call  up  all  our  power,  this  gives  us  the  idea  of  force  and 
power.  It  is  this  m/ut  or  fhx>ng  endeavour,  of  which  we  aife 
confcions,  that  is  the  original  impreffion  fit)m  which  this  idea 
is  copied.  But,  Jlrjit  we  attribute  power  to  a  vafl  number  of 
objects,  where  we  never  can  fuppofe  this  refinance  or  exertion  of 
ibice  to  take  placet  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  never  meets 
with  any  refiltance }  to  the  mind  in  its  command  over  its  ideas 
and  limbs,  in  common  thinking  and  motion,  ^ere  the  tSc€t 
follows  immediately  upon  the  will,  without  any  exertion  or 
fnmmoning  up  of  force ;  to  inanimate  matter,  which  is  not 
capable  of  this  fentiment.  Secondly^  This  fentiment  of  an 
endeavour  to  overcome  refinance  has  no  known  connesdon 
with  any  event :  What  follows  it,  we  know  by  experience) 
but  could  not  know  it  a  priori.  It  muft,  however,  be  oott- 
fefled,  that  the  animal  ni/us^  which  we  experience,  though  2t 
.  can  afibrd  no  accurate  predfe  idea  of  power#  enters  very  much 
into  that  vulgar,  inaccurate  idea,  which  is  formed  of  it. 

NOTE  [D],  p.  86. 

I  NEED  not  examine  at  length  the  ws  imrtiii  wUch  is  (a 
much  talked  of  in  the  new  philofophy»  and  which  is 
afcribed  to  matter.  We  find  by  experience,  that  a  body  at 
reft  or  in  motion  continues  for  ever  in  its  prefent  ftate,  tili 
pat  from  it  by  fome  new  caufe ;   and  that  fr  body  impeUsd 
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iakes  as  much  motion  from  the  impelling  body  as  it  acquires 
icfclf.  Thcfcarc  fafts.  When  we  call  this  a  n/is  inertia^  we  \^ 
only  mark  thefe  fadisy  without  pretending  to  have  any  idea  of 
the  inert  ppwer ;  in  the  fame  manner  as,  when  we  talk  of 
jgtavity,  wis  ittean  certain  effeds,  without  comprehending 
that  active  pow«r.  It  was  never  the  meaning  of  Sir  Isaac 
Nbwton  to  rob  fecond  caufes  of  all  force  or  energy ;  though 
fome  of  his  followers  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  that  theory 
lipon  his  authoHty .  On  the  contrary,  that  great  philofopher  had 
i'ecourfe  to  An  edierial  adive  fluid  tO  explain  his  univerfal  attrac* 
tibn  ;  though  he  was  fo  cautious  and  modeft  as  to  allow,  that 
it  was  a  mere  hyj^othefis,  hot  to  be  infifted  bn,  without  more 
lexperimehts.  I  mufl  confefs,  that  there  is  fomething  in  the 
fate  of  opinions  ^  little  extraordinary.  Dss  Cartes  inii- 
nUated  that  dodrine  of  the  univerfal  and  fole  efficacy  of  the 
Deity,  without  infixing  on  it.  Malebranchb  and  other 
Cartesians  made  it  the  foundation  of  all  thdr  philofophy,  ^ 
It had^  however,  no  authority  in  EmglandI  Lockb,  Clarke, 
and  t^uDwoRTH,  never  fo  much  as  take  notice  of  it,  but/ 
filppofe  all  along,  that  matter  has  a  real,  though  fubordinate/ 
and  derived  power.  "By  ^hat  means  has  it  become  fo  preva« 
lent  among  our  modern  metaphyficians  ? 

>^OrE  [JE],  p.  9t. 

ACCORDING  to  thefe  explications  and  definitions,  the 
idea  of  p9iwir  is  relative  as  much  as  that  of  cauft ;  and 
both  have  a  reference  to  an  efie&,  or  feme  other  event  con- 
Hantly  conjoined  with  the  former.  When  we  confider  the 
gMnown  circdmftance  of  an  obje^,  by  which  the  degree  or 
q\iantity  of  its  effe^  is  £xed  and  determined,  we  call  that  its 
power :  And  accordingly,  it  is  allowed  by  all  philofophcrs, 
that  the  effc£t  is  the  meafure  of  the  power,  fi  ut  if  they  had 
any  idea  of  power,  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  why  could  not  they  mea- 
ftre  it  in  itfelf  ?  The  difpute  whether  the  fbrCe  of  a  body  in 
motion  bb  as  its  velocity,  or  the  fquare  of  its  velocity ;  this 
difpttte,  I  fay,  needed  not  be  decided  by  comparing  its  effefls 
in  eqaal  or  unequal  times  ;  but  by  a  diredl  menfuratlon  and 
c6fDparifon. 

Vol..  IL  I  i  As 
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As  to  the  frequent  nfe  of  the  words.  Force,  Power,  EnergyV 
&r«  which  every  where  occar  in  common  converfation,  at 
well  as  in  philofophy  ;  that  is  no  proof/ that  we  are  acqaaintedt 
in  any  inilance,  with  the  conneding  principle  between  canfe 
and  eiFe£l,  or  can  account  ultimately  for  the  produdion  of  one 
thing  by  another.  Theie  words,  as  commonly  nfed,  have 
very  loofe  meanings  annexed  to  them ;  and  their  ideas  ate 
very  uncertain  and  confufed.  No  animal  can  put  external 
bodies  in  motion  without  the  fentiment  of  a  nijut  or  endeavour  \ 
and  every  animal  has  a  fentiment  or  feeling  from  the  ftroke  or 
blow  of  an  external  objedl,  that  is  in  motion.  Thefe  fenik<» 
tions,  which  are  merely  animal,  and  from  which  we  .caa 
a  priori  draw  no  inference,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inani- 
mate  objeAs,  and  to  fuppofe,  that  they  have  fome  fudi  feel- 
ings, whenever  they  transfer  or  receive  motion.  *  With  regard 
to  energies,,  which  are  exerted^  without  our  annexing  to  them 
any  idea  of  communicated  motion,  we  confider  only  the  con- 
dant  experienced  conjun^on  of  the  events;  and  as  we/ielz^ 
cuilomary  connexion  between  the  ideas,  we  transfer  that  feel- 
ing to  the  objeds ;  as  nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  apply  to* 
external  bodies  every  internal  fenfation,  which  they  oc^on» 

NOTE  [F],  p,  108* 

'T^UB  prevalence  of  the  do£bine  of  liberty  may  be  ac. 
'*'  counted  for,  from  another  canfe,  vix,  a  falfe  (enfatioii 
or  feeming  experience  which  we  have,  or  may  have,  of  liberty 
or  indifference,  in  many  of  our  a£Uons.  The  neceffity  of  any 
adion,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  a  quality  in  the  agent,  but  in  any  thinking  or  intelligent 
being,  who  may  confider  the  adion ;  and  it  confifls  chiefly  ia 
the  determination  of  his  thoughts  to  infer  the  exigence  of  that 
adion  from  fome  preceding  objeds ;  as  liberty,  when  oppoied 
to  neceffity,  is  nothing  but  the  want  of  that  determinatioD^ 
and  a  certain  loofenefs  or  indifference,  which  we  feel,  in  paf^ 
fing,  or  not  pafling,  from  the  idea  of  one  object  to  that  of 
any  fucceeding  one.  Now  we  may  obferve,  that,  though,  in 
reJU&ing  on  human  aAions,  we  feldom  feel  fuch  a  loofenefs  or 
indifference^,  but  are  commonly  able  to  infer  them  with  con- 
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Iiderable  certainty  from  their  motives^  and  from  the  dlfpofi'* 
tions  of  the  agent ;  yet  it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  per^ 
firming  the  adlions  themfelves,  we  are  feniibltf  of  fomething 
like  it:  And  as  all  refembling  objefls  are  readily  taken  for 
each  other,  this  has  been  employed  as  a  demonilrative  and 
even  intuitive  proof  of  human  liberty.  We  feel,  that  our 
a&ions  are  fubjeA  to  our  will,  on  moil  occaHons ;  and  ima- 
gine we  feel,  that  the  will  itfelf  is  fubje^t  to  nothing,  becaufe. 
When  by  a  denial  of  it  we  are  provoked  to  try,  we  feel,  that 
it  moves  eafily  every  way,  and  produces  an  image  of  itfelf, 
(or  a  ViUiity^  as  it  is  called  in  the  fchools)  even  on  that  fide, 
bn  which  it  did  not  fettle.  This  image,  or  faint  motion,  we 
|)erfaad€  ouHelv^s,  could,  at  that  time,  have  been  compleated 
into  the  thing  itfelf;  becaufe,  fhould  that  be  denied,  we 
find,  npon  u  fecond  trial,  that^  at  prefent,  it  can.  We  con- 
fider  not,  that  the  fmtaftical  defire  of  fhewing  liberty,  is 
here  the  motivt  of  our  anions.  And  it  feems  certain,  that» 
however  we  may  imagine  we  feel  a  liberty  within  ourfelves, 
a  (pedator  can  commonly  infer  obr  anions  from  our  motives 
9uid  charad<er ;  and  even  where  he  cannot,  he  concludes  ia 
general;  that  he  might,  were  he  perfectly  acquainted  with 
every  circaflufbince  of  oar  fitoation  and  temper,  and  the  molt 
fecret  (prings  of  our  complexion  and  difpofition.  Now  this 
is  the  very  dTence  oF  neceffity,  according  to  the  foregoing 
doftrine. 

KOTE  [G],   p.  no. 

*  «       • 

nPHUS,  if  a  caufe  be  defined,  that  <wbicb  produces  any 
^  ibin^ ;  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  produdngis  fynonimous 
\o  easing.  In  like  manner,  if  a  caufe  be  defined,  tbai  by 
njobicb  any  tbing  exiftsi  this  is  liable  to  the  fame  objedtion. 
For  what  is  meant  by  thefe  words,  by  lubicb  ?  Had  it  been 
laid,  that  a  caufe  is  tbat  after  which  any  tbing  conftantly  exifts ; 
we  ihould  have  underftood  the  terms.  For  this  is,  indeed, 
all  we  know  of  the  matter.  And  this  conftancy  forms  the 
very  ciTence  of  neceflity,  nor  have  we  any  other  idea  of  ii. 
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NOTE  [H],  p.  122. 

SINCE  all  reafonings  concerning  fa^s  or  caafes  is  derived 
merely  from  cuflom,  it  may  be  alked  how  it  happens^  t&ac 
men  (b  much  farpafi  animals  in  reafoning,  and  one  man  (6 
much  furpafTes  another  f    Has  not  fhe  fame  cuHom  the  fame 

influence  on  all  ? 

We  (hall  here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  the  great  diier- 
ence  in  human  underftandings :  After  which  th«  reafon  of  the 
difference  between  men  and  animals  will  eafily  be  compre- 
hended. 

1 .  When  we  have  lived  any  time,  and  have  been  accultolned 
to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by 

^ '  which  we  always  transfer  the  known  to  the  anknowD»  and 
conceive  the  latter  to  refemble  the  foimer.  By  means  of  this 
general  habitual  principle,  we  regard  even  one  experimettt  as 
the  foundation  of  reafoning,  and  expe6b  a  iunilar  event  with 
fome  degree  of  certainty,  where  the  experiment  lias  been 
made  accurately,  and  frte  from  all  foreign  circnmftances.  It 
is  therefore  coniidered  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  ob* 
ferve  the  confequences  of  things ;  and  as  one  maa  may  werj 
much  furpafs  another  in  attention  and  memory  and  obfervan 
tion,  this  will  make  a  very  great  difierence  in  their  reaibittng. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  cades  to  produce  any 
eife£t,  one  mind  may  be  much  larger  than  another,  and  better 
able  to  comprehend  the  whole  iyftem  of  obje£b»  and  toiafer 
jufUy  their  confequences. 

3«  One  man  is  able  to  cairy  on  a  chain  of  conieqnencei  to 
a  greater  length  than  another. 

4.  Few  men  can  chink  long  without  running  into  a  confu* 
fion  of  ideas,  and  miftaking  one  for  another  ;  and  there  are 
various  degrees  of  this  infirmity. 

5.  The  circumftance,  on  which  the  efieft  depends,  is  fie- 
quently  involved  in  other  circumftances,  which  are  fbrdgn 
s^nd  extrinfic.  The  feparation  of  it  often  requires  great  at- 
tention, accuracy,  and  fubtilty. 

6.  The 
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6.  The  forming  of  general  maxims  from  particular  obferva- 
tion  is  a  very  nice  operation ;  and  nothing  is  more  ufual, 
from  haile  or  a  narrownefs  of  mind,  which  fees  not  on  all 
fides>  than  to  commk  miilakes  in  this  particular. 

7.  When  we  reafon  from  antilogies,  the  man^  who  has  the 
greater  experience  or  the  greater  promptitude  of  fhggelling 
analogies,  will  be  the  better  reafoner. 

8.  ByafTes  from  prejudice,  education^  paffion^  party,  f^c» 
hang  more  upon  one  mind  than  another* 

9.  After  we  have  acquired  a  confidence  in  human  tefti- 
jnony,  books  and  converfation  enlarge  much  more  the  fphere 
of  one  man's  experience  and  thought  than  thofe  of  another. 

Tt  would  be  eafy  to  difcover  ma^y  other  circnmflances  that 
make  a  difference  in  the  u^derftandings  of  men^ 


N 


NOTE  [I],  p.  130. 

O  Indian,  it  is  evident}  could  have  experience  that 
water  did  not  freeze  in  cold  climates.  This  is  j>lacing 
nature  in  actuation  quite  unknown  to  him ;  and  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  tell  a  priori  what  will  refult  from  it«  It  is 
making  a  new  experiment,  the  confequence  of  which  is  al- 
ways uncertain*  One  may  fometimes  conjedlure  from  analogy 
what  i^ill  follow ;  but  ftill  this  is  bat  conjeflure.  And  it  muft 
be  GonfefTed,  that,  in  die.  prefent  cafe  of  freezing,  the  event 
follows  contrary  to  the  rules  of  analogy,  and  is  fuch  as  a  ra« 
tional  Indian  would  not  look  for.  The  operations  of  cold 
upon  water  are  not  gradual,  according  to  the  degrees  of  cold  ; 
but  whenever  it  comes  to  the  freezing  point,  the  water  pafTet 
in  a  moment,  from  the  utmofl  liquidity  to  perfod  hardnefs. 
Such  an  event,  therefore,  may  be  denominated  extraordinafy^ 
and  requires  a  pretty  ftrong  tefHmony,  to  render  it  credible  to 
people  in  a  warm  climate :  But  ilill  it  is  not  miratuleus,  nor 
contrary  to  uniform  experience  of  the  courfe  of  nature  in  cafes 
where  all  the  circumftances  are  the  fame.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sumatra  have  always  feen  water  fluid  in  their  own  cli- 
mate, and  the  freezing  of  their  rivers  ought  to  be  deemed  a 
prodigy :   But  they  never  faw  water  in  Muscovy  during  the 

lis  winter; 
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winter ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  reafonably  be  poficive  wk^t 
would  there  be  the  confequence. 

-NOTE  [K],  ?•  131. 

qOMETIMES  an  event  may  not,  im  it^i/,  /tim  to  he  am.-- 
*^  trary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet,  if  it  were  real,  it  might, 
by  reafon  of  fome  circumftances,  be  denominated  a  miracle  ; 
becaufe,  vafaQ^  it  is  contrary  to  thefc  laws.  Thus  if  a  per- 
fon,  cluiming  a  divine  authority,  ihould  command  a  fick  per« 
fon  to  be  well,  a  healthful  roan  to  fall  down  dead,  the  doads 
to  pour  rain,  the  winds  to  blow,  in  fhort,  fliould  order  many 
natural  events,  which  immediately  follow  upon  his  command; 
ihefe  might  juftly  be  efteemed  miracles,  becaufe  they  are  really, 
in  this  cafe,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  For  if  any  fufpicion 
remain,  that  the  event  and  command  concurred  by  accident, 
tlicre  is  no  miracle  and  no  tranfgreflion  of  the  laws  of  nature* 
]f  this  fufpicion  be  removed,  there  i/s  evidently  a  miracle,  and  a 
tratifgrcfiion  of  thefc  laws  ;  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
trary to  nature  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a  maa 
ihculd  havejfiich  an  influence,  h  miracle  niay  be  accurately 
defined,  a  IranjgreJJlm  of  a  laixj  of  nature  by  a  particular  *voli'^ 
iion  of  iht  Diiiy^  or  Ij  the  inter pofition  of  fome  inijifihle  agent.  A 
miracle  may  either  be  difcoverable  by  men  or  not.  This  alters 
not  its  nature  and  eiTence.  The  railing  of  a  houfe  or  ihip 
into  the  air  is  a  vifible  miracle.  The  raifing  of  a  feather, 
when  the  wind  wants  ever  fo  little  of  a  force  requifite  for  that 
purpcfc,  is  as  real  a  miracle,  though  not  fo  fenfible  with  re*« 
gard  to  us.  •         "  "  * 

NOTE  [L],  p.  141. 

'T'lIIS  book  was  writ  by  Monf.  Moniceron,  coaniellor 
or  julI^c  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of  £gurvand 
chara^.er.  wlio  was  alfo  a  martyr  to  ihc  caufe,  and  is  nowfjud 
to  be  f-  ;i  v>>.crc  in  a  dungeon  on  account  of  his  book. 

T'jcr.  is  anotiHT  book  in  three  volumes  {cdXiti.  ReauiJ det 
7.  ;^  :us  <'£  I  Abii  i' A  K iy)  giving  an  account. of  many  of  theie 
n  iracici,  and  accompanied  with  prefatory  difcouries,  which 
aic  \tiy  Weil  wiit.     There  runs,  however,  through  the  whole 

I  of 
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of  thefe  a  ridiculous  comparifon  between  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  and  thofe  of  the  Abbe ;  wherein  it  is  aflferted,  that 
-the  evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  for  the  former:  As 
if  the  teflimony  of  men  could  ever  be  put  in  the  balance  with 
that  of  God  himfelf,  who  conduced  the  pen  of  the  infpired 
writers.  If  thefe  writers,  indeed,  were  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  human  teflimony,  the  French  author  is  very  mo« 
derate  in  his  comparifon ;  fince  he  might,  with  foroe  appear* 
anceof  reafon,  pretend,  that  the  Jansenist  miracles  much 
furpafs  the  other  in  evidence  and  authority.  The  following 
circumftances  are  drawn  from  authentic  papers,  inferted  in 
the  above-mentioned  book. 

Many  of  the  miracles  of  Abbe  Par  is  were  proved  iramedi* 
ately  by  witneJes  before  the  officiality  or  bifhop's  court  at 
Pa  R I  s,  under  the  eye  of  cardinal  Noa  i  l  l  e  s,  whofe  charadler 
for  integrity  and  capacity  was  never  contefted  even  by  his 
enemies. 

His  fucceffor  in  the  archblfiiopric  was  ati  enemy  to  the  Jan- 
SENIST8,  and  for  that  reafon  promoted  to  the  fee  by  the  court* 
Yet  2Z  reftors  or  cans  of  Paris,  with  infinite  earneftnefs^ 
prefs  him  to  examine  thofe  miracles,  which  they  aflert  to  be 
kmown  to  the  whole  world,  and  indiiputably  certain  :  But  he 
wifely  forbore. 

The  MoLiNisT  party  had  tried  to  difcredit  thefe  miracles 
in  one  inftance,  that  of  Madamoifelle  le  Ft  anc.  But,  be- 
iides  that  their  proceedings  were  in  many  refpe6b  the  moft 
irregular  in  the  world,  particularly  in  citing  only  a  few  of  the 
Jansbnists' witneiTes,  whom  they  tampered  with:'  fiefides 
this,  I  fay,  they  foon  found  themfelves  overwhelmed  by  a 
dond  of  new  witnefles,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number, 
mod  of  them  perfons  of  credit  and  fubflance  in  Paris,  who 
gave  oath  for  the  miracle.  This  was  accompanied  with  a 
folemn  and  earned  appeal  to  the  parliament.  But  the  parlia- 
ment were  forbid  by  authority  to  meddle  in  the  affair.  It  was 
at  laft  obferved,  that  where  men  are  heated  faiy  zeal  and  entha- 
£afm,  there  is  no  degree  of  human  teftimony  fo  flrong  as  may 
not  be  procured  for  the  greateft  abfurdity :  And  thofe  who 
will  be  fo  filly  as  to  examine  the  affair  by  that  medium,  and 
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leek  particular  flaws  in  the  teflimopy,  are  almoft  Aire  to  he 
confounded.  It  muft  be  a  milerable  impoilure,  indeed,  dial 
does  not  prevail  in  that  comeft. 

All  who  have  been  iQ  France  about  that  time  have  heard 
of  the  reputation  of  Monf.  Heraut,  the  Ueutenam  de  Police^ 
whofe  vigilance,  penetration »  a^kivity,  and  exteofive  intelli- 
gence have  been  much  talked  of.  This  magiftrate,  who  by 
the  nature  of  his  ofiice  is  almoft  ahfolutSy  was  invetied  with 
foil  powers,  on  purpofe  to  fupprefe  or  diferedit  thefe  miracles  ; 
and  he  frequently  feized  immediately,  and  examined  the  wic- 
neflcs  and  fubjefls  of  them  :  But  never  could  reach  any  thing 
fatisfadlory  againft  them. 

In  the  cafe  of  Madamoifelle  Thibaut  he  fent  the  &mons 
de  Sylva  to  examine  her;  whofe  evidence  is  very  cnrions. 
The  phyfician  declare?,  that  it  was  impoffible  ihe  could  have 
been  \o  i\\  as  was  proved  by  witnefles  ;  becaufe  it  was  im- 
pofilble  ihe  could,  in  fo  (hort  a  time,  have  recovered  ib  jiex^^ 
feftly  as  he  found  her.  He  reafoned,  like  a  roan  of  fenfe, 
from  natural  caufes ;  but  the  oppodte  party  told  him,  that  the 
whole  was  a  miracle,  aod  that  his  evidence  was  the  veiy  beft 
proof  of  it. 

The  MoLiKrsTQ  wer^  in  a  (ad  dilemma.  They  darft  not 
a/Tert  the  abfolute  infufficiency  of  human  evidence,  to  prove 
a  miracle.  They  were  obliged  to  fay,  that  thefe  miracles 
were  wrought  by  witchcraft  and  the  devil.  But  they  weiQ 
told,  that  this  \vas  the  refource  of  the  Jews  of  old. 

No  Jansenist  was  ever  embarrailed  to  account  for  the  cet- 
fation  of  the  miracles,  when  the  church-yard  was  fliut  up  by 
.  *  the  king's  edift.    It  was  the,  touch  of  the  tomb,  which  pro- 
duced thefe  extraordinary  elFefls  ;  and  when  no  one  coald  ap^ 
proach  the  tomb,  no  efFeds  could  be  cxpcfted.    God,  indeed, 
could  have  thrown  down  the  walls  in  a  moment  3  but  he  is 
mailer  of  his  own  graces  and  works,  and  it  belongs  not  to  n 
to  account  for  them.     He  did  not  throw  down  the  walls  of 
c\ery  city  like  thofe  of  Jericho,  on  the  founding  of  theram^ 
horns,  nor  break  up  the  prifon  of  every  apoftle,  like  that  ot 
St.  Paul. 
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Nolefs  a  iiiaQ»  tlian  the  Due  de  CuATiLLONy  a  duke  and 
peer  of  Framcb,  of  the  highdft  rank  and  family,  gives  evt^ 
^ence  of  a  miraculous  cure,  performed  upon  a  fervant  of  his» 
who  had  lived  feveral  years  in  his  houie  with  a  vifible  and 
palpable  infirmity. 

I  ihall  conclude  with  obfervingy  that  no  clergy  ^re  nAor# 
celebrated  for  Jftridnefs  of  life  and  manners  than  the  iecular 
clergy  of  FaANCB,  particularly  the  redlors  or  cures  of  Paris, 
who  bear  teftimony  to  thefe  impoilures. 

The  learning,  genius,  and  probity  of  the  gentlemen^  and 
a^e  aullerity  of  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  have  been  much 
celebrated  a]!  over  Europe.  Yc%  they  all  give  evidence  for 
a  miracle,  wrought  on  the  niece  qf  the  famous  Pascal,  whofo 
fandlity  of  life,  as  well  as  extraordinary  capacity,  is  well 
known.  The  famous  Racine  gives  an  account  of  this  mi- 
racle in  his  famous  hiHory  of  PofiT-BLoYAL,  and  fortifies  it 
with  all  the  proofs,  which  a  molticude  of  nuns,  priells,  phy- 
iicians,  and  men  of  the  world,  all  of  them  of  undoulbted 
credit,  could  beltow  upon  it.  Several  men  of  letters,  parti- 
culafly  the  biihopof  Tournay,  thought  this  miracle  fo  cer- 
tain^ as  to  enjploy  it  in  the  refutation  of  athei/ls  and  free- 
thinkers. The  queen-regent  of  France,  who  was  extrcmelv 
prejudiced  againfl  the  Port-Royal,  fent  her  own  phyfician  to 
examine  the  miracle,  who  returned  an  abfolute  convert.  In 
viorr,  the  fupematural  cure  was  fo  uncontellable,  that  it 
fAve4,  for  a  time,  that  famous  monaftery  from  the  ruin  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Jesuits.  Had  it  been  a  cheat, 
it  had  certainly  been  detefted  by  fuch  fagacious  and  powerful 
atttagoniils,  and  mull  have  haHened  the  ruin  of  the  contrivert* 
Our  divines,  who  can  build  up  a  formidable  caftle  from  fuch 
defpicable  materials ;  what  a  prodigious  fabric  could  they  have 
reared  from  thefe  and  many  other  circumftances,  which  I  havt 
not  mentioned !  How  oft  would  the  great  names  of  Pascal, 
Racine,  A r maud,  Nicole,  have  refounded  in  our  ears? 
But  if  they  be  wife,  they  had  better  adopt  the  miracle,  as  be- 
ing more  worth,  a  thoufand  times,  than  all  the  reft  of  their 
colleftion.  Befides,  it  may  Cervt  very  much  to  their  purpoie. 
^or  that  miracle  was  really  performed  by  the  touch  of  an  att-*> 
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gentle  holy  prckle  of  the  hoty  thoni|  which  cosapofel  il^ 
^Jy  ctowhi  w^ich,  (^(. 

J^OTj:[M],p.  163. 

IN  geocoJ,  it  may,  I  think,  be  eftal)lt(hed  29  a  snmm^ 
that  where  any  caafe  is  known  only  by  its  particular  clBsGtSf 
it  maft  be  impoffible  to  infer  any  new  effeds  fh>m  that  canfe  ; 
^nce  the  qualitiet,  which  are  requifite  to  produce  dreie  new 
cfFeCU  along  with  the  former,  moft  either  be  difiereet,  or  fa- 
perior»  *or  of  more  extenfiy^  operation,  thaii  thofe  whicl^ 
£mply  produced  the  efie£L  whence  alone  the  caofe  is  fap« 
pofed  to  be  knqwn  to  us.  We  can  ncver»  therefore,  have  any 
reafon  to  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  thefe  qualities.  To  fay, 
fhat  the  new  e£[eds  proceed  only  from  a  continuation  of  th« 
fame  energy,  which  is  already  known  from  the  firft  effe£b, 
will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For  even  granting  this  to  be 
the  cafe,,  (which  can  feldom  be  fuppoTed)  the  very  continna* 
tion  and  exertion  of  a  like  energy,  (for  it  is  impoffible  it  can 
be  abfolutely  the  fame)  I  fay,  this  exertion  of  a  like  eneigyt 
an  a  different  period  of  fpace  and  time,  is  a  very  arbitrary 
fuppoHtion,  and  what  there  canhot  poffibly  be  any  traces  of 
in  the  efiefis,  from  which  all  Our  knowledge  of  the  caufc  is 
originally  derived.  Let  the  inferred  caufe  be  exadly  propor* 
tioned  X^  it  /honid  be)  to  the  known  efie^  ;  and  it  is  impof* 
fible  that  it  can  pofTefs  any  qualities,  from  which  new  or  dif-* 
fcrenteffedU  can  be  inferred • 

NOTE  [N],  p.  173. 

'T^HIS  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr.BERKBLET  ;  and  in^ 
^  deed  moft  of  the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  author 
form  the  beft  leflbns  of  fcepticifin,  which  are  to  be  found 
cither  among  the  ancient  or  modern  philofophers,  Batle  not 
excepted.  He  profeffes,  however^  in  his  title-page  (and  un- 
doubtedly with  great  truth)  to  have  compofed  his  book  againft 
the  fceptics  as  well  as  againft  the  atheifts  and  free-thinkers. 
Bat  that  all  his  arguments,  though  otherwife  intended,  are» 
in  reality,  merely  fceptical,  appears  from  this,  that  tUf  ad* 
mit  of  no  sMfrmr  omdfrodna  no  eonvidion.    Their  only  e£e^ 

• 


^  t9  caafe  that  momentary  amazement  and  irrefolotion  an4 
confufiooj  Yfhich  is  the  refult  of  fcepticifm. 

NOTE  [QL  p.  174- 

Wll  ATE  V|IR  difputes  there  ma^  be  about  matheniati^ 
cal  points,  we  mail  allow  that  there  are  phyfical  points  ^ 
thatisy  parts  of  exteniion,  which  cannot  be  divided  or  lef^ 
iened,  either  by  the  eye  or  imagination.  Thefe  images^ 
fh'en,  which  are  prefent  to  the  fancy  or  ienies»  are  a(>folatel/ 
mdivifible,  ancl  confequently  maft  be  allowed  by  mathemati* 
cians  to  be  infinitely  lefs  than  any  real  part  of  extenfion ;  and, 
yef  nothing  appears  n^ore  certain  to  reafoni  than  that  an  in« 
nnite  number  of  them  compofes'an  infinite  extenfion.  How; 
much  more  an  infinite  number  of  thbfe  infinitely  fmall  parts 
pf  extenfion,  which  are  Hill  fuppofed  infinitely  divifible. 

NOTE  [P],  p.  176. 

IT  feems  to  me  not  impoflible  to  avoid  thefe  abfnrdities  and 
contradidlibnsy  if  it  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  abflrafi  or  general  ideas,  properly  (peaking;  but  ^ 
that  all  general  ideas  are,  in  reality,  pai'ticular  ones,  attached ' 
to  a  general  term,  which  recalls,  upon  occafion,  other  parti- 
cular ones,  that  refemble,  in  certain  circumHances,  the  idea, 
prefent  to  the  mind.  Thus  when  the  term  Horfe,  is  pro- 
nounced, we  immediately  figure  to  ourfelves  the  idea  of  a  black 
or  a  white  animal.  Of  a  particular  fize  or  figure  :  But  as  that 
term  is  alfo  ufually  applied  to  animals  of  other  colours,  figures 
and  fizes,  thefe  ideas,  though  not  aflually  prefent  to  the  ima« 
ginatioD,  are  eafily  recalled  ;  and  our  reafoning  and  conclu- 
iion  proceed  in  the  fame  way,  as  if  they  were  a^loally  prefent* 
If  this  be  admitted  (as  feems  reafonable)  it  follows  that  all 
the  ideas  of  quantity,  upon  which  mathematicians  iieafon, 
are  nothing  but  particular,  and  fuch  as  are  fuggelled  by  the 
fcnfes  and  imagination,  and  confequently,  cannot  bq  infi- 
nitely divifible.  It  is  fufficient  to  have  dropped  this  hint  at 
prefent,  without  profecuting  it  any  farther.  It  certainly  con- 
cerns all  lovers  of  fcience  not  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the 

ridicule 
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lidicnle  and  contempt  of  the  ignorant  by  their  condofions  ^ 
imd  t^  (cpmp  the  readied  iblation  of  thefe  difficoltiet* 

NOTE  [Q,],  p.  182. 

^T^H  AT  impious  maxim  of  the  ancient  philofophy,  ExmUbf 
-^  nihil  fit 9  by  which  the  creation  of  matter  was  excluded, 
ceafes  to  be  a  maxim,  according  to  this  philofbphy.  No^ 
only  the  will  of  the  fnpreme  Being  may  create  matter;  bat, 
fer  aught  we  know  a  frion^  the  will  of  any  other  being  might 
create  it,  or  any  other  caufe>  that  the  moil  whimfical  imagi* 
l^ation  can  aflign. 

NOTE  [R],  p.  2or. 

^T^H  AT  property  is  a  fpecies  of  nktiofh  which  prodocet  a 
'*'  connexion  between  the  perfon  and  the  objed  it  evident : 
The  imagination  pafles  naturally  and  eafily  from  the  confi- 
deration  of  a  field  to  that  of  the  peribn,  to  whom  it  belongs. 
It  may  only  be  alked,  how  this  relation  is  refolveable  into  any 
of  thofe  three>  'v/'s.  canfatiw^  contiguity^  and  rifemhhaut^ 
which  we  have  affirmed  to  be  the  only  connedling  prii|ciples 
among  ideas.  To  be  the  proprietor  of  any  thing  is  to  be  the 
fole  perfon,  who,  by  the  laws  of  fociety,  has  a  right  to  dif- 
pofe  of  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it.  This  right  has  at 
leaft  a  tendency  to  procure  the  perfon  the  exerci(e  of  it ;  and 
in  Ua  does  commonly  procure  him  that  advantage.  For 
rights  which  had  no  influence,  and  never  took  place,  woaid 
be  no  rights  at  all.  Now  a  perfon  who  diipofes  of  an  objed, 
snd  reaps  benefit  from  it,  both  produces,  or  may  produce, 
eflfe^s  on  it,  and  is  afifeded  by  it.  Property  therefore  is  a 
fjpedes  of  caufoHn.  It  enables  the  peHbn  to  produce  altera- 
tions on  the  olje&>  and  it  fuppofes  that  his  condition  is  im- 
proved and  altered  by  it.  It  is  indeed  the  relation  the  moft 
interefUng  of  any*  and  occurs  the  x^fA  frequently  to  the 
mind. 


^_  '  .,^1  i 
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NOTE  ES],  p.  234. 

BEnbvolbncb  natarally  divides  into  two  kinds^  fhd 
gernral  and  the  particular*  The  iirft  is»  where  we  have 
no  friend(hip  or  connexion  or  efleem  for  the  per(bn,  bnt  feet 
only  a  general  fympathy  with  him  or  a  compaflion  for  his  pains, 
and  a  congratulation  with  his  pleafares.  The  other  (pecies  of 
benevolence  is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  virtae»  on  (ervicea 
done  us,  or  to  fome  particular  connexions*  Bdth  thefe  feiH 
timents  muft  be  allowed  real  in  human  natnre ;  but  whether 
they  will  refolve  into  fome  nice  confiderations  of  felf-love,  is 
a  qaeftion  more  curious  than  important*  The  former  fenti- 
ment,  to  wit,  that  of  general  benevolence,  or  humanity^  or 
fympathy,  we  Ihall  have  occafion  frequently  to  treat  of  in  the 
courife  of  this  enquiry ;  and  I  aiTume  it  as  real,  from  general 
experience,  without  any  other  proof. 

NOTE  [T],p,  254* 

'^  Ht  8  fiffion  of  a  ftate  of  nature,  as  a  date  of  war,  was  not 
'^  firft  ftarted  by  Mr.  Hobbbs,  as  is  commonly  imagined* 
Plato  eftdeavoors  to  refute  an  hypothefis  very  like  it  in  the 
id,  3d,  and  4th  books  de  repnblica.  Cicsao,  on  the  con-- 
trary,  fuppofes  it  certain  and  univerfally  acknowledged  in  the 
following  paflage.  **  Quis  enim  vedribn,  judices,  ignorat» 
*'  ita  natnram  rerum  tulifle,  ut  qnodam  tempore  homines* 
**  nondum  neqne  naturali,  neque  civili  jure  defcripto,  fufi 
per  agros,  ac  difperfi  vagarentur  tantumque  haberent  quan- 
tum manu  ac  viribua,  per  cedem  ac  vulnera,  ant  eripere, 
ant  retinere  potuiflent  ?  Qui  igitur  primi  virtnte  8c  confilio 
prsellanti  extiterunt,  ii  peripedo  genere  humanae  dociiitatis 
atqiie  ingenii,  diiSpatos^  unnm  in  locum  congregarnnt, 
eofque  ex  feritate  ilia  ad  jnflitiam  ac  manfuecudinem  tranf« 
'*  duxerunt.  Tum  res  ad  communem  utilitatem,  quas  pab« 
licas  appellamus,  tum  conventicula  hominum,  quae  poUea 
civitates  nominatae  funt,  turn  domicilia  conjunda,  quas 
"  urbes  dicamns,  invento  Sc  divino  &  hnmano  jure,  msenibus 
''  fepferunt.  Atque  inter  banc  vium,  perpolitam  humanitate^ 
**  k  illam immanem,  nihil  tarn intereft  quam  JUS  atque  VIS. 

•*  Horum 
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**  Horum  utro  nti  nolimas,  altero  eft  ucendaxn.  Vim  voTul 
*'  mns  extingai  i  Jus  ▼aieat  necefTe  eft,  id  eft,  judicia,  qdi* 
**  bus  oroae  jos  cbntinetur.  Jddicia  difplicent,  aut  nalld; 
**  funt  ?    Vis  ^flkinetur  necefte  eft  ?    Hxc  vidciit  oliifie^* 

NOtE  [U],  p.26r; 

H-^  H  £  author  of  L'E/frit  du  LoiJe.  This  illaftrioiis  writeij 
^  however,  iets  out  with  a  difierent  theory*  and  foppolcs 
all  right  to  be  foa&dta  on  certain  rapports  or  relations ;  which 
is  a  fyftem,  th^t,  in  my  opinion,  never  will  be  rebmcikd 
with  true  philofophy.  Father  MALEBEANCHEy  as  far  as  t 
can  leam»  was  the  firft  that  ftarted  this  abftrad  thebry  of  mo- 
rals, which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  CuDWoaTH^  Clarke^ 
and  others ;  and  as  it  excludes  all  fentiment,  and  pretends  td 
found  every  thing  on  reafon,  it  has  not  wanted  fbtlowers  id 
this  philofophic  age«  See  Section  L  and  Appendik  I.  With 
regard  to  juftice,  the  virtue  here  treated  of,  the  inference 
againft  this  theory  feems  ihort  and  eonclulive.  Property  ii 
allowed  to  be  dependant  od  civil  laws;  civil  laws  are  al- 
lowed to  have  no  other  objefl,  but  the  intereft  of  ibciety : 
This  therefore  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  fole  foundation  of 
property  and  juftice.  Not  to  mention^  that  our  obligation 
itfelf  to  obey  the  magiftrate  and  his  laws  is  foUndicd  on  no- 
thing but  the  interefts  of  fociety. 

If  the  ideu  of  juftice,  fometimes,  do  not  (oUoW  the  diipo^ 
£tions  pf  civil  law;  we  fliall  find,  that  thefe  cafes,  inftead  of 
ohjeflions,  are  confirmations  of  the  theory  delivered  above. 
Where  a  civil  law  is  (b  perverfe  as  to  crois  all  the  interefts  of 
ibciety,  it  lofes  all  its  authority,  and  men  judge  by  the  ideas 
of  natural  juftice,  which  are  conformable  to  thofe  interefts. 
Sometimes  alfo  civil  laws>  for  ufeful  piirpofes,  require  a  cere- 
mony or  form  to  any  deed ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  their 
decrees  run  contrary  to  the  ufual  tenor  of  juftice;  but  one 
who  takc;^  advantage  of  fuch  chicanes,  it  not  commonly  re- 
garded as  an  honeft  man.  Thus,  the  interefts  of  fociety 
require,  that  contrails  be  fulfilled ;  and  there  is  not  a  moni 

material 
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SKaterial  article  either  of  natural  or  civil  jolHce :  Bat  thef 
omi^on  of  a  trifling  eircumftanee  will  often,  by  law»  invali- 
date a  contradly  in  faro  hnmano^  but  not  infiro  con/chnti^^  as 
divines  exprefs  themfelves, ,  In  thefe  cafes,  the  magiftrate  \$ 
fuppofed  only  to  withdraw  his  power  of  enforcing  the  right,t 
not  to  have  altered  the  right.  Where  his  intelition  extends  tor 
the  right,  and  is  conformable  to  the  intereib  of  fociety ;  it 
never  fails  to  alter  the  right  ^  a  clear  proof  of  the  origin  of 
jaftice  and  of  property,  asafligned  above. 

NOTE  [X],  p,  263. 

IT  is  evident,  that  the  will  or  confent  alone  never  transfers 
property,  nor  caufes  the  obligation  of  a  promife,  (for  the 
fame  reafoning  extends  to  both)  bat  the  will  muft  be  ejqpref- 
fed  by  words  or  figns,  in  order  to  impofe  a  tye  apon  any  man. 
The  expreilion  being  once  brought  in  as  fubfervieut  to  the 
will,  foon  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the  promife^  nor 
will  a  man  ht  lefs  bound  by  his  word,  though  he  (ecretly 
give  a  different  dire^on  to  his  intention^  and  with-hold  the 
alTent  of  hi^  mind*  But  though  the  exprefHon  makes,  oa 
moft  o>ccaiions,  the  whole  of  the  promife,  yet  it  does  not  al- 
ways (b ;  and  one  who  (hould  make  ufe  of  any  e.xpreffion,  of 
which  he  knows  not  the  meaning,  and  which  he  ufes  without 
any  ienfe  of  the  confequences,  would  not  certainly  be  bound 
by  it*  Nay,  though  he  know  its  meaning,  yet  if  he  ufes  it 
in  jeft  only,  and  with  fuch  (igns  as  evidently  (how,  that  he 
has  no  ferious  intention  of  binding  himfelf,  he  would  not  lie 
under  any  obligation  of  performance ;  but  it  is  necefTary,  that 
the  words  be  a  perfed  expreffion  of  the  will,  without  any 
contrary  figns.  Nay,  even  this  we  muft  not  carry  fo  far  as  to 
imagine,  that  one,  whom,  by  our  quicknefs  of  underftanding, 
we  conjefturey  from  certain  figns,  to  have  an  intention  of  . 
deceivisg^  ns,  is  not  bound  by  his  expreffioii  or  verbal  pro« 
mife,  if  we  accept  of  it ;  but  muft  limit  this  conclufion  to 
thofe  cafes  where  the  figns  are  of  a  different  nature  from  tholb 
of  deceit.  All  thefe  contradiflions  are  eaiily  accounted  for, 
if  julHce  arife  entirely  from'  its  ufefulnefs  to  fociety  ;  but  will 

never  be  explained  on  any  other  hypotheflst 

It 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decifions  of  the  yifliii 
and  other  relaxed  cafdifls,  were  commonly  formed  in  profit- 
ccition  of  ibme  fuch  fubtilties  of  teafoning  as  kre  here  pointed 
otit,  and  proceeded  as  much  from  the  habit  of  fcholaftic  re- 
finement as  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart,  if  we  may  fbl- 
\6^  the  authority  of  Monf.  Baylb.  See  his  didionzry,  ar- 
ticle LoroL^•  And  why  has  the  indignation  6f  mankind 
rifen  fo  high  againft  thefe  cafaifts ;  btit  becaufe  tvtry  one 
perceived,  that  human  fociety  could  not  fabfift  were  fach  pnc* 
tices  authorized,  and  that  morals  muft  always  be  handled 
with  a  view  to  public  intered^  mbre  than  philofophical  tega- 
larity  ^  If  the  fecret  diredion  of  the  intention,  faid  evtxf 
man  of  fenfe,  could  invalidate  a  c6iitra6l ;  where  is  oar  feca^ 
rity  ?  And  yet  a  metaphyfical  fchoolman  might  think,  that, 
where  an  intention  was  fuppofed  to  be  requifite,  if  that  iDten« 
tion  really  Had  not  ]>Iace^  no  confequfeifce  onght  to  felloWf 
and  ho  obligation  be  impofed.  The  caftiiitical  fubtilties  may 
not  be  greater  than  the  fubtilties  of  lawyers,  hinted  at  above; 
biit  as  the  former  are  pernicioMt^  and  the  latter  iamcemi  and ' 
eVen  nec/J/ary,  this  is  the  reafdn  of  the  vtty  different  reception 
tliey  meet  With  from  the  world. 

It  is  a  dodrine  of  the  church  of  Roue,  that  the  prieft,  by 
a  fecret  direflioh  of  his  intention,  can  invalidate  any  {acr»» 
ment.  This  pofition  is  derived  firom  a  ftrift  and  regular  pro* 
fecution  of  the  obvious  truth,  that  empty  words  alon^  with* 
out  any  meaning  or  intention  in  the  (peaker,  can  never  be 
attended  with  any  efieA.  If  the  fame  conclniion  be  not  ad- 
mitted in  reafbnyigs  concerning  civil  contrails,  where  the 
affair  is  allowed  to  be  of  fo  much  lefs  confequence  than  the 
eternal  falvationof  thou(ands,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  men's 
fenfe  of  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  the  dodltine  in  the 
former  cafe :  And  we  may  thence  obferVe,  that  however  po- 
iltive,  arrogant,  and  dogmatical  any  fuperftition  may  appear, 
it  never  can  convey  any  thorough  perfuaiion  of  the  reality  o^ 
its  obje^ls,  or  put  them,  in  any  degree,  on  a  balance  with 
the  common  incidents  of  lifb,  which  we  leam  from  daily  ob« 
iervation  and  experimental  rcafoning. 

ttOTR 
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NOTE  [Y],   p.  271. 

^T^HEonly  foludoiiy  which  Plato  gives  to  all  die  objec* 

'^    tions  that  might  be  raiied  againft  the  community  of  wo« 

teen,  eflablUhed  in  his  imaginary  commonwealth,  is^  KaM^irM 

ym^  hi  rtno  »m  >jyrrM  xcti  7<tXsitreUf  «ri  to  fU9  ii^iXifM»  xafiov.    To  h 

fixA^wat^xi^**  ScittitumtfiiuiliJicitur^dieltitrf  Idqwd^U 

jfii  bmtftum  eje,  quod  autm  imifiUJa  tmrpe  effi,  De  Hep.  lib%  ¥• 

p.  4^7«   ex  editi  Serr.    And  this  maxim  will  admit  oif  no 

doobt»  where  public  utility  is  concerned ;  which  is  Plato's 

meaning.    And  indeed  to  what  other  purpofe  do  all  the  ideas 

of  charity  and  modefty  ienre?    Hifi  utile  ift  fuod  fadmut^ 

fru/ira  eft  gloHn,  fays  PHJCoaus.    K*Xqy  ru9  /?XaCc^  «!»,  fays 

Plut A  R cii  dV  *vltio/o  fudmn*    Nihil  eorum  quae  damnofa  font* 

pnlchrunl  eft.    The  fame  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,    ^aer? 

«y  o>  £Tvtxot  ayaBo9  wca  tf^iXt wr  n  uu  frs^v  ufsXtioft  tf^'^^'  f<*' 
^fyorrif  mt  a^irnf  uuH  tv  ^vuSbuo*  «r^a{if«  SapT*  £mP>  lib.  ill* 
tap.  2p. 

NOTE  [Z],  p.  2^5. 

'^  HAT  the  lighter  machine  yields  to  the  heavier,  ahd,  in 
'''  machines  of  the  fame  kind,  that  the  empty  yield  to  the 
loaded;  this  rale  i^  founded  on  convenience.  That  thofe 
who  are  going  to  the  capital  take  place  of  thofe  who  are  com* 
ing  from  it ;  this  feems  to  be  fonnded  on  fome  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  the  great  city,  and  of  the  preference  of  the  future 
to  the  paft.  From  like  reafons,  among  foot-walkers,  the 
right-hand  incitles  a  man  to  the  wall»  and  prevents  jofUing, 
which  peaceable  people  find  very  difagreeable  and  inconvc^ 
nieac 

NOTE  [A A],  p.  278. 

WE  ought  not  to  imagine,  becaufe  an  inanimate  objeft 
may  be  ufeful  as  well  as  a  man,  that  therefore  it 
ought  alfo)  according  to  this  fyftem,  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  virtuous.     The  fentiments,  excited  by  utility,  are,  in  the 
two  cafes,  very  difiercnt ;  and  the  one  is  mixed  with  afFei^on, 
Vol.  11*  K  k         ^  efteem. 
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edeem,  approbation*  fffr.  and  not  the  other.  In  like  msi4 
ner,  an  inanimate  object  may  have  good  colour  and  piropor- 
tion^  as  well  as  a  human  figure.  Bat  can  we  ever  be  in  kHM 
with  the  former  ?  There  are  a  namerons  fet  of  paffioiw  and 
fentiment^,  of  which  thinking  rational  beings  are,  by  the 
original  conftitotion  of  nature,  the  only  proper  objeds :  And 
ihough  the  very  fame  qualities  be  transferred  to  an  infenfible, 
inanimate  being,  they  will  hot  excke  the  fame  fentiments. 
The  Ijeneficial  qaaHties  of  herbs  and  minerals  are,  indeed, 
fometimes  called  their  <tnrtues  ;  but  this  is  an  efied  of  the  ca- 
price of  langnage,  which  ought  not  be  regarded  in  reafoning. 
i*^or  though  there  be  a  fpecies  of  approbation  attending  evea 
inanimate  objeds,  when  beneficial,  yet  this  ientiment  is  fo 
weak,  and  fo  different  from  that  which  is  directed  to  bene- 
ficent magiilrates  or  (lacefmen,  that  they  ought  not  to  bt 
ranked  under  the  fame  clafs  or  appellation. 

A  vtfy  fmall  variation  of  the  objed,  even  where  the  fame 
qualities  are  preferved,  will  deAroy  a  fentimdnt.  Thus.  tRt 
fame  beauty,  transferred  to  a  different  fex,  excites  no  amo- 
rous paifion,  wherd  nature  is  not  extremely  perverted* 

NOTE  [BB]^  p.  a8o. 

■J  tNdut I  FULNESS  to  pajcnts  is  difapprovcd  of  by  mankind, 

txftrohi  avTut  o'vyKv^nffn,  Ingratitude  for  a  like  reafon  (though 
ne  feems  there  to  mix  sC  more  generous  regard)  cvtzyaes^KruSi*: 

f44y  TV  ViXai^f  caec^t^^a:  ^'  iv  «vt»(  to  o»^«7>.i}a'bCv  i^  *»  vg^(,ytyna» 
TK  snc^sivrai^sKetftif  Ttf  xx^rtKOff^  ^vixf4,tvi  k^  Siiir'^ixf*   Lib.  Vl.  cap.  4* 

Periiaps  ttie  hiilorian  only  meant,  chat  Cur  fympathy  and  ha* 
xnanicy  was  more  enlivened,  by  our  confidering  the  iimilaruV 
of  our  cafe  with  that  of  the  perfon  fuflering ;  which  is  a  juft 
fcntiment. 

NOTE  [CC],  p.  284. 

IT  is  necdlefs  to  pufh  our  refearches  fo  far  as  to  afk,  whf 
we  have  humanity  or  a  fcHow-feeling  with  others.     It  it 
fufiicient,  that  this  is  experienced  to  be  a  principle  in  huuian 

nature. 
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ikature.  We  muf^  ftop  fomewhere  in  oar  examination  of 
"biales ;  and  there  are,  in  every  fciencey  {oAt  general  prin* 
opias,  b^ydnd  which  we  cannot  hope  to  find  any  principk 
more  general*  No  man  is  abfolutely  indifferent  to  the  hap* 
pinefi  and  mifery  of  others.  The  Erik  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  give  pleafure ;  the  fecond,  pain.  This  every  one  may  find 
in.  himfetf.  It  Js  not  probable,  that  thefe' prinqples  can  be 
^efolved  into  principles  more  fimple  and  nniverfal,  whatever 
attempts  may  have  been  made  to  that  parpofe»  But  if  it  were 
ipofflblfy  it  belongs  not  to  the  prefent  fubjedl;  and  we  may 
here  fafely  confider  thefe  principles  as  original :  Happy,  if  we 
can  render  all  tbt  confequefices  f\ifficiently  plain  and  perfpi^ 

CttOQS ! 

KOTE  [DD],  p.  289. 

'•>    - "  *  *  ,  '  •  i 

IN  proportion  to  the  fbition  which  a  man  poffefFes,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  relations  in  which  he  is  placed ;  we  alwavs  ex* 
f>e£l  from  him  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  |0od,  and  when  dif- 
nppointedy  bhune  his  inatilicy ;  and^mach  more  do  we  blami^ 
iiim,  if  any  ill  or  prejudice  arifes  from  his  condud  and  beha- 
yioar.     When  the  interefts  of  one  country  interfere  with  thofe 
of  another,  we  eftimate  the  merits  of  a  ftatefman  by  the  good 
or  ill;  which  refults  to  his  own  country  froita  his  roearares  and 
codncils^  without  regard  to  the  prejudice  which  he  brings  on  its 
enemies  and  rivals.    His  fellow- citizens  are  the  objet'b,  which 
)ie  nearefl  the  eye,  while  we  determine  his  chara^er.     And 
as  nature  has  implanted  in  every  one  a  Aiperior  afTeflion  to 
his  own  country,  we  never  expe^  any  regard  to  dilUnt  na* 
tions,   where  a  competition  arifes.     Not  to  mention, '  that, 
while  every  mai^  confults  the  good  of  his  own  community,  we 
are  fenfible,   that  (he  general  intereil  of  mankind  is  better 
promoted*  than  by  any  loofe  indeterminate  views  to  the  good 
oif  a  fpecies,  whence  lio  beneficial  action  could  ever  refult,  for 
want  of  a  duly  limited  objedt,   on  which  they  could  exert 
themfelves. 


Kkz  NOTE 
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NOTE  [EEJ,  p.  192. 

pOR  a  m  rafon.  the  tendencies  of  aaion.  and  dianA^ 
not  their  real  accidental  confeqoenele}^  are  slbnt  unaided 
in  our  moral  determinations  or  general  judgments  ;  thoagh  in 
our  real  feeling  or  fentiment,  we  cannot  help  paying  greatet 
regard  to  one  wfaofe  flation,  joined  to  virtue,  renders  him; 
ieally  ufefnl  to  fociety,  than  to  one,  who  exerts  the  fbdal 
virtues  only  ill  good  intentions  and  benevolent  afiedions.  Se- 
parating the  chara^er  from  the  fortune,-  by  an  eafy  and  ne- 
ceflary  efibrt  of  thought,  we  pronounce  thefe  perfons  alike, 
and  give  them  the  fame  general  praife.  The  judgment  cor«- 
redls  or  endeavours  to  corredl'  the  appearance :  But  is  not  able 
entirely  to  prevail  over  f<^timent« 

Why  is  this  peach-tree, faid  to  be  better  than  that  other  ; 
but  becaufe  it  produces  more  or  better  fruit  ?  And  would  noc 
the  fame  praife  be  given  it,  though  fnails  or  vermin  had  de^ 
firbyed  the  peaches,  before  they  came  to  full  maturity  ?  la 
morals  too,  is  not  the  tree  knovm  ly  the  frdih?  And  cannot 
tire  eafily  diflinguifh  between  nature  and  accident,  in  the  one 
cafr  as  well  as  in  the* other  ? 


I 


NOTE  [FF],  p.294. 

T  is  wifely  ordained  by  nature,  that  private  connexion^ 
fhould  commonly  prevail  over  univerfal  views  and  conlide^ 
ratio  As ;  otherwife  our  affedlions  and  a6lions  would  be  difii- 
pated  and  loft,  for  want  of  a  proper  limited  obje^l.  Thas 
a  fmall  benefit  done  to  ourfelvcs,  or  our  near  friends,  excites 
more  lively  fentimenls  of  love  and  approbation  than  a  great 
benefit  done  to  a  diflant  commonwealth  :  But  dill  we  know 
here,  as  in  all  the  fcnfes,  to  correifl  thefe  inequalities  by  re- 
flexion, and  retain  a  general  flandard  of  vice  and  vinne 
founded  chiefly  on  general  ufefuluefsr. 

NOTE  [GG],  p.  298. 

NE  may  venture  to  afHrm,  that  there  is  no  human  <frea« 
ture,  to  whom  the  appearance  of  happinefs  (where  envy 
or  revenge  has  no  place)  does  not  give  pleai'ure,  that  of  mi- 
4  ^^Y* 
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iery,  uneafinefs.  This  feems  infeparable  from  our  make  and 
.confutation.  But  they  are  only  the  more  generous  minds» 
.that  are  thence  prompted  to  feek  zealoufly  the  good  of  others, 
and  to  have  a  real  pafHoii  for  their  welfare.  With  men  of 
narrow  and  ungenerous  fpirits,  this  fympathy  goes  not  be- 
yond a  flight  feeling  of  the  imagination^  which  ferves  only  to 
.excite  fen time^ts  of  complacency  or  cenfare»  and  makes  them 
apply  to  the  objedt  either  honourable  or  ^liflionourable  appel- 
lations. A  griping  mifer,  for  inftaQC^,  praifes  extremely  /«- 
jdufiry  zxA  frugality  even  in  others,  and  fets  them,  in  his  elti- 
«nation,  above  all  the  other  virtues.  He  knows  the  good  that 
refults  from  them,  and  feels  that  fpecies  of  happinefs  with  a 
more  lively  fympathy*  t^an  ^ny  other  you  could  repreieat  to 
him ; .  though  perhaps  he  would  not  part  with  a  fhillioq;  to 
inake  the  ^rtmie  of  the  induilrious  man«  whom  he  praifes  fo 


P 


N  O  T.E  [H'H],  p.  309. 

|JoDojtvs  SicuLus,  lib.  XV.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  tl^e  charadter  of  EpaminondaS)  as  drawn  by  the 
hiftorian,  in  order  to  fliow  the  id^  of  perfect  merit»  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  ages.  Ip  other  illuftrious  men,  fays  he» 
you  will  obferve,  that.each  pofTeifed  ifooit  one  (hiiiing  quality, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  his  faipe  :  In  Epaminondas  al) 
the  njirtues  are  found  united;  force  of  body,  eloquence  of  ex<* 
preilion,  vigour  of  mind,  contempt  of  riches,  gentlenefs  of 
diipofitipn,  and  nvbat  is  chiefly  to  hi  regarded,  courage  ^nd 
^Qndudinwar. 

^OTE  [II],  p.  310. 

A  LL  men  are  equally  liable  to  j>ain  and  difeafe  and  (ick- 
^**'  nefs ;  and  may  again  recover  health  and  eafe.  Thefe 
circumftances,  as  they  make  no  diilinflion  between  one  man 
and  another,  are  no  iburce  of  pride  €^  humility,  regard  or 
contempt.  But  comparing  our  own-  fpecies  to  fupcrior  ones, 
it  is  a  very  mortifying  coniidcratian,  that  we  (hould  all  be  fo 
liable  to  difeafes  and  infirmities ;  and  divines  accordingly 
,^iDploy  this  topic,  in  order  to  deprefs  felf  conceit  and  vanity. 

Kk3  ;i'hey 
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They  woald  have  mote  fuccefs^  if  the  common  be&t  of  on 
thoughts  were  not  perpetually  tu^i^ed  to  compare  oaifdve% 
if^ith  others.  The  infirmities  of  old  age  are  mortifying  ;  be-; 
caufe  a  comparifon  with,  the  young  may  take  pla^e.  The 
ling's  evil  is  induftrioufly  conc^aled^  becaufe  it  ^fieds  othcr8» 
and  is  often  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  The  cafe  is  nearly  the 
ikme  with  fuch  difeafes  a^  convey  any  naufeous  or  frightful 
images ;  the  epilep/y,  for  infiance,  nlceis,  fqres,  fcaba,  {^r, 

NOTE  [KK],  p.3ia. 

'T^HERE  is  fomethii^g  extraprdinary,  and  feemingiy  nntcr. 
^  tountable  in  the  operation  of  our  paffions,  when  we. 
Confider  the  fortune  and  fituatioh  of  others.  Very  often 
another's  advancement  and  profperlty  produces  envy,  which 
hias  a  ftiong  mixture  of  hatred,  and  arifes  chiefly  £rom  the 
^mparifon  of  ourfelves  with  the  perfon.  At  the  very.  £une 
^e,  or  at  lead,  in  very  ihort  intervals,  we  may  fte|  the. 
paffion  of  refped»  which  is  a  fpecies  of  affedion  or  good-will, 
with  a  mixture  of  humility.  O^  the  other  hand,  the  n^sfbr- 
tane|of  our  fellows  often  caufe  pity,  which  has  in  it  a  flron^ 
mixtore  o^  good- will.  This  fentiment  of  pity  is  nearfy  allied 
to  contempt,  which  is  a  fpedes  of  diflike,  with  a  mixture  of 
pride.  I  only  poxQt  out  thefe  phasnomena,  as  a  fubjeft  of 
^culation  to  fiich  as  are  furious  with  regard  to  moral  en- 
quiries, k.isfttfficient  for  the  prefent  purpofe  toobfervein 
general,  that  power  and  riches  commonly  caufe  reipe£t,  po* 
verty  and  meannefk  contempt,  though  particular  views  and 
incidents  may  fometimes  raife  the  paffions  of  envy  and  of  pitTt 

NpTE[LL],  p.  316, 

• 

npHERE  Is  nom^,  who,  on  particular  occafions,  xsnot 
•^  afFefledwith  all  the  difagreeable  paffions,  fear,  anger, 
drjeflion,  grief,  melancholy,  anxiety,  C^r«  But  thefe,  fo 
far  as  they  are  natural,  and  pnivcrfal,  make  nodi^rence  bcr 
fween  one  man  and  another,  and  cai^  never  be  thjs  object  of 
blame.  It  is  only  when  the  difpofmon  gives  a  froftrnjay  to 
any  of  thefe  difagreeable  paflions,   tha;  they  disfigure  th^ 

chara£ter. 
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^^karafier,  and  b/  giving  aneafineis,  convey  the  fendment  of 
dj&pprobadoQ  to  the  fpe^tor. 

NOTE  [MM],  p.  318. 

'T^ACIT.  hift.  Gb.  ui.  The  author  ent^ng  opon  the 
narration^  fays,  Laniata  vefli,  fcedum  fftQacuhm  ^<f* 
ia/ur,  multis  incMantibus^  n^flo  inlacrimaiae ;  deformicas 
exit  as  ^ni^ricordiam  abftuler;sit.  To  enter  thoroughly  into 
this  metjiod  of  t]»inkipg,  we  mnH  make  allowance  for  the  an- 
cient maximsy  that  no  one  ought  to  prolong  his  life  after  it 
became  difhonourable ;  but,  as  he  had  always  ^  righjt  tp  4if* 
Dofe  of  it^  it  then  became  a  dut^  to  jpart  with  it. 


NOT?  {NV],  p.  31  J. 


T 


HE  abfence  of  a  virtue  may  often  be  a  vicei  and  that 
of  the  higheft  kind ;  as  in  the  inHance  of  ingratitude, 
as  well  as  sneanne^.  Where  we  exped  a  beauty,  the  difap- 
poinpaeni;  gives  an  uneafy  fenfation,  and  produces  ^  real  dcr 

fonpiiy.  An  «l^e£lnef$  of  phu-a^er,  likewife,  is  difguftfulN 
and  contemptible  in  another  view*  ^httt  z  m^  has  n^i 
fenfc  of  valqe  iu  himf<^  we  ^re  qo(  likely  to  have  any  higher 
eftjseui  of  1^.  And  if  the  fame  perfon,  who  crouches  to  hit 
fuperiors,  is  infolpnt  to  his  inferiors  (as  often  happeAs)  this 
contrariety  of  behaviour,  inilead  of  corredU^ng  the  former  vice, 
aggravates  it  extremely  by  the  addition  of  a  vice^  fiill  moriQ 
fdious.    See  fe£l«  8,  ' 

IfOTi;fOO].p.342, 

IT  feenn  certain,  both  from  ivafon  and  exptrienee,  that  a 
rude,  untaught  favage  regulates  chiefly  hf^  love  and  hatred 
by  the  ideas  of  private  utility  and  injury,  and  has  but  fmint 
conceptions  of  a  general  rule  or  fyftem  of  behaviour.  The 
jnan  who  ftandt  oppofite  to  him  in  battle,  he  hates  heartily, 
not  only  for  the  prdfent  moment,  which  is  almoH  unavoidable, 
but  £oT  ever  after ;  nor  is  he  fatisfied  without  the  moil  ex- 
trenie  pnniihmeat  an4  vengeance.  But  we,  accuftomed  to 
Society,  and  to  more  enlarged  refledions,  confider,  thac  this 
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man  is  ferving  hit  own  country  and  commonity ;  that  mmfk 
man,  in  the  (kme  fitQatipn,  would  do  the  £ime ;  that  we  oorn 
pelves,  in  like  circumilances»  obferve  a  like  condud;  tha^ 
in  general,  human  (ociety  is  b^  fiipported  on  fuch  maxims  :. 
And  by  thefe  fuppofitions  and  views,  we  corre£l,.in  feme 
mealure,  our  ruder  and  narrower  pailions*  And  though  macl^ 
of  our  friendfliip  and  enmity  be  ftill  regulated  by  private  con* 
fiderations  of  benefit  and  harm,  we  pay,  at  leaft,  th]5  homager 
to  general  rules,  which  we  are  accuilomed  to  refped,  that  we 
commonly  pervert  oui;  adverfary's  conduct,  by  imputing  ma^ 
lice  or  injufticeto  him,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  thofe  paffions^^ 
which  arife  from  felf-loye  and  p]:ivate  intiereft.  When  the. 
iheart  is  full  of  rage,  it  never  wants  pretences  of  this  nature  % 
^ough  fometimes  as  frivolous,  as  thofe  from  which  Hoa  acv». 
being  almoft  craihed  by  the  fall  of  a  treej  afieda  to  accufe  o^ 
parricide  tl\e  Arit  planter  of  it. 

NOTi:  [PP],  p.  369., 

^T^HIS  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  property,  andconfe-* 
'*'  quently  of  juftice,  is,  in  the  main,  the  fame  with  that 
hinted  at  and  adopted  by  Grotius.  *^  Hinc  difcimus,  qn)B 
**  fuerit  caufa,  ob  quam  a  primzva  communione  rerum  pri«.. 
^'  mo  mobilium,  deinde  8^  immpbilium  difcefium  eft :  nimi- 
**  rum  quod  cum  non  contenti  homines,  vefci  fponte  natis, 
^'  antra  habitare,  cotpore  ^ut  nudo  agere,  aut  corticibus  ar* 
*^  borum  ferarumve  pellibus  veftito,  vitas  genus  ^xquiiitius  de- 
**  legi^ent,  induftria  opus  fuit,  quam  fmguli  rebus  fingulis 
**  adhiberent :  Quo  minus  autem  ^uflus  in  commune  confer- 
rentur,  primum  obftitit  locorum,  in  qus  homines  difcef-. 
ferunt,  diftantia,  deinde  jufiitis  &  amoris  defe^tus,  per 
quern  fiebat,  ut  nee  in  labore,  nee  in  confuial;ione  fruc« 
taum,  quaedebebat,  aequ^tas  fe^varetur.  Simui  difcimus, 
quomodb  res  in  proprietatem  iverint ;  non  animi  aAo  iblo, 
neque  enim  fcire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii  fuiuu  efie  velient, 
ut  eo  abfUnerent,  8c  idem  velle  plures  ppterant;  fed  pado 
**  quodam  aut  exprcflb,  ut  per  divifionem,  aut  tacsto,  ut  per 
"  occupationem."  De  jure  belli  Sc  pacis.  Lib.  ii.  cap,  2. 
§  2«  art.  4  &  5. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  iOSU*  p.  369. 

NATURAL  may  be  oppofed^  either  to  what  is  mufual^ 
miraculous f  or  artificsal.  In  the  two  former  fenfesy  juf- 
^ce  and  property  are  undoubtedly  natural.  But  as  they  fupr 
pofe  reafon,  forethought,  defign,  and  a  focial  union  and  con- 
federacy among  men,  perhaps  that  epithet  cannot  AxiSly,  ii| 
the  laft  fenfe,  be  applied  to  then^.  Ha^  men  lived  without 
fociety*  property  had  ne^er  been  known,  and  neither  juilicct 
nor  injullice  had  ever  exided.  But  fociety  among  human  crea? 
turesy  had  been  impoffible,  without  reafon  and  forethought. 
Inferior  animalsj;  that  unite,  are  guided  by  inftinfl,  whicl^ 
fupplies  the  place  of  reafon.  fiut  all  thefe  disputes  are  merely 
yerbal. 

NOTE  [RR],  p.371. 

fnp  H  AT  there  be  a  feparation  or  diftin^ion  of  pofieffions^ 
^  and  that  this  feparation  be  fteady  and  conftant ;  this  ia 
abfolutely  require4  by  the  interefts  of  fociety,  and  hence  the 
prigin  of  juiUce  and  property.  What  pofTeffions  a]:e  afiigne4 
to  particular  perfons ;  this  is,  generally  fpeaking,  pretty  in* 
different ;  and  is  often  determined  by  very  frivolous  views  and 
^onfiderations.    We  fhall  mention  a  few  particulars. 

Were  a  fociety  formed  among  feveral  independent  members, 
the  moft  obvious  rule,  .which  could  be  agreed  on,  would  be 
to  annex  property  to  prcfent  ppflcffion,  and  leave  every  one  a 
jtight  to  what  he  at  prefent  enjoys.  The  relation  of  poflefGon,. 
which  takes  place  betwen  the  perfon  and  the  objefi,  naturally 
^raws  on  the  relation  of  property. 

For  a  like  reafon,  occupation  or  firft  pofieilion  becomes  the 
foundation  of  property. 

Where  a  man  beftows  labour  and  induftry  upon  any  objedli^ 
>^hich  before  belonged  to  no  body  ;  as  in  cutting  down  and 
fliaping  a  tree,  in  cultivating  a  field,  &c.  the  alterations, 
which  he  produces,  caufes  a  relation  between  him  and  the 
obje£t,  and  naturally  engages  us  to  annex  it  to  him  by  the 
new  relation  of  property.    I'his  caufe  here  concurs  with  the 

.public 
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public  ntilityy  which  confiAs  in  the  encouragement  given  tq 

uxduikry  and  labour. 

Perhaps  tioo,  private  hnmanity  towards  the  pofleflbf,  concnn» 
in  (hi|  ififtaoce,  with  thp  ofher  mptives*  and  engages  ua  to 
leave  with  him  what  he  has  acquired  by  his  fweat  and  laboar; 
and  what  he  has  faltered  himfelf  in  the  conllant  enjoyment 
bf.  For  though  private  humanity  can,  by  no  means,  be  the 
prigin  ofjnldce;  fioce  the  latter  virtue  fo  often  concradids 
the  former ;  yet  when  the  rule  of  feparate  and  conflant  pof-. 
Adion  is  once  formed  by  the  indifpeniible  neceffities  of  fociety* 
private  humanity,  and  an  ayerfion  to  the  doing  a  hardihip  to 
another,  may,  in  a  particular  inS^fe,  give  rife  to  a  parti- 
cular rule  of  property. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  tbink,  that  the  right  of  facceffion  or 
inheritance  much  depends  on  thofe  connexions  of  the  imagi-. 
nation*  and  that  the  relation  to  f  former  proprietor  begetting 
a  relation  to  the  objeA,  |s  the  catt(e  why  the  property  is  tranf- 
ierred  to  a  man  after  tlte  death  of  his  kinfman.  It  is  trua  ; 
kidiiftfy  U  mcfic  encouraged  by  the  traiisference  of  pofleffioa 
to  childyen  or  near  relations  :  But  this  confideradon  will  only 
liave  place  in  a  cultivated  Ibciety  ;  wheceas  the  right  of  ibc- 
ceffiopi  it  regarded  even  among  the  gccateft  Barbari^n^. 

Acqnifition  of  property  by  acctjfiw  can  be  explained  no  way 
but  by  having  recourfe  to  the  relations  and  connexions  of  tlM( 
imagination. 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  the  law^  of  moft  nations,  and 
by  the  natural  turn  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  pro* 
prietors  of  their  banks,  excepting  fuch  vaft  rivers  as  the 
B.HINB  or  the  Danube,  which  feem  too  large  to  follow  as  an 
accefiion  to  the  property  of  the  neighbouring  Helds.  Yet  even. 
thefe  rivers  are  confidered  as  the  property  of  that  nation, 
through  whofe  dominions  they  run ;  the  idea  of  a  nation  be* 
ing  of  a  fuitable  bulk  to  correipond  with  them>  and  bear 
them  fuch  a  relation  in  the  fancy* 

The  acceffions,  which  are  made  to  land,  bordering  npon 
rivers,  follow  the  land,  fay  the  civilians,  provided  it  be  made 
by  what  they  call  alluvUm^    that  is,  infeniibly   and  imper* 

oeptibiy  | 
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feptibly ;  which  are  drcumilanceSf  that  ai&ft  the  imagination 
in  tbe  conjan^oa* 

Where  there  is  any  considerable  portion  torn  at  once  from 
one  bank  and  added  to  ipiotber, '  it  becomes  not  bit  pro- 
perty, whofe  land  it  falU  oot  till  it  unite  with  the  land,  and 
till  the  trees  and  plants  have  fpread  their  roots  into  both*  Be- 
fore that,  the  thpaght  does  not  fafficiently  |oin  them. 

In  (hort,  we  nquft  ever  diftin^nifh  between  the  9eceffity  of 
a  reparation  and  conftancy  in  ^len's  pofieifion,  and  the.  i:ules, 
which  affign  particular  objo^^  to  particular  perfons.  The 
firft  neceffity  is  obvious,  Ikong,  and  invincible :  The  latter 
may  depend  on  a  public  utility  more  light  and  frivolous,  on 
the  fentiment  of  private  humanity  and  averHon  fct  private 
bardfhip,  on  poiitive  laws,  on  precedents,  analogies,  and  very 
i^ne  connexions  and  turns  of  the  ima^inatioQ^ 

NOTE  [SSJ,  p.3H. 

^T^Hfi  term,  pride,  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  (enfe;  bat 
^  this  (entiment  feems  indifferent,  and  may  be  either  good 
^^  bad,  according  as  ic  is  well  or  ill  founded,  and  according^ 
to  the  other  circamftanoes  which  accompany  it.  The  French 
^xprefs  this  fentiment  by  the  term,  amour  propre^  but  as  they 
alfo  exprefs  felf-lqve  as  well  as  vanity,  by  the  fame  teem, 
there' arifes  thence  a  great  confufton  in  Rochbfovcavlt, 
and  many  of  their  moral  writers* 

^OTE  [TT],  p.  378- 

T  OVE  and  efteem  are  nearly  the  fame  paffion,  and  arifc 
^  from  fimilar  caufes.  The  qualities,  which  produce  both, 
ere  fuch  as  communicate  pleafure.  But  where  this  pleafuir 
is  fevere  and  ferious  ;  or  where  its  objedt  is  great,  and  makes 
a  flrong  impreffion,  or  where  it  produces  any  degree  of  hu- 
mility and  awe :  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  paffion,  which  arifes 
from  the  pleafure,  is  more  properly  denominated  efleem  than 
k>ve.  Benevolence  attends  both :  But  is  connected  with  love 
in  a  more  eminent  degree.  There  feems  to  be  ftill  a  ilronger 
^ttixture  of  pride  in  contempt  than  of  humility  in  elleem ;  and 

thei 
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jthe  reafoa  would  not  be  difficnlt  to  one,  who  ftndied  acca* 
rarely  the  paflions.  All  thefe  various  mixtures  and  compofi* 
tions  and  appearances  of  fentiment  form  a  very  curious  fub« 
jeA  of  fpeculatton,  but  are  wide  of  our  prefent  purpofe. 
Throughout  this  enquiry,  we  always  confider  in  general, 
what  qualities  are  a  fubjeft  of  praife  or  of  cenfure,  without 
entering  into  all  the  miiiute  diiierences  of  fentiment,  whic^ 
they  excite.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  is  contemned,  is 
alfo  diiliked,  as  well  as  hat  is  hated  j  and  we  here  endeavoj^r 
^o  take  objcfts  accordit  g  to  their  moft  fimple  views  and  ap- 
pearances. Thefe  fciences  are  but  too  apt  to  appear  abftraO;- 
^o  common  readers,  even  with  dl  the  precautions  ^hich  we 
<an  uke  to  dear  them  from  faperfluous  fpeculations,  an^ 
^ring  them  down  to  every  capacity. 

KOTE  [UUJ,  p.  379. 

• 

^T^HE  following  pafTage  of  Cicero  is  worth  quoting,  ^ 
'*'  being  the  moft  clear  and  exprefs  to  our  purpofe,  that  any 
i:hing  can  be  im^ined,  ajad,  in  a  difpute,  which  is  chiefly 
verbal,  mufl,  on  account  of  the  author,  carry  an  authority. 
£-om  which  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

**  Virtus  autem,  quas  eft  per  fe  ip^  laudabilis,  et  fine  qna 
**  nihil  laudari  poteft,  .tamen  habet  phires  partes^  qoaraia 
**  alia  eft  alia  ad  laudationem  aptior.  Sunt  enim  aliae  vir- 
^<  tutes,  quae  videntur  in  moribufi  hominum,  et  quadam  co- 
**  mitate  ac  beneficentia  poiitx :  aliae  quae  in  ingenii  aliqua 
^<  facultate,  aut  animi  magnltudine  ac  robore.  Nam  de^ 
mentia,  juftitia,  benignitas,  fides,  fortitudo  in  periculit 
communihtts,  jucunda  e^  audita  in  laudationibuf.  Omnes 
*<  enim  hx  virtmes  non  tam  ipiis*  qui  eas  in  fe  habent,  qnam 
*^  generi  hominum  frufluofx  putantur.  Sapientia  et  magni* 
^<  tudo  animi,  qua  omnes  res  humanae,  tenues  et  pro  nihilo 
'*  putantur ;  et  in  cogitando  vis  qnxdam  ingenii,  et  ipim 
^*  eloquentia  admirationis  habet  non  minus,  jucunditatk 
^'  minus.  Ipfos  enim  magis  videtur,  quos  laudamus,  qoam 
illos,  apod  quos  laudamus,  ornare  ac  tueri :  fed  tamen  in 
laudenda  jungenda  funt  etiam  haec  genera  virtutum*  Fe« 
runt  enim  aures  hominum*  cum  ilia  quas  jucunda  et  grata^ 
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^  tarn  edan  iUa,  qna  mirabilia  font  in  virtute,  laudari/* 

I  iiippofe,  if  CicBRo  were  rov^  alive,  it  would  be  foitiid 
cBfficolt  to  fetter  his  moral  (entiments  by  narrow  fyftems ;  or 
perfuade  him,  that  no  qualities  were  to  be  admitted  as  ^rtms^ 
tt  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  oi ptf^onal  merit,  buc  what  were 
fttcommended  by  The  Whole  Duty  rfMatf. 

NOTE  [XX],  p.  402=.  • 

Tr\URING  the  time  of  the^emperors,  the  Romans  (cenr  tcf 
^^  have  been  more  given  to  intrigues  and  gallantry  than  the 
Enqlisb  are  at  prefent:  And  die  women  of  condition,  in 
order  to  retain  their  lovers,  endeavoured  to  fix  a  name  of  re^ 
proach  on  thofe  who  were  addided  to  wenching  and  \os9 
amours*  They  were  called  An  gill  a  riOlj.  See  Seneca  de 
beneficiis.  Lib.  i.  cap.  9,  See  alfo  Martial,  lib.  xiiw 
epig.  58. 

NOrE[YY],  p.  415. 

M  TJ^RAOILIS&laboriofa  mortalitas  in  partes  lAa  dige(St» 
*'  ^  infirraitatis  fuse  memor,  atportionibusquifijuiscoleiet^ 
*'  quo  maxime  indigeret.''  Pltn.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  So  earl^ 
fts  Hbsiod^s  time  there  were  30,000  deities.  Oper.  ^  Diet. 
Hb.  i.  ver  250.  But  the  talk  to  be  performed  by  thefe  feems 
Hill  too  great  for  their  number.  The  provinces  of  the  deities 
^ere  fo  fubdivided,  that  there  was  even  a  God  of  Sneezing, 
See  Arist.  ProBL  fcdt.  33.  cap.  7.  The  province  of  copu. 
lation,  faitably  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  it,  was  di- 
vided among  feveral  deities. 

NOTE  [ZZ],  p.  426. 

IT  will  be  eafy  to  give  a  rcafon,  why  Thales,  Anaxi. 
MAMDER,  and  thofe  early  philofophers,  who  really  were 
atheifts,  might  be  very  orthodox  in  the  pagan  creed ;  and 
why  An  A  XA  GO  "AS  and  Socrates,  though  real  theifts,  muft 
naturally,  in  ancient  times,  be  efleenied  impious.  The  blind^ 
ungutded  powers  of  nature,  if  they  could  produce  men,  might 
alfo  produce  fuch  beings  as  Jupiter  and  Neptune,   who 

being 
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being  the  moft  powerfaly  inteiligent  exiflences  in  the  worlo^ 
would  ,be  proper  objedfcs  of  worfliip.  Bat  where  a  fttpremlfc 
ineelligeace,  the  firfl  caufe  of  sdl,  is  admitted,  thefe  OLpfi^ 
ctous  beingSy  if  they  exift  at  all,  maft  appear  very  fabordioate 
and  dependent,  and  confeqnently  be  exdaded  from  the  rank 
of  deities.  Plato  (de  leg  lib.  x.)  affigns  this  realbn  for  the 
imputation  thrown  on  Anaxagoras,  viz.  his  denying  tht 
divinity  of  the  flan,  planets,  and  other  created  olgeds, 

KOTE  [AAA],  p.  442. 

TtERRIUS  Flaccus,  cited  by  PtiNTi  lib.  xxviiL  cAp,  ii 
^  affirmed,  that  it  was  ufaal  for  the  Romans,  before  they 
laid  iiege  to  any  town,  to  invocate  the  tutelar  deity  of  the 
|>lace,  and  by  promifing  him  greater  honours  than  thofe  he  at 
|>refent  enjoyed,  bribe  him  to  betray  his  old  friends  and  ▼<>• 
ciEuies.  The  name  of  the  tutelar  deity  of  Romb  was  for  this 
reafon  kept  a  mod  religious  myflery ;  left  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  ihould  be  able,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  draw  him 
over  to  their  fervice.  For  without  the  name,  they  thought* 
nothing  of  that  kind  could  be  praftifed.  Pliky  (ays,  that 
the  common  form  of  invocation  was  preferved  to  his  time  in 
the  ritual  of  the  pontifs.  And  Ma  or  obi  us  has  tranimitted 
a  copy  of  it  from  the  fecret  things  of  SamJh  okicus  Scrsnuu 

NOTE  [BBB]ip.445. 

MOST  nations  have  fallen  into  this  guilt  of  human  fa> 
cri£ces ;  though,  perhaps,  that  impious  fuperllition  has 
never  prevailed  very  much  in  any  civilized  nation,  unlefs  we- 
except  the  CAR/rHACiMANs.  Tor  the  Tyrians  fbon  abo* 
liQied  it.  A  facrifice  is  coneeived  as  a  prefent ;  and  any 
prefent  is  delivered  to  the  deity  by  deftroying  it  and  renderiog 
it  ufelcfs  to  men  ;  by  burnjng  what  is  iolid,  pouring  out  the 
liquid,  and  killing  the  animate, '  F^r  want  of  a  better  way  of 
doing  him  ftrvice,  we  do  ourfclves  an  injury  ;  and  fancy  that 
we  thereby  exprefs,  at  lead,  the  heartincJs  rf  our  good  wiJi 
find, adoration.  Thus  our  mercenary  detOticn  deceives  ouf« 
ii^lves,  and  imagines  it  deceives  the  deity, 

NOTB 
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NOTE  [CCC],  p.  453. 

IT  is  ftrange  that  theEcypTiAN  religion,  though  foab^ 
fard,  fhould  yet  have  borne  fo  great  a  refemblance  ta  the 
Jewish,  that  ancient  writei's  even  of  the  greatefl  genius  were 
not  able  to  obferve  any  diiFerence  between  them.  For  it  is 
remarkable  that  both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  when  they 
mention  that  decree  of  the  fenate,  under  Tibbrius,  by  which 
the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  profelytes  were  baniflied  from 
Rome,  exprefsly  trdat  thefe  religions  as  the  fame ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, that  even  the  decree  itfelf  was  (banded  on  that  fuppofi* 
tion.  **  Aftnm  &de  faeris  ^gyptixs,  Judaicisqub  pellen- 
^*  dis ;'  fadnmque  patmm  confuitnm,  ut  qnatuor  millia  liber« 
•'*  tini  generis  ea  Juperftitione  infe£ta,  quis  idonea  aetas,  in 
*'  infiitam  Satdiniam  veherentur,  coercendis  illiclatrociniis;^ 
'^  &  ii  ob  gravitatem  cceli  interi/fent,  'viU  damnum :  Ceteii 
*'  cederent  Italia,^  nifi  certam  ante  diem  profanus  ritusex^ 
."  nifient;''  Tacit,  ann.  lib.  ii.  c.  85.  "  Externas  casret* 
•*  monias,  ^dYPlrios,  JuD^icosque  ritus  compefcuit.5 
**  coados  qai/r/fr^//iV«r^a  tenebaotur,  religiofas  veftes  cum 
'*  inftrumento  omni  comburere,  iiz**  Subton*  Tiber. 
c  36.  Thefe  wife  heathens,  obferving  fomething  in  the  ge- 
neral air,  and  genius,  and  fpirit  of  the  two  religions  to  be  the 
fame,  efteemed  the  diBFerences  of  their  dogmas  too  frivolous  ^ 
deferve  any  attention* 

NOTE  [DDD],  p.  46r. 

XT-feNOPHON's  condua,  as  related  by  himfelf,  is,  at  once, 
^^^  an  inconteflable  proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  mankind 
iq  thoie  ages,  and  the  incoherencies,  in  all  ages,  .of  men's 
opinions  in  religious  matters.  That  great  captain  and  philo* 
fopher,  the  difciple  of  Socrates,  and  one  who  has  delivered, 
fome  of  the  mod  refined  feotiments  with  regard  to  a  deity, 
gave  all  the  following  marks  of  vulgar,  p^g^n  faperilitioq* 
By  SocRATBs^s  advice,  he  confulted  the  oracle  of  Di;l?H'» 
before  he  would  engage  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  Ds 
jexped.  Hb.  iii.  p.  294.  ex  edit.  I.euncL  Sees  a  dream  the 
fitght  after  the  generals  wcfre  felzed  |  which  he  pays  great  re* 
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gard  to,  but  thinks  ambiguous.    Id.  p«  29$.    He  and  thd 
whole  army  regard  fneezing  aa  a  very  lucky  omen.  Id.  p.  300. 
Has  another  dream,  when  he  comes  to  the  river  CiifTEitBfi 
which  his  fellow-genera],  Chirosophus,  aifo  pays  great  se- 
gard  to.    Id.  lib.  iv.  p.  323*    The  Grbbks^  fnfoing  from 
a  cold  north  wind,  facrifice  to  it ;  and  the  hiftorian  obfervesi 
tbat  it  immediately  abated.    Id.  p.  329.    Xenoprow  co&« 
fnlts  the  facrifices  in  fecret,  before  he  would  fbnn  aay  refolo- 
tion  with  himfelf  about  fettling  a  colony*    Lib.  v.  p.  3^9. 
He  was  himfelf  a  very  fkilful  augur.    Id.  p.  361.    Is  deter- 
mined by  the  vi^ms  to  refufe  the  fole  command  of  the  army 
which  was  offered  him.  lib.  vi.  p.  273.  Cleander^  the  Spar- 
tan, though  very  defirous  of  it,  lefufes  it  for  the  £un.e  leaf* 
fon.    Id.  p.  392*    Xbnophon  mentions  aa  old  dream  widi 
tbe  interpretation  given  him,  when  he  £rft  joined  Craut. 
P*  373*    Mentions  alfo  the  place  of  Hbrculi«^s  defi:ent  into 
hell  as  believing  it,  and  fays  the  marks  of  it  ajoe  ftill  remain^ 
ing.    Id.  p.  37  S-    ^^  almoil  ftarved  the  army»  rather  than 
lead  them  to  the  field  againft  the  aufpicee.    Id.  p.  38s,  3831 
His  friend»  Evclides,  the  augur,  would  not  believe  diat  he 
bad  brought  no  money  from  the  expedition  $  till  he  (£v« 
glides)  (kcrificed,  and  then  he  faw  the  mattef  clearly  in  tbd 
Exta.    Lib.  vii.  p.  425.    The  iame  phiiofopher,  propofing  n 
project  of  mines  for  the  encreafe  of  the  ArnBiriAir  revenues, 
advifes  them  iirft  to  confulc  the  oracle.    De  rat.  red.  p.  392* 
That  all  this  devotion  was  not  a  farce,  in  order  to  ferve  a 
political  purpoie,  appears  both  from  the  fafts  tfaemfelves,  and 
from  the  genius  of  that  age,  when  little  or  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  hypocrify.    Befides,  Xenophon,  as  appears  from 
his  Memorabilia,  was  a  kind  cf  heretic  in  tho(e  times,  which 
no  political  devotee  ever  is.     It  is  for  the  fame  reaibn,  I 
maintain,  that  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  &c.    being  ^/Z- 
ans  or  Socinians^  were  very  llincere  in  the  creed  they  profefled : 
And  I  always  oppofe  this  argument  to  ibme  libertines,  who 
will  needs  have  it,  that  it  was  impoffible  but  that  thefe  philo- 
fophers  muft  have  been  hypocrites. 
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Tf  ACCHUS,  a  divine  being.  Is  reprefcnted  by  the  heathen 
mythology  as  the  inventor  of  dancing  and  the  theatre* 
Plays  were  anciently  even  a  part  of  public  wor*'hip  on  thd 
moil  iblemn  ocqaiioas,  and  often  employed  in  times  of  pedi- 
lence,  to  appeafe  the  offended  deities.  But  they  have  beea 
zealoufly  profcribed  by  the  godly  in  later  ages  ;  and  the  play« 
houfe^  according  to  a  learned  divine,  is  the  porch  of  helL 

But  in  order  to  ihow  mare  evidently,  that  it  is  pofiible  for  a 
religion  to  represent  the  divinity  in  ilill  a  more  immoral  and 
unamiahle  light  than  he  was  piAured  by  the  ancients,  we  ihall 
cite  a  long  paflage  from  an  author  of  taHc  and  imagination, 
who  was  furely  no  enemy  to  Chridianity.  It  is  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay,  a  writer,  who  had  fo  laudable  an  inclination  to  be 
orthodox,  that  his  reafon  never  foand  any  difficulty,  even  ia 
the  doctrines  which  free-thinkers  fcruple  the  moft,  the  trinity, 
incarnatidn,  and  fatisfa^on  :  His  humanity  alone,  of  which 
he  feems  to  have  had  a  great  Hock,  rebelled  againfl  the  doc* 
trines  of  eternal  reprobation  and  predeftination.  He  exprelTes 
himfelf  thus :    '  What  ftrange  ideas^'  fays  he^  *  would  an  In*- 

*  dian  or  a  Chincfe  philpfopher  have  of  our  holy  religion,  if 

*  they  judged  by  the  fchemes  given  of  it  by  our  modern  free<* 

*  thinkers,  and  pharifaical  doflors  of  all  fedls  ?    According  to 

*  the  odious  and  too  vit/gar  fyftem  of  thcfe  incredulous  fcof- 

*  fers  and  credulous  fcri biers,  **  The  God  of  the  Jews  is  a 
moH  cruelj  unjuft,  partial,  and  fantadical  being.  He 
created,  about  6000  years  ago,  a  man  and  a  womap,  and 
placed  them  in  a  £ne  garden  of  Asia,   of  which  there  are 

"  no  remains.  This  garden  was  furnifhed  wi(h  all  forts  of 
**  trees,  fountains,  and  flowers.  He  allowed  them  the.  ufe 
**  of  all  the  fruits  of  this  beautiful  garden»  except  one,  that 
'*  was  planted  in  the  midfl  thereof,  and  that  had  in  it  a  fccret 
"  virtue  of  preferving  them  in  continual  health  and  vigour  o? 
•<  body  and  mind,  of  exalting  their  natural  powers  and  mak« 
•'  ing  them  wife.  The  devil  entered  into  the  body  of  a  ferpcnr, 
^'  and  folicited  the  firit  woman  to  eat  of  this  forbidden  fruit ; 
'*  ihe  ^figaged  her  huiband  to  do  the  fame.  To  pur.i'h  thij' 
Vol.  II.  L  1  **  ili^hi 
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**  flight  cariofity  and  natural  defire  of  life  and  knowtedgt, 
^*  God  not  only  threw  oar  £ril  parents  oat  of  paradife,  bat 
**  he  condemned  all  their  pofterity  to  temporal  mifery*  and 
*^  the  greateft  part  of  them  to  eternal  pains»  though  the  fools 
**  of  thefe  innocent  children  have  no  more  relation  to  that  of 
*'  Adam  than  to  thofeofNfiao  and  Mahomet;  fince,  ac- 
cording to  the  fcholaftic  drivellers,  fabalifts,  and  mytho-^ 
logifts,  all  fouls  are  created  pure,  and  infufed  immediately 
into  mortal  bodies,  fo  foon  as  the  fiztas  is  hnncd,  Ta 
accoropli/h  the  barbarous,  partial  deeiee  of  predeflination 
and  reprobation^  God  abandoned  all  aatioifs  to  darkne(s, 
idolHtry^  and  faperftitiony  without  any  ikving  knowledge 
or  faltttary  graces ;  nnlefs  it  was  one  particular  nation^ 
'^  whom  he  chofe  as  his  peculiar  people,  I'hia  chofen  nation 
was,  however,  the  moft  ftupid,  nngratefdly  rebellions  and 
perfidious  of  all  nations.  After  God  had  thns  kept  the  far 
greater  part  of  all  the  human  fpecies,  during  near  4000 
years,  in  a  reprobate  ftate,  he  changed  all  of  a  fodden,  and 
took  a  faney  for  other  nations  befidtf  the  Jews.  Then  he 
**  fent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  the  world,  under  a  bnmaa 
*'  form,  to  appeaie  his  wrath,  fati«fy  his  vindidive  jufkioe, 
and  die  for  the  pardon  of  fin.  Very  few  nadons»  however^ 
have  heard  of  this  gofpel  f  and  all  the  reft,  diongh  left  ia 
invincible  ignorance^  are  damned  without  exception,  or 
any  pofllbility  of  remiffion.  The  greateft  part  of  thofe  who 
have  heard  of  it,  have  changed  only  fome  fpecolative  no- 
tion^ about  God,  and  fome  external  forms  in  worihip :  For, 
in  other  refpeds,-  the  bulk  of  Chriftians  have  continued  as 
corrupt  as  ^  the  reft  of  mankind  in  their  moralt;  yea,  fo 
mnch  the  more  perverfe  and  criminal,  that  their  lighu 
were  greater.  Unlefs'  it  be  a  very  fmall  feledl  number,  all 
^*  other  Chriftians,^  Jike  the  pagans,  will  be  for  ever  damned  > 
"  the  great  facrifice  offered  up  for  them  will  become  void  and 
of  no  efFed ;  God  will  take  delight  for  ever,  in  their  cor* 
ments  and  blafphemies ;  and  though  he  can,  by  one/Mt 
**  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  will  remain  for  ever  uncon" 
*'  verted  and  unconvertible,  becaufe  he  will  be  for  ever 
**  uhappeafable  and  irreconcileable.  It  is  true,  that  all  this 
*^  makes  God  odious^  a  hater  of  fouls»,  rathier  than  a  lover  of 
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^'  tiiem ;  a  iraeU  vindi£tive  tyrant^  an  impotent  or  a  wrath-^ 
'  '^  ful  daemon^  rather  than  an  all-powerfal,  beneficent  father 
**  of  fpirits  :  Yet  all  this  is  a  myftery.  He  has  fecret  reafona 
**  for  his  condudly  that  are  impenetrable ;  and  though  he  ap- 
^*  pears  nnjaft  and  barbarotts,  yet  we  mad  believe  the  con- 
^*  trary,  becanfe  what  is  injaftice,  crime,  craehy,  and  thd 
**  blacked  malice  in  us^  is  in  him  jaftice,  iliercy,  and  fove-* 
**  reign  goodnefs.*'  Thus  the  incredulous  free-thinkers^ 
^  the  judaizing  Chriftiansy  and  the  fataliflic  dodors  havedif- 
'  figured  and  diihonoured  the  fublime  piyfleries  of  our  holy 

*  faith  ;   thus  they  have  confounded  the  nature  of  good  and 

*  evil ;  transifbhned  the  moft  monftrous  paiTions  into  divine 

*  attributes,   and  furpafTed  the  pagans  in    blafphemy,    by 

*  afcribing  to  the  eternal  nature^  as  perfedlions,  what  makei 
^  the  moft  horrid  crimes  amongfl  men.     The  grofler  pagans 

*  contented  themfelves  with  divinizing  lufl,  incefl,  and  adul-' 
^  tery  ;  but  the  predeHinarian  doctors  have  divinized  cruelty^ 

*  wrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and  all  the  blacked  vices/  See  the 
Chevalier  Ramsay's  philofophical  principles  of  natural  an4 
revealed  religion.  Part  II.  p.  401. 

The  fame  author  aiTerts,  in  other  places^  that  the  Arminlan 
and  Molinifl  fehemes  ferve  very  little  to  mend  the  matter: 
And  having  thns  thrown  himfelf  out  of  all  received  feds  of 
Chridianity,  he  is  obliged  to  advance  a  fyftem  of  his  own, 
which  is  a  kind  of  Origenijmy  and  fuppofes  the  pre-exillence 
4Df  the  fouls  both  of  men  and  beads,  and  the  eternal  (alvatiod 
and  converfion  of  all-  men,  beads,  and  devils.  But  this  no- 
tion, being  quite  peculiar  to  himfelf,  we  need  not  treat  of. 
I  thought  the  opinions  of  this  ingenious  author  very  carious } 
Vtit  I  pietend  not  to  warrant  the  iuflaefs  of  them. 
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ABASEMENT,   not  the  natoral  Conflquence  of  Poly* 
theifnuy  ii.  446* 
Abftradion,  what,  if.  49 1 ,  Noti  [P]. 
Abfurdity,  not  always  the  greateft  in  Polytheirmy  ii.  44s. 

■  ,  greedily  coveted  by  popalar  Religions,  ii.  449. 
Acheans  employed  Force  in  forming  their  Leagae,  i«  473* 

■  ■»  their  Namber,  i.  443. 
Addifon  qaoced,  i.  87*  201.  ii.  193* 
^fchynes  quoted,  i.  33 g,  439. 
^fchynes  Socraticas  quoted,  ii*  382. 
^tolians,  their  Number,  i.  443. 

Agaihocles,  the  Tyraat,  his  CrueltK»  i.  4191  550,  Nete  [CC]* 
Agreeablenefs,  a  Source  of  Merit,  ii.  315. 

-I  to  Ourfclii  ibid.  (ic. 
— — — ,  to  Others,  ii.  327,  Wf. 
Agriculture,  how  bed  cnconragedf  i.  270,  27 1,  428,'  429. 
Alcoran*  its  Ethics,  i.  237. 

Alexander  the  Impoftor  of  Lucian,  his  Artifice,  ii*  136/ 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  Saying  to  Parmenio,  ii.  3 1 7. 
•         III,  his  Toleration,  ii.  444. 

,  his  Emulation  of  Bacchus,  ii.447. 
Alexandria,  its  Sizr,  and  Numbers  of  its  Inhabitants^  i,  447. 
AJ-^giance,  its  Obligation,  whence,  i.  479.  ii.  269. 
Allegory  has  naturally  place  in  Poly dieifm,  ii.  428* 
Anacreon  quoted,  ii«  398. 
Analogies,  and  fometimes  flight,  have  Influence  in  Jurifprndence, 

ii.  260.  370. 
Anaxagoras,  the  firfl  Theii^»  and  the  firfl  aceufed  of  Atheifm, 
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Ancilllriolf,  what,  ii.  509,  N^tt  [XX]. 

Angels,  modern,  equivalent  to  the  Deities  of  the  Philolbphcrti 

ii.  447. 
Anioitfls,  their  Reafon.  n.  1 19,  tie. 
Antioch,  its  S  ze,  i.  44.7. 
Antipater,  the  C)r<niac,  his  Saying,  5.  182. 
Afpian  A!exandrinus  quoted,    i,  337,  387,  407^  413,  416^ 

4«9?  423*  434»,457-  "•  39<>- 
Arnobius  quoted,  H.  423*  431. 

Aaiosro,  his  Cbarafler,  i.  24O9  qooted,  88. 

Aristides  the  Sophift  quoted,  u  554',  Note  [KK]. 

^Hifocracy,  Polifh,  Venetian,  in  what  rtfpetts  diffinrent,  1.  f$^ 

16. 
Aristophanes  not  impioas  according  to  the  Ideas  of  Anti* 

quity,  ii.  425. 
*  quoted,  i.  402. 

Aristotle  quoted,  i.  221,  402,  440,  450^  ii*  S7,  379,  509^ 

NotelY'i].  ^        • 

Armiirong,  Dr,  quoted,  ij.  378. 
Arrian  quoted,  1.126,  363,  426,  ii«  444*  447« 
Atheifm,  whether  pofLble,  11.167.        ' 
Athsn/bus  quoted,  i.  437,  438,  440* 
Athens,  i.  93,  267,  335,  42^  437,  438,  440,  47!. 
Athenians,  on  what  they  chiefly  valued  themfelveSi  ii.  324^ 
Athenian  Man  of  Merit,  ii.  385,  ^c 
Augufline  (Saint)  his  Dogmatifm,  ii.  4^<. 
Auguftus,  his  Impiety  mi^ed  with  Saperllition,  ii.  424. 
■■  his  SuperflitioD,  r.  4^6. 

■  his  Age  compared  with  that  of  Qamillas,  i.  268. 

Aunoi,  Madame,  quoted,  i.  194, 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  his  Tbeifm,  ii.  427.  his  SoperfiitiCHi,  461* 
Auflria,  Hnafe  of,  Caufes  of  its  Decay,  i.  3^2. 
Authority  of  Teachers,  ufeful  to  checlc  if,  i.  1 20. 

B 

BACON,  quoted,  1.  50,  89,  217,  276.  ii.  146,  28^,  433. 
Balance  of  Power,    i.  32,  347,  Wc— Of  Trade,  u  ^zu 
tie, — ^Of  Property,  i.  32,  41. 
Banks  and  Paper  Credit,  whether  advantageous,  i.  29^,  330. 
Barbarity  an  Attribute  of  the  Deity  io  popular  Religioos,  ii.  471* 
Bartoli's  Plans  of  ancient  Buildings,  i.  445. 
Bayle  quoted,  ii.  447,  496. 

Beauty,  why  the  objed  of  Pride,  ii.  197.  « 

Belief,  what,  ii.  60*  ^c* 
BellaripiAe,  (Cardinal,  his  Sayings  ii.  447* 
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Benevolence,  i.  ^3,  difintereAed  real,  ii.  231,  tfr.  its  kinds, 
233,  a  Vircti6»  239,  from  its  Utility,  241,  from  i:s  Agree- 
ableoefs,  323. 

hctktley.  Dr.  a  real  Sceptic,  ii.  490,  Nou  [N],  quoted,  i. 
217, 

Berne,  Canton  of,  its  Treafare,  i,  336. 

Bentivoglio  auoted,  u  219. 

Boccace  quotM,  u  184* 

Boileao  qaoted,  ii.  318* 

Bolingbroke  qaoted,  u  25,  38. 

Boalainvilliers  quoted,  t.  563.  ii.  436^^ 

Braiidas,  his  Saying,  ii.  447. 

Brumoy,  Pcre,  quoted,  ii.  423. 


c 


^SAR  quoted,  L  413,  456,  457,  $42,  NoU  [K].  ii. 
422. 

his  Account  of  the  Numbers  flaughtered  in  his 


•  Wars,  i.c52,  Nou[Ff]. 
Cambyfes,  his  Extravagance,  ii.  4$o» 
Capitoiinus  quoted,  i«  485* 

Caprice,  an  Attribute  of  the  Deity  in  popular  Religions,  ii.  472. 
Carlifle,  Earl  of,  quoted,  i.  132* 
Cartes,  Des,  quoted,  i.  253.  ii.  48s,  NoU  [D]« 
Carthage,  its  hize  and  Number  of  its  Inhabiiants,  i.  4^0. 
Carthaginians,  their  human  Sacrifices,  ]i.5io,  iVs/^  [BBB]. 
Catholics,  Roman,  Genius  of  their  Religion,  i.  74. 
m       >■■  ■  ■  ■■  led  into  Abfufdities,  ii.  452* 

Cato  de  re  ruftica^  quoted,  i.  405* 
Cato  of  CJtica,  his  Speech  to  Csfar,  i*  ±83. 
CxtJSE  and  Effect  its  Ideas,  whence,  ii*  36,  $7,  f^Tr.     Itt 

Definition,  90,  483,  N^te  [G]. 
Caufes  moral,  how  far  they  contribute  to  national  Charafiers, 

i.  207* 
■i^-  Phyfii^al,  how  far,  i.  216. 

Cau&tion,  a  Reafon  of  Alfociation,  ii*  24,  64,  C5f<, 
Cavalier  Party,  i.  63. 

Cervantes,  his  Merit,  i.  201,  quoted,  244, 
Chance,  what,  ii.  694    Its  Influe^e  in  Society,  i.  tiu 
Charadters,  national,  i.  207,  ^r* 
Charles,  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  Charafler,  il.  324, 
Chaftity,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  271. 
Cheerfulnefs,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  31^. 
China,  its  Excel] ence  and  Defeds,  i.  i2'?. 
C^riitian  Religion  founded  in  Faith,  not  in  Reafon,  it.  146. 
"*  L 1  4  Cicfia« 
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CicSRO  quoted,  i.  i8.  91*  96,  q8,  100,  182.  3<9,  3989  418, 
427»  4S6»  446»  4S9»  543«  ^-^'^  [0]«  "•  65,  240,  243, 
379»  399»  454t  4?5«  4^^,  471. 

City,  Reasons  which  limit  the  Greatnefs  otcvtry  .Cbj,  i,  450, 

C'eanlinefs,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  333. 

Clergy,  why  no  Friends  to  Lil^erty,  i.  6o# 

CoM,  greater  in  ancient  Times,  i*  451,  452* 

Colotefi  and  Oifini,  Parties  in  modern  Rome,  i.  51. 

Columella  quoted,  i.  319,  397,  401,  406,  407,  4^4,  4599 
546,  Note  [T]. 

Comitia  centuriata  &  tr^uta,  their  di£Ferent  Powers,  i.   586^ 

Commerce,  its  Advantages,  i.  2669  foreign,  its  Advantages. 

273,  274. 
Commonwealth,  perfefl.  Idea  of  it,  i.  515,  Uc. 
Companionable  Qu:)lities,  ii.  328,  (^c. 

Comparifon  its  EffeA,  i.  78.  nece/Tary  to  forming  theTafte,  i^tm 
Cdmte,  Per^  le,  quoted,  ii.  422* ' 
Conde,  Prince  of,  a  Spying  of  his,  i.  1 13* 
Confucius,  his  Difci pics  Dcills,  i.  73*    '    ' 
Congreve,  his  Character,  i.  203. 
Conjunct  1,0 N  frequent,  (onflant,  the  only  circumllance  &om 

which  we  know  Caufe  and  EfTc^,  ii>  83.  87,  96,  fSc.'        * 
CoNNFxiON  neceifary,  our  Idea. of  it,  ii.  73,  (^c* 
Conftantine,  Emperor,  his  Innovation,  u  360. 
ConlUtution,  Britiih,  i«  2^.  43,  (3ff. 
Contiguity,  a  Reafon  of  A^Tuciation,  ii.  24,  62* 
Contradl,  OriginaU  i,465,  iSc. 

Conventions,  whether  the  Source  of  Jofttce,  ii.  368,  iic» 
Conviction,  flrongell,  but  not  more  general,  inTbeifOy  ii.  450^ 

45»-     .  .  

Corn  diftributed  in  Rrme,  i.  445,  446. 

Corneille,  his  Characlcr,  i,  203. 

Corpus  juris  civilis  qioted,  i.  417,  548,  Note  [2^]. 

Qoarage,  how  far  national,  i.  220. 

■         ■  ■  -  its  Merit,  whence,  ii,  319, 

Country  Party,  i.  27,  60,  61, 

Court  Party,  i.  27,  60,  6i. 

Creati.  n  or  Formation  of  the  World  enters  not  into  the  primkiv^ 

Religion,  ii.  421. 

Credii,  pybli*-,  its  Abuf  8,  i.  363,  364,  Gfr. 

CuRTius,  C^intus,  quoted,  1.222,  371,  AiR/f[NN].  ii.  424* 

43t- 
Custom  or  Habit  the  Source  of  experimental  Reafeoing,  ii.  56* 
-  the  great  Guide  of  Life,  ii.  57. 


Cuftoms,  fome  remaikableones,  i.  381,  tifr. 
Cyri|S  boafls  of  his  Dxankenoefsy  ir  222* 


DARIUS 
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DARIU9  Hyllafpes  records  bis  Ability  in  Drinking^  oi^  hia 
rombilone,  i.  222. 
£)acaaie.*9  the  only  Barbarian  a  General/  i.  286*  > 
Decency,  its  Met  it,  whence,  ii*  33^. 
Debt,  public,  its  Advantages,  i.  ^o6» 
>  —  its  Difad vantages,  i.  367,  368. 

DeiUs  united  with  the  Independent*,  i,  74. 
Delicacy  of  PaiTion,  how  hurtful,  i.  3,  bfc* 
— -  of  Tafte,  how  advantageous,  i.  3,  4,  5,  what  it  u» 

243.  whence  Its  Merit,  ii.  325. 
Democracy  without  a  Reprefentative,  hurtful,  i.  14,  i  ^« 
Pemosthenes   his  Charafler,    i.  103.  quoted,  i.  103,  33£» 

348,  382,  384,  39^.  402,  412,  426,  439,  551,  iVtf/^[CCJ, 

553,  Note  [HH].  ii.  319,  401. 
JDcfire,  Avertiofi,  ii.  186, 

DioDORUs  SicuLus  his  Chara6ler,  i.  $52,  Noti  [FF"}* 
•— —  Su perditions,  yet  not  aTheift,  ii.  42;, 
^^-^ •Quoted,  i.  221,  268,   335,  349,  413,  414,  420* 

42J.  423.  AZS»  426»  4'^>  432»"43S»  437»  44«'443t447» 
452,   457,    463,  534,    Note  [A],    535,   Note  [Dj,   560, 

Jfofi  [QCJ^].  11.  243,  420,  422,  425,  468,  471. 
Diogenes  Laertius  quoted,  i.  432., ii.  431. 
Dicgenes^^  the  Cynic,  his  Chara^er,  li.  404,  405. 
Dio^N  Cassius  quoted,  i.  318. 
Dion  Y  SI  us  Halycarnaflasas  quoted,  u  199,  ^^i 9  Note  [I],  443t 

444*  JL  418,  427. 
Dionylius^he  Tyrant,  his  Maflacres,  i.  420t 

■     his  Army,  i,  268,  435,' 
Difcretiob,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  300* 
DivijSon  of  Property,  ufefol,  i.  414. 
Domeilic  Situation  of  Ancients  and  Moderns,  i.  399,  396. 
Dorians  and  louians,  i.  220. 
Dryden  quoted,  i.  209.  ii,  4^4* 
Dubos,  Abbe,  quoted,  i.  226,  327,  451,  460* 


ECLECTICS,  a  Scft,  i.  121. 
Egyptians,  why  Perftcutor.*,  ii.  443. 
Egyptian  Religion,  a  D^fficuTiy  in  it,   ii.  455. 

»  and  Jewiih  refemhiing,  ii.  511,  iVc/i  [CCC]« 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  whether  her  Rcfurrectioi  could  be  proved^ 

ii.  145. 
ISloqueace,  i.  9c,  i^c. 
4  >  ,  £jDpir«i» 
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Empires,  grett^  deftrofUve,  i.  155. 

Enerp;y,  its  Idea,  ii.  75,  76. 

Engh&if  their  DStional  CharaAer,  whence^  I  21^4 

Enthuftafm^  defended  and  explained,  i,  6g,  lie. 

Envy,  whence,  ii.  208. 

Epaminondas,  his  Charafler,  it.  5019  ^0// [HH]. 

EpifletttSy  his  Idea  of  Virtue,  ii.  380.    his  Saperfiitioni  ii.  46 1« 

Epicarusy  his  Apology,  ii.  i8q,  l5c. 

■  why  he  took  himfelf  to  Philofophy»  ii.  426* 
Epicurean,  i.  137- 

Ergallula,  very  frequent  anciently,  i.  39^. 

Enclid  treats  not  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Circle;  i.  17Z» 

Euripides  quoted,  ti.  419* 

Europe^  its  Advantages  from  its  Situation,  i.  izi. 

Efidence,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  fame  Kind,  ii.  103. 

Exchange  helps  to  keep  the  Balance  of  Trade,  u  325. 

Exchange,  difficult  to  know,  whether  for  or  agaioft  a  Natiojr# 

i.  321. 
Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numerous,  i.  420, 
.  ExPBRiBNCBy  Source  of  all  our  Reaibning  with  regard  toFad^ 

ii.  38,  Wf. 
— — — —  why  wereafon  from  Experience,  ii.  43,  44,  loi. 

■  ■  ■—  often  the  fame  with  what  we  call  Reafon,  ii.  478* 
me  [B]. 

£xpofing  Children,  i.  409.  approved  bySeneca>  ibidir 


Trp  ACT,  Matters  of,  one  Objcft  of  Reafon,  ii.  35,  36, 

W}    Fadiions,  violent  and  bloody,  among  the  Ancients,  i.  41^^ 

Fairies  modern,  equivalent  to  the  vulgar  Deities  of  Antiq^uity^ 

ii.  421.  '     ' 

Fame^  why  defired,  li.  199. 
Fenelon,  his  Ethics,  i.  236. 
Flattery,  its  Influence  in  Religion,  ii.  434. 
Florus  quoted,  i.  408. 

F'ux  and  Refiax- of  Theifm  and  Polytheifmi  ii.  440,  {^r* 
Fontaine,  la,  quoted,  ii.  402. 
FoMTBNELLB,  Cenfure  of  his  Paftorals,  i.  204, 

■  —  quoted,  i.  6,  182,  227.  ii.  235,  423, 
French  Man  of  Merit,  ii.  3(^2 

■  iheir  fir  ft  Que  (lion,  with  regard  to  a  Stranger,  ii.  32S. 
Fregofi  and  Adorni,  Parties  of  Genoa,  i.  51. 

Frugality,  its  Meiit,  whence,  ii.  301. 
Fundings  the  dangerous  Tendency  ofj  i.  365. 

GALLANTRY 
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GALLANTRY^ of  Civility,  i.  12^; 
*of  Jotrigaesy  iL  402f 
Gameilers  and  Sailors  why  faperftitious,  iL  41$* 
Gaul.  Number  of  its  Inhabiufits,  i.  457. 
Gecy  Mr.  quoted,  u  322* 
General  Rule$,  their  InHaence,  ii.  206,  tyi, 
Genoa,  its  Governmeot  and  Bank,  i.  22* 
Oetes  immortal,  their  Faith,  ii.  439. 
Golden  Age  not  fuiceptible  of  Juftice,  if.  2;3« 
Good  Seofe,  how  far  eilential  to  Taile,  i,  250. 
Gorgias  Leonnmis,  his  Eloquence,  i.  $3;,  Nefe  [Dj^ 
Greece,  its  Advantages  from  its  Sicnation,  i*  lai* 

■  its  whole  military  Force,  u  444. 

■  Numbers  of  its  Inhabitants,  i.  45$. 
Croiius  quoted,  ii.  ^04,  Note  [PP]« 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline  Parties,  u  C2» 
GuicciARDiN  quoted,  i.  284.  11.  381* 
0ufUvus  Vaza,  i.  6i. 


H 


ARDOUEN,  Perc,  quoted,  1.555. 
Harrington,  his  Oceana,  cenfured,  t«  5X7« 
quoted,  i,  41,  89.  516.  . 


Heliogabalus,  a  conic  Stone,  11431. 

Henry  IV.  of  Prince,  his  Charader,  ii.  324* 

■  a  Saying' of  his,  i.  546,  ^^//[S],' 

Henry  the  IVth  and  Vllth  of  England  their  Title,  i.  47  3^ 

{i"lvetia#  its  Inhabitants,  i.  458. 

Hereditary  Right,  how  important,  i.  503. 

Herefy,  Appellation  re&s  commonly  on  the  Side  of  Reafon: 

Examples,  ii.  449. 
Hero-worfhip,  ii.  429. 

Herod  IAN  quoted,  i.  447,  456,  483.  il.  431. 
Herodotus  quoted,  i.  426,  437,  443*  ii.  320,  422,  439, 444, 

450,  469,  468. 
Hertha,  Goddefi  of  the  Saxons,  ii,  432. 
HesiOD,  not  a  Theift  properly  fpeaking,  ii«  424* 
-■  Ibconfidency  in  his  Th<:ology,  ii,  437. 

— —  qutJtcd,  i.  405,  il.  424,  429,  437,  509,  Note  [YY], 
Hiero,  King  of  Syracufe,  his  Policy,  i.  35U 
^ir;ius  quoted,  1.  4^9. 

iloMER,  his  Charafler,    i.  242.    his  Ethics,  L  J36.   ii.  ;{2o. 

Unity 
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Unity  of  his  Fable,  li.  31.   Inconfifteocy  of  hu  Theologjf 

11.  437.    quoted*  ii.  423,  429,  437. 
Homer  and  Heiiod,  canonical  Books  of  ancic&t  Paganiim,  iL 

424. 
Honefty  the  beft  Policy,  ii.  350* 
Hope  and  Fear  defended,  ii.  186,  187. 
HoaACE  quoted,  i.  89,  113,  126,  133,  202,  257,  401*  451^ 

q^S,  N9if[00].  ii.  190^  2849  382,  398. 
Wcjfu,  its  Significalion  jii  old  Latin,  i.  543*  Note  [O]. 
Humlin  Life,  genera]  Idea  of  it,  i.  187. 

5——  Nature,  its  Dignity,  i.  77. 
amility.  Its  Caufes,  ii.  194. 
Hufbandmen,    what  Proportion  they  bear  to  Manufafturers, 

i.  266.  ' 
Hutchinfon,  Mr.  quoted,  i.  37s;. 
Hyde  de  KeligioDe  v^ternin  Perfarum,  quoted*  il,  439^  444. 

I 

JANSENISTS,  their  Genius,  i.  74.  ii.  487,  488. 
Ice,  Reports  of  it  not  credible  to  an  Indian,  ii.  130. 
ideas,  their  AfTociation,  ii.  23,  24,  &r.  62* 

'         their  Origin,  ii.  17,  ^c. 
Idolatry,  its  Origin  from  Poly  iheifm,  ii.  429. 
Jefuits,  their  Refinements,  ii.  496. 

Jews,  their  national  Charadler,  whence,,  ii.  541,  A0/#[CCC]. 
'■  Reafon  ofchcir  JnfurredtJon,  ii.  4  5'6. 

Jewiih  Religion  and  Egyptian  refembling,  ii.  ^11,  Note  [CCCL 
gnorar.ce  of  Caufes  the  Origin  of  PolytheiOm,  ii.  417, 
Immaculate  Conception,  a  popular  Opinior,  ii.  436» 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  on  what  founded,  it,  159, 
Impiety  of  popular  Religions,  ii.  463« 
Impreflions,  what,  ii.  18. 
Impotence  and  Barrennefs,  ii.  309. 
Inceft,  whence  its  Crime,  ii.  272. 
Independents,  their  Genius,  i.  72. 
Indians  juflly  incredulous  with  regard  to  Ice,  ii.  1394 
laduftry,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  301. 
Infirndiions  to  Members,  i.  33. 
Intereft,  private,  how  far  the  Foundation  of  Government,  i«  29* 

public,'  ibid. 
Intereft,  its  Lowncfs,  whence,  i.  309,    nfeful,   $iy»  , 
Johnfon,  Bert,  his  Charafttr,  i.  548,  No/e  [Z]. 
lonians  and  Dorians,  Tribes  of  Greeks,  i.  2Zo, 
Jot'pbus  onotrd,  i.  jjijS,  M?/^  [NN].    560,  ^^p/^  [Q(J^]. 
J9I',  Grief,  explained,  ii.  185. 

Iphicrate^ 
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tphiCFBte?,  a  Saying  of  hif,  ii.  331. 

IsocRATES  aaoted«  i.  402,  42 !»  422. 

Irifh,  their  Idea  of  Merit,  ii.  320. 

Italians^  Caufe  of  their  Efieminacy,  i.  286* 

Italy,  ancient  and  moderoy  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  i.  459^ 

Jalian  quoted,  i.  434. 
uilice*  Source  of  its  Merit,  ii.  2 48,   &rther  explained,  365. 

Juftin  quoted,  i.  444,  459. 
JofHoian  quoted,  i*  133* 
1     Juvenal  quoted,  i.  126,  218,  407,  452,  460.  ii.  240,  462* 


LAMPRIDIUS  quoted,  i.  431. 
Laws  of  the  twelve  Tables*  i.  11 6. 
Laws  of  Juftice,  whence  derived,  ii,  257.  ^ 

■  of  Nature,  ii.  269, 
^  Louis  XIV.  Numbers  of  his  armies,  i.  284. . 
LiBBRTY  and  Necessity,  aDifpute  of  Words,  ii.  94. 
Libeity,  civil,  its  Advantages,  i.  85,  (sTr.  113,  114,  119. 
liberty  of  the  Prefs,  why  peculiar  to  Great  Briuin,  L  9»  10, 

II,  12* 

Lipiiua,  Juftns,  quoted,  i.  404* 

LivY,  a  fmcere  Religioniff,  ii.  460.  quoted,  i.  23,  51,  214, 

268,  3^6,  350,  413,  420,  425.  ii.  380,  467. 
Locke,  Mr.  quoted,  i.  89,  48;.   ii.  69,  77,   192,  477,  Not€ 

[A],  481,  iVi^//[p]. 
LoMGiNUs  quoted,  i.  98,  102.  ii.  317,  423. 
Louveftein  Party  in  Holland,  i.  6i. 
Love  and  Hatred,  whence  derived,  ii.  207. 
Lucan  quoted,  i.  408. 
Luci AN  quoted,  i.  183,  549,  iVb/^fZ],  ^93,  Nou  [Hll]^  lu 

136,  149,  306,  394,  422,  460,  465,  466. 
Lucretius,  his  Charafter,  i.  20;.  quoted,  ii.  142,  430. 
Luxury,  its  different  Senfes,  i.  279.  its  Advantages,  2^2,  28z« 

ksDiladvantages,  290,  291. 
Luxurious  Ages  rood  happy,  i.  280,  283.    mod  virtuous,  ibid. 
j^YsiAs,   Genius  of  bis  Eloquence,   i.  106.   quoted,  i.  .41S, 

419,.  426,  433,  436,  439,  442.   ii.  460. 

♦ 

M 

MACHIAVEL,  his  Refleaion  on  Chriftianitv,  ii.  447. 
quoted,  i.  20,  21,  8^,  256,  517.  ii.  301,  447. 
Magians^  their  Faith,  ii.  438. 

Maillet,  Monfieur,  his  Account'of  Eeypt,  quoted,  r.  408,  45  {., 
JMalebmnche  quoted^  ii.  481,  Nott  [Dj,  494,  NctelV}. 

Maiice^ 
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Malice^  wtience  it  ii  denVed,  ii«  208. 

Mandefille*  Dr.  <|aoced,  i*  291. 

l^anilios  quoted*  lu  422. 

Marcellifias,  Aoimianot,  quoted,  u  $57,  Nhte  TNN], 

Martial  (j^uoted,  i.  401,  408,  460.  ii.  $09,  Notg  [XX]. ' 

Mary,  Virgin,  became  a  Deity  among  the  Catholics*  ii.  436* 

Maffacres,  ancient,  eBumerated  kom  Diodoros  Sicalus,  i,  {4^9 

K»tf  [BB]. 
Mathematics*  their  Foundatidn,  iL  491*  Noit  [P].   their  Ad^ 

vantajjc?,  7S« 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  his  Saying,  11.331. 
Melon,  Monfienr,  quoted,  i.  266,  541;,  Notg  [QJ\* 
Memory,  its  Merit,  whence  derived,  ii,  305. 
Menander  quoted,  i.  539,  N§tf  [H]. 
Merit,  periona),  how  the  objed  of  Pride,  ii.  195. 
— •  delineated,  ii.  335,  C^r. 
Metaphyfics^  what,  ii*  7,  8. 
Milton,  the  Unity  of  his  Fable,  il.  32* 
Mine,  Thine,  Ii*  260. 

Miracles,  on  what  their  Evidence  it  foanded,  li.  12?.  ifc.'* 
■■-«  defined,  ii.  130.  one  mentioned  by  De  Retz,  159* 
Mixture  of  AfFeftions,  ii.  19O. 
^fode(ly,  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  329. 
Moliere,  i.  134. 

MoliniHs,  their  Genius,  i.  74^  ii.  487. 
Monarchy <  eleflive,  hereditary,  which  preferable,  1.  17. 
Monarchy,  and  Republic,  their  Advantages  and  Difadvantageil 

with  regard  to  the  Arts,  i.  123,  124,  129. 
Money,  its  continued  Encreafe  advantageous,  i.  296. 
■  itsDiffufion  advantageous,  u  30c,  301. 

Montaigne  quoted,  ii.  380. 

MoNTEsqyiEU  quoted,  i.  393,  460.  ii.  494,  Note  [tJ]. 
Monumentum  Ancyrianum  quoted,  i.  445, 
Morals,  their  Standard,  u  236. 
-'^— «-—  not  fludluating,  ii.  398. 
Morality  hurt  by  popular  Rrligions,  ii.  467. 
Mora!  Caiifes,  have  chief  influence  on  PopuIoufiieC^  i.  39 j. 
Muicovites,  their  Manners,  i.  131.  ^ 

N 

NATURF-.  State  of,  defcribet],  ii.  2;.3.   imaginarj,  331, 
Nou[S].  •  . 

Natural,  in  whatSehfe  JuHice  is  natural,  ii.  505^  Won  fQX!J.l* 
Navigation,  ancient,  how  imperfsd,  ii.  427. 
Necessity,  its  Definition,  ii,  9;.  no. 
jNegroes,  theix  Charad^r,  i*  542,  Noie  [MJ, 

Nep05^ 
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NepoSy  Cornelias,  quoted*  i,  403. 

Neri,  and  Bianchi,  Parties  in  Florence,  x.  c<* 

Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,  his  Rale  of  philofophizing,  ii«  267. 

Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  Arxans,  and  fincere,   ii«  512,  Noti 

[DDD]. 
Nicholas,  Saint,  became  a  Deity  among  the  Mnfcovites,  ii,  436^ 
Nifus,  or  itrong  Endeavour,  not  the  Origin  of  the  Idea  of  Powec^ 

ii.  480.  Noti  [C]. 
Nimhern  Nation,  tkeir  Swarms,  no  Proof  of  Populoafnefi,  u 

^umatianns,  Claudms  Rutilias,  his  Contempt  of  the  JewiilH 
'  and  confeqoeady  of  the  Chrillian  Religion^  ii.  456. 


OBEDIENCE,  pal9ve,  i.  4^7,  lie. 
Obligation,  interefted,  to  Virtae,  ii.  y^fi* 
Olympiodonis  quoted,  i.  ^57* 
Opinion,  the  real  Ponndation  of  Government,  L  29. 
Orange,  family  of,  their  Partisans,  i.  6i. 
Oratoribus,  Dialog,  de,  quoted,  i.  218^ 
Odracifm  of  Athens,  Petalifm  of  Syracufe,  i.  34s* 
OiriD  quoted,  i.  112,*  126,  397,  453,  455.  ii,  422,  4^5,  46/. 


PA  INTERS,  modern,  unhappy  in  their  Scibjedls  i.  234* 
Paper  Credit  and  Banks,   whether  advantageous,  i.  291;, 

330*  331- 
Parify  L'Abbe  de,  his  Miracle*,  ii.  487. 
Parliament,  how  far  it  (fiould  be  independent,  i.  37,  i^c, 
Parnel,  Dr.  his  Character  as  a  Writer^  i.  205. 
Parties  in  genera)^  i*  49.  perfonal.  ^c.  real,  53,  54* 

of  Great  Britain,  i.  59,  i^c, 

Pafcal,  his  Character,  ii.  4c g,  quoted,  489. 

Paflions,  their  Kinds,  ii.  185.  their  Objedions  and  Caufes,  192. 

Pate RcuLus  quoted,  i*  336»  434,  459. 

Pathetic  and  Sublime,  ii.  325. 

i'aufanias  quoted,  i.  443. 

Pay,  Proportion  between  Officers  and  Soldiers  anciently,  1.  412. 

Pericles,  his  Eloquence,  i.  107. 

Peripatetici,  their  Mediums,  ii.  207. 

Periecution,  whence  denved,  i.  5;,  56,    naturally  attends  the 

Principle  of  Unity  of  God,  ii.  44.3. 
Periia,  ancient,  whether  polfcficd  ot  an  Ariftrocracy,  i.  533. 
Pciibnify,  to^  natural,  anu  the  Origin  of  Potytheifm,  ii.  417. 

Petrarch 
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Petr»rct>  quoted,  U  260. 

Pf  TROAtus  quotedp  i.  402.  453.  ii.  398. 

PhflKirus  quoted,  ii.  497,  NoUiV], 

Philip  of  Macedon*  his  Charadter  in  Demofthenes,  ii.  319, 

-■  '■         his  Occopacion  io  the  ioferDal  Regions,  u 

i83, 
Philip  TI.  of  SpaiA,  i.  924 

Phitofophvy  the  two  Kinds  of  it,  the  obvious  and  abfhra(e,  ii.  3. 
Phyfical  Caufes,  their  foiall  Influence  on  Populouffiefs,  i.  392. 
Pindar,  his  Scholiaft  quoted,  i.  140* 
PLAto  quoted,  i^  86,  363,  436,  486.  ii.  382,  396,  461^  40 j, 

Nofi  [T],  497,  Note  [Y],  5 10,  Note  [ZZ]. 
Platonift,  i.  159*     . 
Plautus  quoted,  i.  438. 
Pliny  the  Elder  quoted,  i.  131,  231,  306,  336,  406,  44S, 

4«;o,  535,  AWtf  [C],  ^49,  Note  [AA],  554,  Nofe  [LL].  Up 

413,  457,  509,  Note  [YY],  510,  Note  [AAA]. 
_ — ■  a  Pa/Tage  of  his  examined,  i.  555. 

Plinit  the  Youoger,  his  Houfe,  i.  445,  quoted,  i.  131,  319, 

ii.  427. 
Plutarch  quoted,  i.  127,  128,  181,  183,  212,  222,  296, 

321.  363.  383*  384*  397»  4C3»4<^7«  4^9*  4i4>4i7»42o^ 
4^5,  434,  435,  436,  440,  458,  462.  II.  240,  291,  318,  3^, 

427,  444,  447»  465- ^ 

■  ■  —  A  PafTagc  of  his  examined,  1.  460. 

Politenefs,  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  327. 

Politics,  a  Science,  i,  13,  (^c. 

Political  Cuftoms  of  Ancients  and  Moderns  comparet^  L  409, 

410. 

Poliiaand  Pap-ria,  Roman  Tribes,  their  An imofity,  i;  51. 

PoLYpius  quoted,  i.  19,  127*  306,  335,  350,  351,  412,  4?^, 

443>  453*  455»  473>  S34»  ^'^^^  l^l>  544.  N^^^IO].  ii.  aSo, 

304»379»?8k 
Polygamy,  its  Difadvanlapef,  i,  189* 

Polyihtiim,  the  primitive  ReJigion,  ii,  408,  its  Origin,  4x3, 
Pompey,  his  Supeiilicior,  ii.  456* 

Pope,  Mr,  hia Charadler,  i.  203.  quoted,  13,  i8i,  197,  53a* 
Power,  whatics  idea,  ii.  76,481,  Note  [t.]. 
Pradlice,  how  ufeful  to  Tafte,  i.  247. 
Prejudice,  how  hurtful  to  Tafte,  i.  249. 
Pr<; n>y terians,  their  Charadler,  i.  61,  72* 
Prcfence,  real,  il.  451, 
Preiling  Seamen,  i.  3^9. 
Pricft,  his  Charadler,  i,  209. 
Priefls,  their  Origin,  i.  71. 
Prior,  Mr.  quoted,  i.  i^c, 
Pr^e,  whence  it  arifcs,  h.  i9|« 

t^obabSiry, 
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l^robabilityt  what»  li.  69,  127. 

Promife,  what,  and  whence  its  Obligation »  i.  46$. 

*  not  the  Origin  of  Government,  ibid* 

Proof,  what,  ii.  69,  1 27. 

Property,  its  Equality  impradicable,  ii.  z^S.  defended,  26i« 

—  why  the  Source  of  Pride,  ii.  20  !• 
Proteftant  Succeffion,  its  Advantages  and  Difadvantages,  u  5034 
Providence,  particiilaf,  on  what  founded,  ii.  i  qg. 
Pfovinces,  under  what  Government  moft  opprefled,  u  17* 
Fyrfhus,  bii  Saying  of  the  Romans,  L  2864 


Q 


UAKBRS,  their  Charaaer,  L  72*  y$. 
QninOilian  qiocedi  L  98,  102,  206.  il.  2^9,  J3I1  460* 


RACINE,  his  Chandler,  i.  203*  quoted,  2$9»  ii.  4894 
Ramfay,  Chevalier,  quoted,  ii.  (i  j. 
Reafon,   when  it  influences  Adion,  only  a  cooler  Paflion,  i^ 
468. 

■  how  far  the  Soured  of  Morals,  ii.  2244 
Reafoo  and  'Tafte,  their  Boundaries,  i.  238* 
Reaibii  more  precarious  than  Tafte,  i.  2$3» 
Reafons  of  State,  ii.  270. 

Refinement,  in  what  fefpeft  ufeful,  i.  30$^ 

Regnard,  his  Voyage  to  Lapland,  quoted,  ii.  4^24 

Relations  of  Ideas,  one  Objeft  of  Reafon,  ii.  35. 

Religioo,  two  principal  Qudftiofis  with  regard  to  it,  ii.  5074 

— ^— '• —  its  Brfk  Principles,  not  primary  bat  fecondary,  ii.  4104 

Refemblance,  a  Source  of  AfTociation,  ii.  24,  634 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  footed,  i.  $26.  ii.  139. 

Revolution,  in  1688,  no  Contrad  or  Promife,  i*  472* 

Rhamadan  of  the  Turks^  ii.  469. 

Rhodes,  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  i  441. 

Riches,  why  the  Objeft  of  Pride  or  Efteem,  ii.  199,  310^ 

Rochefoucault  quoted,  ii«  218,  507,  Ab// [SS]« 

AoA^B,  1.  51,  8;f,  91,  205« 

■  ^  ancient,  iu  Size  and  Number  of  Inhabitants,  u  444, 

445* 

Naftieofits  tutelar  Deity  concealed^    ii.  510,  AV// 


[AAA]. 
Ronians,  when  moft  corrupt,  i.  22.   anciently  Pirates,  i.  544. 

their  Government  under  the  Empire  not  burdenfome,  u  294* 
Roman  Empire,  whether  advantageous,  i^  460. 

Vot,  II.  M  m  ftonndhead 
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Roundhead  Partv,  i«  63. 
Rottfleap  quotedf,  i.  12$. 
Rowe,  Mr.  his  Tragedy  ceniared,  r«  23 3. 

S 

SADDER  cofitaini lictle  Morality,  il  467. 
S^ileci  Prince  of,  his  Saying  of  De  Rayter,  ii*  4^2, 
Sallust  qaoted,  i.  91*  126,  287,  419,  446.   if*  309,  378^ 

462,  471. 
Saint  £vreiDond*s  CharaAer  of  Turenne,  ii«  30i« 

■  qaotedy  ii.  317. 
Sannazarius*  Cenfure  of  bis  PaHorals,  lu  287* 
Scapulaircy  what,  ii.  439. 

Scepticism^  ii.  39,  54,  exceiTive,  i6y,  btc.  moderate,  i68| 
with  regard  to  the  Senfes>  i69>  with  regard  to  Reafon,  174. 
Religious, '  ii.  457. 

Sceptic,  the,  !•  165. 

Sciences,  their  Divifion,  ii.  181. 

Scholailic  Religion,  its  ufual  Abfurdity,  ii.  448* 

Scriptures,  holy»  quoted,  ii.  248^  380. 

Scriptural  and  traditional  Religions  compared,  ii.  45 8«' 

Selfifh  and  focial  not  oppofite,  ii.  348. 

Self-Love  not  the  Foundation  of  moral  Sentiment,  ii.  339. 

Seneca  quoted,  i,  398,  402,  405,  409.  ii.  238,  382,  424* 

Seneca  the  £]der  quoted,  i.  407. 

Sentiment,  how  far  the  Source  of  Morals,'  ii.  224,  354. 

Sextus  Empi Ulcus  quoted,  i.  409.  ii.  243,  426,  462,  497> 
Noii  [Y]. 

Shafte(bury,  Lord,  quoted,  i.  87,  129,  38;. 

Shakefpeare,  his  Artifice  in  Othello,  i.  230.  quoted,  ii.  316. 

Simplicity  in  Writing,  i.  201. 

Slavery  prejudicial  toPopuIoufneA,  i.  3^8. 

■  -  '  ■         to  Humanity,  i.  397. 
Sneezing,  God  of,  ii.  509,  Nou  [YY]» 
Socrares,  hisCharader,  ii.  321. 

Soil,  Very  fertile,  no  Advantage,  i.  277. 

Soldier,  his  Charader,  i.  208. 

Soldiers,  what  Proportion  they  commonly  bear  to  the  People, 

i.  267*  -» 
Sophocles,  his  Charaf^er,  i.  203. 
Spain,  ancient  and  modern,  its  Inhabitants,  i.  458. 
Spaniard,  his  Politenefs,  ii.  3-28. 

fSparta,  itsPoHcy,  1.267.  Numberof  its  Inhabitants,  442. 
Spartiao  quoted,  i.  5^6.  ii*  456. 
bpcncer  quoted,  ii.  321. 

fpartoli^ 
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Sportula,  their  bad  tendency,  i*  460* 

Stanyan  quoted,  i.  336. 

States,  fmally  their  Advantage,  i.  411. 

Stoic,  the,  i.  147. 

Stoics,  their  idea  of  Providence,  li,  iij. 

I  their  Saperfticion,  ii.  460. 

Strabo  quoted.  i«  363,  401,  402,  40^.  4.32.  436,  450,  4<4* 

457»  459.  461*  54*»  J^ote[K.],  554,  iV<»/r  [K£],  558,  Notg 

[NN],  ii.  421,  445  • 
Stuart  Family,  whether  their  Succefiion  ought  to  have  been  re* 

tained.  i.  503.  whether  reftored,  512. 
Subjeds.  particular,  fuit  not  wiih  Refinement,  i.  263. 
Suetonius  quoted,  i.   19,    397,  401,  445.  447,  44?.  460, 

535,  Note  [C].  ii.  139,  390,  424,  44J,  457. 
Suidas  quoted,  i.  107.  560,  Note  [QgJ. 
Soperftition  defined,  i.  7o»  71,  i^c. 

Swift.  Dr.  quoted,  i.  323,  338.  5$!,  Nofi[DD}»  ii.  300.  ^ 
Sycophant,  its  original  Senfe,  i.  321. .. 

Sympathy,  the  great  Source  of  moral  Sentiment,  ii.  286,  3164 
Syracufe.  its  Extent  and  Number  of  Inhabitants.  1.442* 


TACITUS,  fomew^at  ruperftttious.   though  profane,  if. 
460.  quoted,  i.  10,  19.  61.  i.i^.   128.  378.  401.  404. 
409,  416,  445,  456,  461.  475,   544,  NofelFl,  549.  Note 

{AA].  ii.  138,  320,  432,  460,  J03,  Note  [MMj,  511,  Note 
CCC]. 
Tasso  quoted,  i.  88.  142. 
Tafte.  its  Standard,  i.  235. 
Taxes,  when  hurtfut,  i.  357.  358. 

■  do  not  fall  ultimately  on  Land,  i.  360. 
Temple.  Sir  William,  i.  89,  220,  358. 

Tendency  of  AAions.  not  their  accidental  Confeqnences.  re^ 

garded  in  Morals,  ii.  ^00,  Note [EE], 
Terence,  his  Character,  i.  20;,  quoted.  129.  256. 
Tertullian  quoted,  i.  559,  Note  [Q§J. 
Thebes.  Number  of  its  Inhabiiants.  i.  441. 
Theifm.  its  Origin  from  Polytheifm,  ii.  432. 
Theifm  and  Polyiheifm  compared^  ii.  442. 
Theocritus,  i.  433. 

Thinkers,  abftrufe,  how  ufeful.  i.  263.  (hallow,  ibid. 
Thucydides.  the  firH  Hiftorian,  i.  432. 

■  quoted,  i.  184,  267,  335,  349,  412,  419,  427^ 

432*  437»  438.  443-  "•  320»  447- 
Timon  of  Athens,  his  afiedion  to  Alcibiades,  ii.  291. 

M  m  2  Tiaiothens 
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Timotheas  the  Poet»  his  Hymn  to  Diana,  ti,  ^61;. 

Tillotfon,  his  Argument  agatnft  the  real  Prefence,  ii.  12^« 

Toleration  naturally  attends  Polytheifm,  ii.  442. 

Tory  Party,  i.  63,  their  fpecalative  Syftem,  i.  465* 

Tot,  MonC  du»  qaoted,  i.  545,  Notg  [QJ. 

Tournefort,  Moni.  quoted,  i.  194,  453. 

Tragedy,  why  it  pleafes,  i.  225. 

Tranquillity  of  Mind,  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  321* 

TreaTures,  their  Efie£is,  u  330. 

Turkifh  Government,  i«  362. 

Tyrannicide,  why  blameable.  ii.  244. 

Tyrants,  ancient,  their  Cruelty,  i*  420. 

U 

UNITY  of  Aaion,  what,  11.  27.^ 
Uftariz,  Geronimo  de,  qaoted,  s*  394. 
Ufurpation,  what,  !•  473* 

Utility,   a  Source  of  Approbation,  ii.  242,  why,  277. 
■       toothen,  ii.23i,  toourfelves,  315* 


VALERIUS  Maximns  qaoted,  i.  ^54,  NotilLL]. 
Vanity,  allies  ea(ily  to  Virtue,  i.  84.  why  blamed,  ii«  332, 
Varro  qaoted,  i.  401,  406,  407,  4^31  459.  it.  455* 
Vauban  quoted,  !•  328. 
Vega,  GarcillaiTo  de  la,  qaoted,  I.  318.^ 
Vema,  its  Senfe  and  Inferences  from  it,  i.  547,  Noii  [X]« 
Verncy,  Paris  de,  quoted,  i.  545,  Noii  [CLJ» 
Vefpafian,  his  Miracle,  ii.  138. 
Vi£tor,  Aurelius,  quoted,  1.  596* 
Vidof,  Publius,  quoted,  i.  442,  557,  Ncti  [MM]. 
Virgil,  his  Chara6ler,  i.  203.  quoted,  ii*  238,  309* 
Virtue  and  Vice  defined,  il.  227. 
Vis  inertiae,  ii.  480,  Note  [D]. 
Vitdlios,  his  Meannefs,  ii.  318. 
Vitravius  quoted,  i.  554,  Nofi  [KE]. 
Voluntary  and  involuntary,  why  made  by  the  Moderns  fo  eflea- 

tialto  Morals,  ii.  383. 
Voltaire  quoted,  i.  11.  ii.  28. 
Vopifcas  qaoted,  i.  442,  448,  558*  Nets  [OO]. 
Voffios  quoted,  i.  393,  556. 


WALLERi 
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W 

WALLER,  his  Charaaer,  i.  136. 
Wifdoniy  its  Merits  whence,  ii.  304. 
Wit  or  Tngenaicy,  its  Merit,  whence,  11.  3Z8. 
Whig  Party,  i.  63,  their  fpeculative  Sy^em,  u  465. 
Wolfey,  Cardinal,  i.  128. 
Women,  timorous  and  fuperftitioas,  ii.  420. 
Wonder,  the  Paflion  of,  inclines  us  to  believe  Miracles,  114 

>33« 


XE  NOP  HON,  his  SoperfHtion,  ii.  gii,  M/^  [DDD]« 
quoted,'  i.  86,  94,  34jr,  348,  405f  4*^» 

4«i»  429*   438*  439»  44i»  442*  4SS'    "•  3^»  39«s  443< 

464, 

Xerxes,  his  Purfoit  of  new  Pleafares,  u  138* 
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Index»   8  vols.   Royal  Paper,  7 1.  78. 
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